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BOOK VI. 



EPISTLE L 



V-lN*the 17th of February I received your lettei? 
at Laodicea ; and read it with raptures, as re- 
plete with affection, love, benevolence, friend- 
ship, and zeal. Take therefore niy answer in 
your own method, without my following the plan 
I generally fay down. - YoU tell me that my last 
lettAs, dated the 22rid of September, are come 
to your hands; and you want to know iitrhat let- 
ters I have received from you ? Almost dl you 
tiientibn, excepting those which you say you de- 
livered to the slaves of Lentulus, at Equottiti'* 
cum and Brundusium^ Yont labour, as you 
seem to apprehend, is not lost; but (his produced 
Vol* 11. B A noble 
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S CICERO^S EPISTLES 

a noble effect, if your intention was to*give me 
pleasure; for never in my life, did 1 receive more^ 
I greatly rejoice that, contrary to my expecta- 
tion, you appWVe df Wy reserve, towards Appius, 
and the freedom I took in respect to Brutus. 

For Appius, on his journey, wrote me two or 
tliree querulous letters, because I had repealed 
some of his acts. Thi? is just as if a patient 
should be delivered over from one physician to 
another, and the first be displeased witli the lat- 
ter, for altering t^he regimen he had laid down for 
his recovery. ThuS, thfe regimen of Appius con- 
sisted in evacutionft; h« exhausted as much as 
he could, the veins and the strength of the pro- 
vince, and deliverted her over to me when she 
was expiring; and now it is with pain that he 
sees her again restored to life and vigour. His 
resentmeht, however, is tempered with expres- 
sions of gratitude; for in all my measures, I did 
not interfere with his conduct ; so that, in fact, 
the man is only angry, because my governihent 
differed from his. And nothing surely can be 
more different tinder his adn^inistration, the 
province wa9 quite exhausted by exactions and 
losses. iJnder mine, not a farthing was raised, 
in any way public Or private. Need I mention 
his prejfects, his attendants, his lieutenants, his 
oppressions, his lusts, and his contumelious 
abuses. At present, . indeed, there cannot be, 
even in a family, better oeconomy, grater. regula- 
rity, 
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TO ATTIGUS. 3 

rity, or more moderation than appears in every 
part of my province. The construction put upon 
this reform of abuses by some of Appius-s friends, 
is ridiculous ; for they say that I pursue this me- 
ritorious conduct as a satire upon him, and that 
the virtue of my government is not owing to a 
regard for my owri character, but to my spite of 
his. If Appius, however, as the letter of Brutus^ 
which I sent to you, intimated, should return me 
his iiianks, I shall be very well pleased, and ye^ 
when I write this letter, which I do before day'* 
break, I am thinking of repealing a great many 
of his wicked acts and statutes. 

As to Brutus, for whom at your recommenda« 
tidn, I conceived a regard bordering on affection; 
But — no — I will check myself lest I disoblige 
you. — ^^For 1 assure you that I never in my. life 
felt a more sincere w ish than to comply with the 
solicitation of your friend, nor took greater pains 
to accomplish his purpose. Though he gave me 
a memorial of all his commissions, and which 
contained only the matters which had before pas'^ 
sed between you and me, yet I attended to every 
particular. 

In the first place, I pressed Ariobarzanes, to 
pay Kutus the money, which he promised to do* 
While that prince was with liie, the affair wore a 
very favourable aspect ; and he afterwards began 
to be pressed by a multitude of Pompey's agents. 
Pompey for many otter reasons^ ^especially as 
B 9 being 
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4 CICERO'S EPISTLES 

being expected to command against the Parthi- 
ans, has greater influence with him than any 
other person in the world. Notwithstanding that, 
Pompey is now obliged to receive in payment 
every month thirty-three Attic talents, which is 
not indeed the interest of the principal lent, and 
that too out of the taxes. But our friend Cnaaus 
meekly puts up with this. He goes without prin- 
cipal, and he does not get even the whole of his 
interest. His majesty neither does, nor can pay 
any body else, for he is a king without either 
treasure or taxles to support him. He puts his 
country, after the manner of Appius, under con- 
tribution, and yet all is insufficient for discharging 
the interest of his debt to Pompey. It is true, 
two or three of his friends are rich men, but nei- 
ther you nor I can be more tenacious of our pro- 
perty than they are of theirs. Notwithstanding 
all this, I am incessantly soliciting, teasing, ex- 
horting, and reproaching the prince by letters. 
Dejotarus has even informed me, that he sent an 
embassy to Ariobarzanes concerning his transac- 
tions with Brutus, but that all the answer he recei- 
ved was, that he had no money; and in my con- 
science I believe never was there a, kingdom more 
drained, or a king more needy \ I am therefore 

thinking 

The poverty of the kings of Cappadocia seems to have be- 
come proverbial about this time. Horace takes notice of it- 
Mqncipiis hcuples, eget aeris Cdppadocum Rex* 
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TO ATTICUS. 5 

dunking of either resigning my guardianship, or, 
as Scsevola^ did in the case of Glabrio, stopping 
the payment of both principal and interest. 

And yet I have bestowed the lieutenancy, 
which, in compliment to me, you gave to Brutus 
upon Marcus Scaptius'^.and Lucius Gavius, who 
were his agents in Cappadocia, for they no lon- 
gei; traded in money within my province. Now 
you may remember we agreed, that he might 
have what lieutenancy he pleased, provided he 
did not dispose of one to a money-broker. In 
consequence of this, I presented him two com- 
missions besides ; but the persons, for M'hom he 
asked them, have left the province. 

Now concerning the Salaminians ; that affair I 
perceive has surprised you as well as me, for he 

never 



* This seems to have been apiece of private history, Scaevola 
probably was tutor to a young gentleman, whose affairs were so 
circumstanced, that he was obliged to suspend the payment of 
the debts upon his estate. 

^ Orig. Neceniminprmjinciameanegotiahantur. Accord- 
ing to the obvious meaning of these words. Ciceco &lls into a 
direct contradiction, which has not been observed by Monsieur 
Mongault, or any of the commentators. Here he tells us ex* 
pressly, tiiajt he gave Scaptitfs one of these commissions, because 
he discontinued his trade within his province^ and yet we find 
him in tiie same, quarrel with Brutus for refusing this commis- 
sion to Scaptius, because he was a money-briber. But in fact 
there were two of that name, and both of them friends to Bru- 
tus. One of them was. an agent in Cappad^ia, the other a 
money-broker in Cyprus* 
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6 . CICERO'S EPISTLES 

never told me that money was owing to him. So 
far from it, I have a memorandum of his writing, 
iti which he has these words, " The people of Sa- 
" lamis owe money to Marcus Scaptius and Pub- 
" lius Matinius n^y friends/' He recommends 
them to me, he gives his reason for doing it, and 
says, in, order to instigate me, that he was enga- 
ged* for them in a great sum of money. The 
settlement was that the Salaminians should pay 
at the rate of twelve in the hundred, the interest 
being added to the principal every six years. 
But Scaptius insisted upon forty-eight in the hun^ 
dred. I could not gratify him in this without be-* 
ing in danger of forfeiting the esteem, even of 
you, my dearest friend. For I should have violated 
the rule of my own government^ and absolutely 
ruined a city which claims the patronage of Cato * 
and of Brutus himself, and has been distinguished 
by marks of my kindness. 

At 



^ This probably was the money wbicb Scaptius bad borrowed 
at Rome for tbe Salaminians. 

* Cato bad reduced Cyprus into the form of a province, when 
the Romans took it from king Ptolemy, and he bad been attea*' 
ded in his expedition thither by his nephew Brutus, for which 
reason both of them declared themselves the patrons of that 
islaiikl. Upon the whole, it is more than probable, that some of 
the circumstances of this loon have not oome to our knowledge, 
otherwise we can scarcel/ recondifrdie conduct of Brutus, to 
&at aeble infiejubl^ .cfadracter,. for- which he is so remarkable 
in history. • •' . 
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to ATTICUS. 7 

J\%M% very timet 99ftP:tii»:S tjirpws before br^ & 
letter frpm Brutus, wfofmkig pa§ th»t the tbw^ 
W9fi acQuoerp of his o^n, though j^^tvis pever 
tpld ^ much, ?itb§r tp you or \np, a^^ Ul^ewi^ 
4e3inng me to bestp\y the lieutenancy uppn Seap'? 
dus. Now, you know, that wh^o I empowered 
ypu toaaake th^tofFei: tP JSrutus, J e^^cepted all 
mqney-hrpkers, and he, pf ftU nj^n^md, pught tp 
he excluded. For. h^ wf^s lieutien^pt tp Appius, 
an4coijjmftnde4,spfi]^p,?qUfL4rp.n;i of l^pjrsp, with 
whom he shut up in their segfitPthpifsei th? ser 
nate q]f SaUn)i§, until five i?f tljp i^pnfttPr^ wer? 
starved to. 4?ie^tb. J b^, tliere^i? i)ip wP^er^et 
foot within my,provii^cf^,flfl4 \va6 »§t by the Cy* 
prL^fl 4(3pvti^s at Jiplt^W, than J dispatched let- 
ters, prdering thpa^ ^ju^drofl? of borse (to le;*v^ 
the island, without 4^y> ^T>d fpr tjlji^t re^pa, I 
fuppo6<e Scaptius s^qit JBrutus ^QV^ yoji)^ Pur- 
ges against ine. I am, hQ\y^ypf^^ jj^^tprmio^d 
upon what to 4o. If 3rutus §h^ll think th^t I 
ought to 4^termine for forty-eight JP tbP hunr 
dred, a,fter laying it 4p^n W i^ ruje in i»y eidi^t, 
and enforcing it by t»y judgment, ipf 9ve|ry pwt 
of the province, tp d« §jit^f;0i§t*9p even of 
the mo;5t unprincipled u^ref^^ tbajt np i»pre tha^ 
twelve .in the hundred should be, taken; i^hf 
^hall t^ke it amiss that I refused a lieutenancy to 
a money-broker, after refusing the same to my 
friend Tprquatus, who solicited it for J^lips, 
and to Pompey himself, who asked it f<^ Sextius 

Statius^ 
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8 CICERO'S EPISTLES 

Statius, while both of them were satisfied with my 
reasons; if he shall resent my ordering the 
squadrons to evacuate the island; I shall indeed 
be sorry for his offence, but shall be more sorry 
to find Brutus not to answer the character I had 
conceived of him. 

Scaptius himself must at least acknowledge 
thut it was in his option^ while 1 was upon the 
bench, to have received his money. I will add 
lEinother thing, and I do not know whether you 
will not think I have gone too far in it All the 
interest ought to have stopt, even the interest, 
which my decree allowed from the time the Sala-r 
minians offered to deposit the money, and yet I 
prevailed with the Salaminians not to insist upon 
this. They have at my request dispensed with 
the rigid letter of the law towards him; but what 
will be the consequence to them, should Paulus* 
succeed me in this government ? All this I have 
done entirely to oblige Brutus, who has written 
very handsomely to you concerning me; but his 
letters to me, even when he solicits a favour, are 
written in haughty, insolent and distant terms, 
But I beg that you would write to him concerning 
the things I have mentioned;^ and let me know 
how he takes thenit 

I thought 

^ He means ^milius Paulus^ whose brother Lepidus had ii| 
piarriage the sister of Brutus^ and was therefore likely to be pa^n 
ti^} in his favQUiTf / 
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TO ATTICUS. 9 

I thought I had sufficiently explained all these 
particulars in my former letters; but, to say the 
truth, I was determined to make you sensible how 
well I had treasured up what you imparted to me 
more than once, I mean, that if I gained nothing 
by my goveirnment but the friendship of Brutus, 
I was amply rewarded. In this I will not con- 
tradict you, but still I believe you will agree with 
me, that his friendship would be too dearly pur- 
chased by the loss of my honour. Supposing, 
therefore, that my decree had compelled Scaptius 
to be immediately paid, on what terms I will 
refer to you, a reference which I would not make 
even to the judgment of Cato : yet do not ima- 
gine, that I have discarded your maxims. No, 
I have treasured them up in my soul. With 
tears you recommended to me the care of my ho- 
nour. Did ever a letter, come from your hand 
in which you did not repeat the same recommen- 
dation ? Let him, who is so disposed, be dis- 
pleased with me; I will bear him with patience. 
Justice and honour shall ever be on my side : and 
my six treatises upon government, which I am 
glad you so much approve of, are new pledges of 
my integrity. 

With the historical incident respecting Cnseus 
Flavius, the son of Marcus* you express yourself 

dissatisfied 

1 This probably relates to a passage in Cicero's book of go. 
vernment. Thjs Flavius lived about the year 448. The mat- 
ter is farther explained in his character of an orator. See page 
B5 of the translation. 
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10 CICERO'S EPISTLES 

dissatisfie*d. But you are to consider, that he is 
not to be placed before the decemviri^ because h^ 
lyas Curuk JSdile, an institution many year^i 
later than the decermirl Where then, you wiU 
say, was the utility of publishing the wiendaJT ? 
Before that time, il)e calendar was a matter so 
mysterious, that people were obliged to apply to 
a few lawyer^ who were In the lecret, to knoit 
the days of pleading. Now, many authors tell u* 
that Cneeus Flavius, a scribe, published the ca^ 
lendar, and digested the public records* I in^ 
form you of tlus, lest yon should imagine that I, 
or rather Africanus (for he is my author) is mi^r 
taken. I see you have noticed the mentioii. I 
made of the action of a certain pl*y^, and you 
make a wicked application of it; but I wr^te 
without meaning ilL 

The letters of Philotimus inform yon of 
my being saluted Imperator. But I suppose, 
now that you are in Epirus, you have received 
two letters of mine, containing my whole hijstory, 
one dated from Pendenissum, upon its being 
taken, the other from Laodicea, and both of them 
were delivered to your own servants* I sent two 
public letters by different couriers to Rome, lipon 
the same subject, not choosing to trust the sea 
conveyance- 

I quite agree with you in your sentiments con- 
cerning my daughter TuUia, and I have signi- 
fied^ in a letter, my consent, both to her and my' 

wife. 
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wife. I remember the words you told me sometime 
ago, " I wish that ypu would return to your old 
flock ^"^ But there was no occasion for correcting 
any thing of that letter concerning Memmius; 
for I much rather approve of the party proposed 
by Pontidia, than that by Sqrvilia. You may 
therefore employ my friend Auffius, who has aU ^ 
ways professed a great regard for me, and I sup- 
pose more now than ever, if, as I believe, he has 
suceeded to bis brother's affection for me, as well 
as to rhis estate. How sincere that affection was 
I had frequent proofs, and especially in the affair 
of Bursa. It now lies \tritli you to relieve me of a 
load that lies heavy upon my spirits. I am by no 
means pleased with the exception^ proposed by 
Furnius, for I had no apprehension as to any 
other time, but the one excepted. But if you 
were at Rome, I would write you more fully on 
this head. I am not surprised that you rest all 
your hopes of tranquillity upon Pompey in the 
present situation of affairs, and in speaking of 
him for the future, I think you need no longer 
apply to him the epithet faithless \ 

If 

^ Meaning that oar author should give his daughter to a 

Roman knight, of which order both he and Atticus originally 

were. What follows here is all private history, and perhaps 

requires more explanation than it deserves. 

« Fi%, That Cicero should return home, if there was no war 
with the Parthians. 

« Nothing surely could be more weak than Cicero was in hi% 
judgment of mankind, but at th^ same time his acknowledg- 
nients show an honest heart. 
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If I preserve no method in this letter, I must 
impute it to you, whose extemporaneous effusion I 
imitate. My two little Ciceros love one another ; 
they pursue the same studies and the same exer- 
cises; but, as Isocrates said of Ephorus and 
Theopompus, the one requires a bridle, the other 
a spur, I intend to give Quintus the manly robe 
on the feast of Bacchus \ at his father's request 
I will observe that feast without any regard to 
intercalations. I have a great affection for Dio- 
nysius, though my boys say, that he is furiously 
passionate ; but no man can have more learning 
or better morals than he has, or love you and me 
better than he does. 

You have been justly informed, thatThermus 
and Silius * arc very popular in their government, 
which they deserve of me by their disinterested 
conduct You may say the same thing of Marcus 
Nonius, Bibulus, and if you please, of me. Now 
I wish Scrofta^had a situation where he might 
evince bis worth ; for it is an office, which renders 
talents conspicuous. All the others disgrace the 
political system of Cato. It was very kind in you 
to recommend my interest to Hortensius. Dio* 

nysius 

1 Ofig. lAheralibus, It fell upon the 17th of March^ and 
it was a time of the year id which joung gentlemen commonly 
assume the manly robe. 

^ He was governor of Bithynia and Pontus. 
* ' He was mentioned before, and the whole of this passage 
about him is extremely obscure. 
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nysius has no hopes of Amianus, nor have I the 
least hint concerning Terentius. Mseragenes is 
certainly dead ; I travelled over his estate without 
seeing one creature upon it This I did not know, 
when I conversed with your freedman Democra- 
tus. I have given the order respecting the Rho- 
sianware\ But what can be your meaning? 
You used to administer only simple herbs in em- 
bossed charges and magnificent dishes, what then 
do you mean to serve in these earthen vessels? 

A trumpet is ordered for your Phemius, and 
it shall be sent him, provided the strains, which he 
may play will, be worthy of him. — ^The Parthian 
war is ready to commence. Cassius had dis- 
patched very foolish accounts upon that head, 
before the letters of Bibulus reached Rome ; but 
whien these are read, I hope they will at last rouse 
the senate. For my own part I am very uneasy. 
£ven supposing my government should not be 
prolonged beyond the year, and I hope it will 
not, yet still I have some apprehensions of June 
and July. Whatever may be the event, Bibulus 
will hold out at least for two months ; but what 
will become of him, whom I shall leave in my 
command, especially if it be my brother. Nay, 
what will become of myself, if Jam obliged to 
stay longer than I look for ; I am greatly per- 
plexed. 

^ Rhosus was a town situated upon the gulph of Issas, and 
Bttmi to have been famous for a coarse kind of earthenware. 
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plexed. I, however, have at length agreed with 
Dejotarus, that he shall serve in my Camp with 
all his forces, which amount to thirty cohorts, of 
400 men, each armed in the Roman manner, and 
SOOO horse. With this reinforcement I shall be 
able to defend myself, till Pompey arrives, and 
his letters inform me that he is appointed to that 
command. The Parthians have fixed their win- 
ter quarters. Orodes is expected in person. In 
short we shall have enough upon our hands. 

My edict conforms to that of Bibulus, with the 
exception of that clause, which, as you wrote to 
me, " would bear too hard upon our order ^^ 
Now my expression has th6 same meaning, but it 
is better guarded, and is taken from the Asiatic 
edict of Quintus Mudus, the &on of Publius, and 
imports, *' that if a transaction be of such a na- 
ture as in equity to be invalid, we will then 

appeal 

^ Cicero had a particular deference for the order of knights 
hen mentioned. We have already seen that they generally 
^rmed the public revenues, and consequently they were per- 
mitted by the senate to make the best of the people of the 
conquered countries, whom they sometimes oppressed most 
dreadfully. On this account Bibulus in his edict, as other 
governors have doae« had a clause, declaring he would observe 
all Qontrsicts that were not oppressive or fraudulent. Poc^a 
€onveftia, quce nee m, nee dolo facta erunt, servaho. Bibu- 
lus, it seems, had named the knights expressly, as if this 
clause had been applicable peculiarly to their order, which our 
author did not think so decent, and therefore kept to more ge- 
neral terms. 
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TO ATTICUS- 15 

appeal to the principle of conscience.** In many 
cither respects, I followed the edict of Scaevola. 
I have in particular adopted that clause, which 
ihe Greeks think amounts ^to the restoring them 
to their liberty, by allowing them, in all their dis- 
putfes, to proceed according to their own laws. 

Now you must know, that my edict is but short, 
because I have thought fit to divide it into two 
heads. One comprehends the affairs of the pro- 
vince, and regulates all matters regarding the ac* 
counts of the city debts, interests, bonds, and 
every thing that relates to the farmers of the re- 
venue. The other head, which cannot be regu- 
larly settled, but by to edict, relates to the modes 
of succession, to entries upon estates, to commis- 
sions of bankruptcies, and to sales, all which mat- 
ters can only be proceeded upon, and settled by 
edict Every thing else relating to jurisdiction, I 
have left unmentioned, and have declared that in 
such matters my decision should be in confor- 
mity to the rules of the city praetors. By these 
means, it has been my care, and I have hitherto 
succeeded,, to please every body. The Greeks 
exult in being left to their own judges and their 
own municipal lawis. This, you will say, is to 
leave them to a gang of jugglers. No matter, 
they think they are restored to their former inde- 
pendence. The judges, whom you have at Rome 
iare, I suppose, men of high respectability; wit- 
ness Turpio the cobler, and Vettius the usurer; 

You 
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You seem curious to know how I have proceed^ 
ed with regard to the farmers of the revenue* 
I caress them, I humour them, I compliment and 
oblige them, and thus I prevent their being op- 
pressive to any person. ^Vhat will surprise you 
still more is, Servilius has even given them a 
title to the interest of the money, for which they 
contracted with the , province. I manage the 
affair thus. I give the contractors for the pro- 
vince a reasonable time for payment; and if they 
make it before the day elapses, I tell them I will 
deduct the legal interest, but if they pass the 
day of payment, they must then stand to the 
terms of their contracts. By this regulation the 
Greeks are not loaded with intolerable usury, and 
the farmers are extremely well pleased. Thus I 
give them fine compliments in abundance, and 
make them always welcome at my house. In 
short, I live with them so familiarly, that each 
thinks himself the favourite. I know them how- 
ever too well. You understand what I mean. 

What do you say concerning the statue of 
Africanus? What a medley this letter is! But your 
letters have made me in love with his manner. 
Is Mettellus Scipio ignorant, that his grandfather 
never was censor* ? The inscription upon that 

statue 



^ Our author probably means a statue of the second Scipior 
Africanus, which Metellus insisted upon to be a statue olS 
Scipio Nasica, the grandfather of this Scipio. 
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statue to which you have given so exalted a 
place in the temple of Ops, mentions only his 
being consul. In like manner, upon the statue 
in the temple of Pollux, the inscription mentions 
only his being consul ; and that it is his statue 
appears from the attitude, the robe, the ring and 
the face. And indeed, when I observed in that 
cavalcade of gilded equestrians, which this same 
Metellus has erected in the capitol, the image' 
of Scipio Africanus, inscribed with the name of 
Serapion *, I thought it had been the mistake of 
the workmen, but I am' now cohvinced it was 
Owing to the disgraceful ignorance of Metellus 
himself 

With regard to my misteike concerning Flavius 
and the calendar, if it be one, it is a very gene- 
ral mistake. You have don6 well to inquire,; 
I was obliged to follow a public, though perhaps 
a false tradition, which is often all the direction' 
we have with regard to the Greeks. How gene- 
ral is the opinion among them, that Aicibiades 
in his voyage to Sicily thi*ew into the sea Eupo- 
lis, the father of ancient comedy. Yet this fact 
is confuted by Eratosthenes *, who has produced 
plays of Eupolis, composed since that time. 

Not- 

^ This was a name gtveo to Scipio Nasdca> on tccount of 
his great resemblance to a slave of the same name. 

^ Rewrote a treatise upon the drama which is (piotedby 
Atheneus and Julius Vdliax. 

Vol. U. C 
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Notwithstanding this anachronism, Duris.^, the 
Samian, an accurate historian/ has not Lost hiS: 
credit by falling into it, because the mistake was 
gei^eral. Js it not universally understood, and 
by Theophrastus amongst others, thfM; Zaleucus^, 
cpmposed the Locrian^lawjS? But does Theo- 
phrastus suffer in his character, if your favourite 
Timeus has shewn him to be lender a mistake as 
to the fact? ;Bu.t it is disgraceful in a man to be 
ignorant that his great grandfather never was 
censor, £|$pecially as none of the Cornelii, after 
hi)» cons^irlate^ wajs censor doriivg his life. 

As to iPhilotimus, and the payment of the f^ve 
hundred twenty-four thousand serteces; I un- 
derstand he is to be at Chersonesus abputthe 
beginning pf January ; but as yet I. have had f no 
letter from him. Camillus writes me, that he 
has received my arrears. J should be glad to 
knPw^ what at (present t do not know, how mu^h. 
- . . ^hey 

i He was contemporary with Ptolemy Philadclphus, and wrote 
the history of the Greeks and Macedonians. 

* ke was a disciple of Thales, and is mentioiied by taany 
authors. 

* These were descendants of tiie Locrians, who livdi 
about mount Parnassus, and lived in a city of Magna Gracia in 
Italy, which was built by the attendants of Ajax Oileus, who set- 
ded there after the war of Troy. 

* It was a rule among the Romans not to makd a man oen$or> 
till he had passed the office of consul, and this made the mistake, 
ofMetellus tlie more inexcusable, for the rettson given by 
Cicero. / 
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they amount tQ. B^t we will teilk of these mat- 
ers heref^fter, and perhaps mpre.qpQveniently^ 
wbea we meet. I own to yqu, flay 4eareet 
friend, that Iwa9 abnned with thfttp^siige^ 
towards the end of yo.ur^l^tter, ^hioh ^tts;hegina^ 
Ne^dl^M YOtt thea conjure i»(3 in the laost 
affectiojoate term^ to he 9Jway$:iQirc«|i3i»pc|ct^ and 
.^eehow every thing is transacted!- Have yon 
then heard any rumpur? , It is ppt indeed tikely 
that yon have; for I think nothing );k^ or cap 
escape, nry vigilance- .>J^typt, tl^^it h^»t, thp;;^ 
cautions, seeqos tp pae Jp have some jp^wing. .. 
I again. tell yop; tl^t your Bx^sw^..p> Marcus 
Octayi\is was very prpp^r* h^4 ^t^b^pn ajittlp 
more peremptory, Por, Ca^ljust^as; s^t his 
frjgedman tome with very pressing , letters, hut 
bis rcfl^est resp^cjtiug the pajit^prp,.aj5i4:Uw cour 
Jributions of the several states^ wsja- sca^df4pi;u|» 
I replied that I w^s mprtiiied by the public inaJ;- 
tention to my government, and thsit it was not 
known at Rome J: levi^ no nipney on the puhUc, 
but to discharge the public debts. I informed 
him farther, that I could not bring myself to think, 
that I could honourably grant, or he receive, the 
money he demianded ; and I admonished him 
from the sincere affection I have for him, th?tt 

' he 

^ These ^diles.geaf^rally iDsisted upon the {)rovipceft hoiag 
tax^ to dafiay the expense of the pablicshiRWfl^. which Cictra 
, thought was a 8^and9lou8 jimpositioja* 

C 2 
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he, who accuses others, should see that himself be 
free from faults As to his reque^st respecting 
the pantbefrs, I observed that it was not consis- 
tent with my honour to compel the Ciby rites to 
hunt at the public expence. 

Lepta is quite overjoyed with your letter, 
which is weU composed, and has done me great 
lionour with him. I am gratified that your little 
daughter was so earnest in desiring you to send 
me her compliments; I ahi- likewise obliged to 
Pilia. Do you, therefore, present my compli- 
ments to both, but especially to the former, 
whose affection is the mbre^ remarkable, as it is 
impossible for her to remember ever to have 
seen me*. The date of your letter being the 
last of December, renewed to me the dear re- 
ittembrance of that glorious oath^ which shall 
never be forgotten. Never did a magistrate ap- 
pear with more lustre than I did that day. Now 
T have answered all particulars; and I repay 
you in kind, and not gold for brass. 

I have 

^ Caelius had distinguished himself ia three sereral impeach*, 
ments of great men for malpractices. 

• There is an obscurity in the original, the best reading is, 
Quem jamprideTii nunquam i)idtt, 

* When Cicero was going out of his consulate, hewashin* 
dared by Meteltus Nepos, the tribune, from haranguing the 
people^ , He therefore took the opportunity of adding to the 

«mltn»3r oath made by the consuls, upon the expiration of their 
office, tfait he h^d saved his country, and in this the people ap« 
plaudedbim. 
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I have indeed another note from you, which I 
must not let pass unanswered. Lucceius^ it 
seems, has parted with his seat at Tusculanunv 
and I think, he has done right, if it s^ves to 
diminish his expences; for there he used to have 
no other company but his music^master. . 1 should 
be glad to know how his: affairs stand. I even 
hear that our friend Lentulus has been obliged to 
advertise his estate at Tusculanum to raise money; 
I wish the affairs of both, and also thoBe of Ses* 
tius and Cielius, if I mistake not, were less em^ 
barrassed. We may say of them all as. Homer 
says of the Greeks^ when Hector gave them a 
challenge, They 

BlusKd to refuse, and to accept it fear'dK 

I suppose you have heard, that Curius has some 
thoughts of recalling Memmius. As to the debt 
of Egnatius the Sidicinian, my hopes are neither 
very faint nor very sanguine. Dejotarus is ex^ 
tremely concerned about the recovery of Pena*- 
rius, whom you recommended to me. So much 
for your short letter. 1 beg that, about the 15th 
of May, when I shall be at Laodicea, you will 
frequendy write to me, and that, after you are 

arrived 

^ 0'^* ai}io4(V /Aiv amnfac^aty ^fi9«y ) vw^tyBou, Our author 
applies this to their situation with regard to Csesarj whom tfaej 
wished well, though they durst not yet venture to dedare tbdr 
attachment to him. 
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driived at Athena^ you will s^fid courieri^ to ifie ; 
for I shall then learn how things are at Romei 
and how. the governments have been distributedi 
which distribution has taken place in the month 
of Mafch. But how came you by means of 
Hcrodes to extort from C*sar fifty Attic talents. 
By this you have incurred great displeasure with 
Pompey. For he thinks the money ^ thus ob- 
tained by you, is so much loss to him^ and that 
CsBsar will be more cautious how he proceeds in 
building his seat in the forest of Aricia. ^ i 

I learned this circumstance from Publius Ve* 
diuSy who^ though a profligate, is very intimate 
with Pompey. He came to meet toe with two 
chariots and a chaise drawn by coursers, a litter, 
and such a numerous retinue, that were the bill 
brought in by Curius* to pass, Vedius could not 
be taxed at less than a hundred thousand serte- 
ces. He had in one of his chariots. a Cynoce* 
phialus \ and was attended bcf a number of wild 
€tsses. Never did I see a more unpriiuripled 
man. But hear the Sequel. H^ was entertained 
iit Laodicea^ in the house of Pompeius Vjindul- 

lus, 

^ This rfelaltsSs. probably to money iborrowcd by Caesar of 

^ This was a kind of a turnpike bill for imposing a tax upon 
.aUeqpipages.to keep the public roads in repair. 

^ Veiy -strange stories are told of this creature, which seenis 
/iQ have teen very ra|:^ among the Romany* It was an ape with 
the head of a dog, and hence called xvvoxf ^aXo;.— •£. 
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his, where he left Ms Uaggage when he s^ out -ti 
wuit upon md^ In the mean ^ik^ '"Uindullus 
died^ and, of course, faisestatg^^iMis understood 
Jbo deitolve to/ his {)a4;rOn Poitq>«y the Great. 
Caius ^^ennonioas th^n came to the i^use of Vm^ 
dullu8, and in ^^aling up hi& ^ffebts^ he seizes 
those of: Vedius, ifl' which^ep^ "ftiUttdr the mini- 
atures:^ of five ladies^ >ai^d amoQgbt^them that of 
the sister and wife of your two friends Brutus and 
Lepidus, whose names indeed are characteristic 
of their characters 3 «fc|r FWnR' but a brute would 
have associated with such a fellow, and he who 
could connive ^t sucl> foul fnj^onducit in hifi iffife, 
must be g^^y indexed ^^ Thisincidjjgjt I by the way 
comipunic^te to you.; for botjh of ias hay^ p^o 
much of female qujr iosiJty. ; 

' There is one; thing J, giyould recpo^mend to yo^, 
I bear |:h£tt Appiu^ Js construc^ing.a pprtipq^i^t 
Eleu^i^; what wpuld you think, if I rshou^d qoa^ 
one foj: thp acadcgaiy ? You wiHt^ll^pap, I an? in 
tlie right of it; )biJit. I desire to ^^jeypur s^itj- 
ment^ ^n writing*^ To spe^Jk |;he. t^juth^ I f^m^ 

much 



* Some here read 'the original Langulculai, others Planguf* 
cuUff. The latter resembled chilcjrens* doi>l^ and were made 
use of as puppets by the young ladies or.Athens. Be this 
as it will, those mentioned here by Cicero seem to have been 
common presents of ladies to their gallant^, and q, tacit acknow- 
ledgment of their having granted them favours.. 

* The reader no doubt perceivea Cicerb^s puns here. Lcpi- 
dus in the Latin signifies a jovial man. 
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much ia love with Athens, that I am desirous to 
jbequeatb tq it some monument of my affection. 
X ^m averse to inscribe my own name upon the 
statues of ptb/ers^ ; but in this I will be directed 
l>y you, I^t . me know the precise day on 
which the Romap mysteries are to be celebrated, 
and how you spent the winter* Farewel, writteq 
on the 765th day after the battle of I-euctra*, 



EPISTLE II. 

W HEK your freedman Philogenes came to pay 
me his compliments at Laodicea, and told me he 
was to sail directly for you, I committed to his 
care this letter, in answer to that which I recei- 
ved from the courier of Brutus. I will begin with 
the latter part of yours, which has given me much 
uneasines; Iniean what Cincius wrote you con- 
cerning the conversation of Statins, who to my 
very great.concern, is made to say that I approve 
of the measure ^ I approve of it !— Could such ^ 

thing 

^ Cicero seems to have been doobtfiUj whether to present to 
the city of Athe()i^gnew statue^ made at his ownexpence>.or (o 
appropriate one already made by a new inscription.— £. 

^ He means the death of Clodius. 

' This regards the bad understanding that still continue^ be- 
tween Cicero*s brother and his wife^ sister to Atticus> which 
had gone sq &r that Statiijs^ (be favourite freedm^ of Quintus 

Picer9> 
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thing come into their head ! Give me leave to say 
that I wish the bonds of my intimacy with you to 
t>e multipUed, though those of affection are the 
most binding. So far am I from wishing for any 
dissolution of the ties whith at present mutually 
bind us. As to my brother, I am no stranger to 
the harsh expressions he often throws out upon 
this subject ; but I have as often brought him 
again into temper. I believe you are sensible 
of this. In our late journey and campaign, I 
have frequently seen him in a passion, and 
as frequently appeased. I know not what he 
has written to Statius, but, whatever resolution 
he may have adopted, it was indecent for him to 
correspond with his freedman upon so delicate a 
point For my own part, it shall be my prin- 
cipal study to prevent his taking any step that 
may distress us, or be improper in itself. In an 
affair of this nature, every friend ought to exert 
himself to the utmost ; but the chief burden of 
this duty falls upon young Cicero, who is now 
tnore than a boy. I am not wanting to him in 
^y counsel on this head, and I think he has a 
most tender and becoming affection for his mo- 
ther, and is likewise w<Miderfully fond of you. 
He has indeed a fine genius, but I have my dif- 
ficulties 

Cicero, tock the freedom to say, that our author approved of 
their being divorced from one another^ and this it seems had 
piqued Atticus, who was unwilling that his sister should be thus 
exposed. 
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ficulties in managing hi^ spirit which is not a Utr 
tie untractaWe. 

Having thus ift my first page, answeored the 
last page of your lett^, I now return to the firat 
page of yours. I imagined, that all thq cities c»f 
Peloponnesus were maritime, uppn no obtoure 
authority, but such a one as you approve of, I 
mean the geography of DicJBarch^s. In Char- 
ron's narrative of the descent into the cave «f 
Trophonius\ he blames the Gr:eeks on many ao- 
counts> for being sq fond of the seaside;, nor 
does he .mention a; place in all Peloponnes- 
sus, that is not maritime. Notwithstanding the 
regard I have for the author, who was a very ac- 
curate historian, and Jived in Peloponnesus, yet 
still I was. astonished, and not knowing what 
judgment to form, I Consulted Dionysius, At 
first he was at a loss; but at last he gave it en- 
tirely for Dics^archus,. who has as much credit 
with him as your banker faa3 with you, or ouna 
with me^ He pronounced a place called Le- 

preon 

* This regards some passages of our author's book upon go- 
vernment, whidi Attieus wns not quite satisfied with. This 
Chscron was supppsed to be the son of ApoUo, and Dicaedniiiis 
put into his month a narrative or description of the descent into 
the cave of Trophonius, so well known to antiquity for reveal- 
ing fntur^ events. It seems Atticus was not satisfied with our 
author's assertion, that all the towQS of Peloponnesus were ma- 
ritime, because Arcadia, which lay within Peloponckesus^ was 
entirely an inland province. 

2 Viz. Caius Vestorbas and Marcus Cluvius. 
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preon to be a ^ea town of Arcadia. As to Tem\ 
Aliphera and Tritia, he was of opinion, that they 
were built sinee llie Trojan war, and as a proof 
of this he pf oduced Homer's catalogue of ships, 
where no such places are mentioned. Now I 
transcribed this passage from Diceearchus ver«* 
batim into my own work. ' I am sensible I 
ought to write Phliasios, and you will take care 
to make that correction in your copy, as I have 
dpne in mine. But, at first sight, the similitude 
of the words deceived me; for I believed that 
Philountai came from Philius in the same man- 
ner, as OpontiOi from Opous, and Sipountioi 
from Sipous. But I soon was convinced of this 
mistake. 

I perceive that my moderation and disinterest 
tedness give you pleasure ; but how would it be 
enhanced were you here in person. O! had 
yon been but prei^nt.at the court of justice^ 
which I held from the 13th of February to the 1st 
of May, for all the divisions of my government, 
excepting Cilicia. There I performed wonders 
indeed. Many cities had the whole of their debt 
cancelled ; many were gteatly relieved i while all 
of them, being judged by their own laws and 
in their own forms, recovered their spirits by 
tiius recovering their constitution* I have given 
those cities a power of keeping themselves free 

of 

^ All those places lie in Greece. 
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of debt, or making their debts very easy, by two 
means ; the one^ during the whole time of my 
government, I have not put them, and I speak 
without a figure, to one farthing of expcnce, I 
repeat it, not to a single farthing. It is incredi- 
ble how many cities have discharged their debt 
from this single circumstance. The other mean, 
I gave them was as follows; it is not easy to 
conceive how the cities were purloined. This I 
learnt from those, who had for ten years past 
been magistrates, and who did not scruple to ac^ 
knowledge the fact; and therefore, to prevent a 
public censure, they returned with their own 
hands the money to the people. By this mean 
the people, without any difficulty, paid to our 
farmers of the revenue all the land tax for this 
termS of which, till then, they had not paid a 
farthing, and all their arrears of the last This 
has endeared me to the farmers ; *^ and they will 
be sure, you say, to remember the obligation/' 
Of this I am sensible. 

In all the other departments of my jurisdiction, 
I proceeded widi no small address, and my cle- 
mency has been joined to wonderful affability. 
In giving my audiences, I lay aside the state 
of the governor of a province. I suffer no ap- 
plications to be made to the gentlemen of my 
bedchamber. Before day-break, I walk about 

in 

* Orig. Lustro. • Vix. Five years. 
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in my hpuse, as I used formerly to do, when I 
stood for public offices. This behaviour secures 
me popularity and influence, and, I was formerly 
so accustomed to it, that it gives me as yet no 
pain. 

I think of setting out for Cilicia on the 7th of 
May, where I intend to spend the month of June* 
I wish I may do it in peace, for we are threat- 
ened with a dreadful war from the Parthians, 
and I set out in July on my return; for the year 
of my labour ends upon the 30th, and I am in 
great hopes that it will receive no prolongation. 
I have the minutes of all that passed in the se- 
nate to the 7th of March, by ^ideh I learn that 
our friend Curio' is resolved to hazard every 
thing, rather than that any final resolution 
should be taken, with regard to the province. 
But I hope to see you very soon. 

I now come to your friend Brutus and also 
mine, since you will have it so. Believe me, I 
have done every thing that I could effect in my 
province, or in Cappadocia. I have dealt, and 
daily deal, with the king, in all shapes, I mean 
by letters. I had him at my own house for 
three or four days, during some political troubles 

into 

^ llie senate bad passed a resolution the year before, that in 
the month of March, this year the consuls should bring in a 
bill for settling the governments of the provinces, particularly 
<;ho8e of the two Gauls. But Curio, who was a tribune, and 
aome pf his (Colleagues put a negative upon it. 
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into which he fell, and from which I delivered 
him. At that time, and upon all occasions af- 
terwards, I did not fail to beg and entreat him 
upon my own account, and to admonish and 
exhort him upon his. I know I made a consi- 
derable impression, but his distance from me pre- 
vents my learning precisely what effects my in- 
terference has produced. 

With regard to the Salaminians, though I 
might compel them, I persuaded them to oSer 
Sqaptius the payment of his whole debt, at the 
rate of twelve in the hundred, frx)m the date of 
the last bond, the interest being added to the 
principal for every year and. no longer. A ten- 
der was made of the money, but it was refused 
by Scaptius. " So you say, you wanted that 
Brutus should lose somewhat of his due, for his 
security bore forty-eight in the hundred." But 
this could not be paid, nor, if the payment of it 
were possible, could I, in honour, suffer it I 
hear that Scaptius repents his not accepting the 
offen He has some reason; for that which h^s 
called a decree of the senate for suffering an ac- 
tion to be brought on this bond in a court of 
law, passed only because the Salaminians had 
contracted the debt, in express contradiction to 
the Gabinian law, which makes all bonds 
for money, borrowed in that manner, to be le- 
gally void. The decree of the senate, therefore, 
only gave this bond that degree of validity, which 

ai^ 
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«<iy other bond possesses in a court of law. But 
nothing was dtone with regard to the interest 

Thus you hl^ve a regular detail of what I have 
done in this matter ; I believe thait Brutus will 
approve of it; I doubt wli^ther you will, but I 
£tm certain of Cato's approbation. And now to 
advert to yourself: and will you^ my Atticus, the 
panegyrist of ihy accomplishments and integrity^ 
will you, as Ennius^ says, with yoUr own lips 
desire me to restore to Scaptius his squadrons of 
horse, to enforce the payment of this money? 
Were you who, as you write m^ are (Sometimes 
pained that you are not wife me, were you, I say, 
with n^, Would you suffer me, were I willing to 
comply with such a request? Give him, you say, 
but fifty horse. I tell you, Spartachus had not 
so many whan he began his rebellion. What mis- 
chief 



^ The quotation from Eunkis is ausus es hoc ex ore iuo, 
^htch will appear to have itiach propriety; if we apply to it a 
remark made by A. Gellius Lib. i. 15. that frivolous words 
are conceived in the mouth, but words of truth and wisdom in 
the breast. For tliis reason, observes the same critic. Homer 
represents the sage Ulysses, as sending forth his deep voice iw 
rrfiioffrom the breast. To words thus hatched, as it were. In 
the moQtb, and, destitute of the gravity of wisdom and truth, 
uttered without thought, Cicero alludes when he says er ore tuo, 
is worthy to be added, that^ according to the ancients one use of 
the teeth was to serve as a wall or hedge in restraining the pet* 
ulance of the tongue. Hence such expression as this applied to 
a rash speaker in Homer, «o#oy <n rrrot ^vyn t^xot a^lorruv bow 
could such a speech escape the hedge of thy teeth.«^£. 
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chief then might not such a wicked band comtti^r 
upon so opeji an island ? Have they not com-* 
mitted it ? Reflect on what they did, before I en- 
tered upon this government, when they shut up 
the senators so long, in the veiy place in which 
they deliberated, that some of them peris^hed 
through hunger. For you must know that 
Scaptius had a lieutenancy from Appius, which 
gave him the command of some troops. Will 
you then, whose idea presents itself to my eyes^ 
as soon as I begin to form any virtuous, any 
noble desigil, will you, I say, desire me to make 
Scaptius a lieutenant? Besides, we came to a 
resolution, and I convinced Brutus of its expe- 
diency, not to give any such commission ta 
money-broker. 

What ? entrust a troop of horse to Scaptius? 
Why not a corp of infantry? He is then become 
liberal of his money|^ " But you say, the chief 
men of the island agree to it'' I know the con- 
trary; they came to me as far as Ephesu% and 
with tears in their eyes, laid before me the wick- 
edness of those troops, and the greatness of their 
own misery. Upon this, I immediately issued 
out orders for the squadron to evacuate the 
island by a certain day, which was one of the 

reasons^ 



: ^ Orig, SumpH jam nepos evatUt Scaptius. Scaptius ft 
leems had offerisd to maintain those horse, which was very ex* 
pensive, upon which Cicero rallies him. 
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reasons why the Salaminians in their public bc% 
have so highly extolled my conduct 6ut what 
occasion is there now for lliis troop> for the Sa- 
laminians tender the money, unless you mean 
that I should compel them by force of arms to 
pay interest, at the rate of forty -eight in the hun- 
dred. If I did, shall I ever dare to read, nay, 
to touch, the works of your favourite authors ? 
Give me leave to say, my dearest Atticus, that 
in this matter you are too partial for Brutus, 
and I am afraid, too unmindful of me* I have 
acquainted Brutus in what manner you have 
written to me on this subject. Now, as tp what 
* remains, I will cordially oblige Appius, * but 
only so far as is consistent with my honour; for 
him I bear no personal grudge. I love Brutus; 
Pompey^is wonderfully zealous to serve him, 
whom indeed I regard more and more every day. 
You have heard that Caius Caelius' comes hither 
as questor. I know nothing of the matter, but I 
cannot help having my own thoughts. I am not 

pleased 

^ He was accused df mal-administration byDolabella> but 
his great friends interposed with Cicero to favour him^ which 
was very much in his power^ because* the proofi against him 
were to be collected in our author*s government. 

^ His eldest son had married the daughter of Appios. 

3 This was Caius Caelius, sumamed Caldus, of a constilar fa- 
mily^ whom, though our author does not choose to brand ex* 
pressly, yet he makes a shrewd insinuajtton against hhn; 

Vol. II. D 
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pleased with th« conduct ofPamanes^ I hope 
to be at Athens in the month of September, and 
I should be extremely gkd to know the whole 
of your rout 

Your letter from^ Corcyra acquainted me with 
the egregious folly of Sempronius Rufusl I 
have only to add, that I envy the influence of 
Vestorius. I would have scribbled more, but 
the day now dawns, the crowd breaks in, and 
Philogenes is in haste. Farewel then; make my 
compliments to Pilia and my dear Cascilia', 
when you write to them ; my boy Cicero sends 
you his. 



EPISTLE III. 

.X HOUGH nothing remarkable has happened, 
since the letter I sent you by your freedman Phi- 
logienesy yet I think proper to write to you by 
Philotimus, whom I am sending back to Rome. 
In the first ptace then, the thing that gives me the 
greatest concern, is a matter in which you, as se- 
parated 

* See voL i. page 354. 

9 Sde vol. i. page 303^ 

^ She ^^s daughter to Atticos^'and so called from her fa- 
ther's being adopted into the family of the Caecilii. See ?ol. i. 
page 210. 
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pajrated from me bjr a mde seaS csixi give me no 
aisistanqe; for it mutt be instaatdy determined* 
You perceive that the tersn of my goyernment 
draw3 to a omclusioin (for I must leave it on the 
SOth of July), and xny successor is not yet appoint- 
ed. Wbonx am I to leave as my lieutenant in 
the government? My brother is indeed the moat 
proper, as well as most popular, man for this 
employment; first, because nobody better de* 
serves the honour with which it is attended ; in the 
next place, be is the only man I have with me, 
who has served the office of prsfttor. For Pon- 
tkaias, aceordkig to the eondition and contract 
upon which he attended me hither, has left me 
&r some time; and nobody thinks my questor 
deserves it; for he Jis £rivoloufi^ profligate, and 
rapacious *. ^ 

As to my brother, I must let you know, in the 
first place, that I believe it will be^ impossible for 
me to prevail with him to accept of the lieute* 
iiuicy. For he hates this province, and to say 
the tnidi, nothing can be more hateful, nothing 

mote 

NoTDf xt/Xiy)ii nvyMT wptiis akof. 
This is a proverbial expression^ literally thus, the south wind 
roUs between us muny waves of the wide lea.*— £. 
• * Orig. TbgcET. This word, though obsolete, is appropriate, 
and is appltcabie to a thief, as one who wishes to lay his hmid 
and fottr^ whatever he comes at. The original verb is i%vx«r, 
hence tago or tango of die Latins, dad our /(wcA,<— ^S. 
D 2 
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more troublesome. In the next place, supposing 
him to yield to my solicitations,, how can I urge 
it consistently with fraternal affection? A dread- 
ful war is ready to break out upon Syria^ and 
threatens this province, where, supposing the 
yeaarly fundsi to be: settled, there is. nothing. dn 
.readinei^^ to oppose the enemy. Will it, I say, 
vbe acting as one brother should do by another, for 
me to. lea^e him in such circumstances, or can I 
^discharge, my duty to my / country, by appointing 
an insignificantiperson for my substitute ? You 
see therefore how great my difficulties* are, and 
^bow much I am at a loss for counsel. What shall 
;I say ? I ought to have had nadiing to do with the 
aftairs of this government. . Haw much more dcr 
isirable is your province.; you leave it^ if you 
have not left it already, when you will, and you 
never are:,a!t.a loss whom to make your deputy 
pver Thespcotiaand.Chaonia*. . 
. I have not yet met with my brother^ so that I 
know not wjiether this commission will be .agrees 
able to him,, or* whether I can prevail upon him 
•jtQ accept of it, and if I should, yet still I must 
feel some uneasiness. So much for the mea- 
sure 

^ It is easy tiQ4)erceive,. how very studied are all the diffi- 
culties our author speaks of here. ' The truth is^ his brother 
had behave^ so very ill in his own government^ that it was no 
wonder, if Cicerp was afraid he might be thought a very im- 
proper man &r haying a fres^ command conferred upon him. 

^ These were two estates belpnging to Atticus in Epirus. 
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sure that gives me pain. All the rest of my 
conduct hitherto has been fall of virtuous glory, 
and virtuous popularity, and such as does 
honour to the author of the books irhich you so 
much commend. The cities own me as their 
preserver, the farmers of thfe revenue are more 
than satisfied. No man complains of being in- 
sulted, and few have even felt the severity, of 
a just -decree, nor have they, who do, been 
heard to murmur. My actions have deserved 
a triumph, but I will discover no symptoms of 
ambition for that; nay, not the smallest thought 
of it, unless you, at least advise me« This 
finishing stroke in delivering over my province, 
puts me to a little trouble ; but Providence will 
conduct every thing for the best 

As to the affairs of Rome^ you surely know 
them more fully, more firequently, and more cer- 
tainly than I can ; and indeed it gives me con- 
cern, that I did not learn the true state of them 
from you. For here we have had many disa- 
greeable accounts concerning Curio and Paulus^;. 
not that I see any great danger, while Pompey is 
in power, or even though he should be out of 
power, provided he has his health ; but I am 
indeed concerned at the fate of my friends Curio 
and Paulus. I therefore beg that you will 

transmit 



^ They began at this time to be suspected of leanfng to 
Caesar's interest. 
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traniimit to me d. complete account of the re* 
public^ as soon as you go to Rome, if you are 
not there already, so that I may get it time 
enough to direct and determine me with what 
sentiments I am to approach the city; for it is 
no sm^l advantage fdr one who comes to Rimie^ 
not t0 be a stradger or a novice as to what is 
{Missing there. I had almost forgotten to inform 
you that I have done every things as I have 
6{ten t6ld you, that could be done, for your 
friend Brutus. Those of Cyprus made a tender 
of the money to Scaptius, who refused it, though 
he was offered it with twelve in the hundred, 
and the accumulated interest at the end of every 
year. As to Ariobarzanes> he has not shown 
, more readiness to Pompey on his account, than 
he has shewn to Brutus upon mine, and yet I 
cannot entirely succeed for him ; for he is a 
very needy prince, and my distance from him > 
was so great that I could treat with him only by 
letters, with which I incessantly attacked him. 
I have thus far succeeded with regard to money 
matters. Brutus is on a better footing than 
Pompey himself; for the former has this year re« 
eeived either payment or security for a hundred 
talents, and Pompey has only received promises 
6f two hundred in six months. The pains I 
have taken in the affair of Appius, to oblige^ 
Brutus^ is inconceivable. 

What 
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What farther remaiiis for me to do ? The 
friends of Brutus are wortUeas. Such are Ma« 
tinias and Scaptius, who perhaps is mj enemy, 
because I did not grant him Ubeorty to harass 
the Cyprians, as he did before my arrival, at the 
head of a squadron of horse ; or because I did 
not grant him a lieutenancy, which I have never 
done to any money-broker, not to my friend 
Cains Venonkis, nor to your friend Marcus 
Lenius. This was a measure I concef ted with 
you at Rome, and I have adbeued to it ever 
since, but what can a man complain of, who re-* 
fused to take his money when offered to him ? 

I believe that Scaptius of Caf^docia is well 
affected towards me. When I gave him the tri- 
bnneship, which 1 reserved for him ait the recom- 
mendation of Brutus, be wrote me a letter, that 
he did not choose to act imder that commission. 
One Gavius, a bound in the train oi P. Clodius, 
whom I made lieutenant, at the request of 
Bratus, spoke and behaved very dijsrespectfuUy 
towards me. This fellow neither attended me 
when I went to Apemea, and upon his coming 
to the camp, and leaving it, he never asked me 
for my commands^ In short, he manifested, I 
know not for what reason, a rancour against 
me. Had I continued such a man in the number 
of my lieutenants what a mean opinion must you 
have had of me. I who you know, never bore 
the insolence of the greatest Roman, could 

hardly 
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hardly stoop to that of such a varlet; much less 
promoted him to honour and profit ?. The same 
Gavius therefore^ when he lately saw me at 
Apemea, on his return to Rome accosted me in 
a manner that I would not have ventured to 
address the meanest citizen, "^^here, says he, 
do you direct me to receive my salary as prae- 
fect ?. Those who were by, thou^t my answer 
too mild for my provocation. I told liim, that I 
never had proposed to give any salary to those, 
whom I .had never employed in any business, 
and, upon this, he went off in a passion. If 
Brutus suffer himself to participate in the anger ^ 
of such a scoundrel; I will relinquish my claim 
to his friendship), and will not envy you his af- 
fection. But I am persuaded, he will behave as 
becomes him for the future ; I was willing, how- 
ever, that you should be. acquainted with the 
whole matter, . and. I have written a minute ac- 
count of it to himself. He has given me no 
reply at all; this however you are not to di- 
vulge; nor has he adverted to it in his late letter 
to me respecting Appius, which has the appear- 
ance of reserve and arrogance. This puts me in 
mind of what you often used to repeat. 

Granius did not extend to himself the contempt 
and hatred, which Jie professed to cherish towards 
haughty tyrantsK 

^ This seems to have been a verse of Lucilios. 
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But this manner of Brutus raises my mirth; 
rather than my indignation^ though, to say the 
truth, he is too regardless of what he writes, and 
to whom he writes. 

My nephew Cicero, I more than conjecture^ 
read some letter or other, directed to his father; 
because he uses to opea his father's letters, and 
that by permission, lest there should be some- 
what in liiem proper for us to know. Now in 
that letter there must have been somewhat con«> 
ceming his mother that agreed with what you 
wrote to me. He was wonderfully affected, and 
complained to me with tears in. his eyes. In 
short, I discovered in him great natural affection, 
tenderness and goodness of heart, from which 
I conceive great hopes, that he will turn out ac- 
cording to all our wishes ; and this I was willing • 
you should know. 

There is another thing I must not omit. The 
younger Hortensius* made a very disgraceful ap* 
pearance at Laodicea during the shows of gla- 
diators. I once invited him to supper on his 
father's account, and, on account of his father I 
invited him only once. He told me that he 
would wait for me at Athens, and go from 
thence, in my company to Rome. I answered, 

"Very 

^ His father was at this time thinking of disinheriting him for 
hb di^olute way of life. Our author's sentiments on this head 
are extremely delicate. ^ 
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** Very well,** and indeed it was all I could sajr; 
I believe in my conscience that he had no mean* 
iiig in what he proposed, and I shall be glad of 
it, for fear of giving offence to his father^ for 
whom indeed, 1 have a. great regard. But if he 
should travel in my company, I will take care 
to behave so as to give him no offence, for I am 
sure it & far from my tiioughts. 

Having said this^ I must not forget to put you 
in mind to send me the oration of Quintus Cder 
against Marcus Servilius. Write to me as soon 
as possible ; if nodiii^ is passing, let me know 
so much, though it were by your secretary* 
Make my compUmeuts to your wife and dau^* 
ter, «nd£arewel. 



EPISTLE VL 

\jTSt the 5th of June I arrived at Tarsu3, where 
I was greatly embarrassed; Syria* threatened with 
war! Cilicia overrun with robbers ! my govern- 
ment aUnost expired, and therefore the measures 
of my administration the more difficult to be en- 
forced ! 



^ Orig. Magnum in Syria helium. Though I have translated 
this passage in the same sense as Monsieur Mongaulthas^ who 
observes, that there was no war actuallj at that time in S^ria > 
Tct I iinnot satisfied that this was our aatb6r*s meaning, and 
that he was not imposed upon in his intelltgence, 

r 
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forced! but, above all, I felt the difficulty of 
substituting ^ proper ^deputy according to the 
resolution of tbe senate. I had heard nothing 
of Ceeliusi and my questof M^scinius was the 
most unfit man in tbe world for such a charge. 
The most proper measure I could pursue, was 
the leaving my brother ip conmiand, and yet 
with what unsurmountable difficulties is that 
measure attended, my departure, a threatening 
war,, and a mutinous army, and numerous other 
ve^^ationa Wretched situation! But these 
thii^ I will abandon to chance, since I have 
no time for deliberation. 

I expect you are now got safe to Rome, and if 
you are, I hope you will continue your goodness 
in looking after all my concerns, especially my 
daughter. When you were in Greece, I wrote to 
my wife my sentiments respecting her nuptials \ 
In the next place, I beg you to have some regard 
to the public honours^ that ought to be decreed 
to me ; for I am afraid my letters have been but 
slightly adverted to in tiie senate, because of 
your absence from Rome. 

I shall but enigmatically hint the last thing I 
have to recommend to you. Your sagacity will 
enable you to understand me* My wife's freed- 

man, 



^ Otlg. Condttione. 

^ Vi%, Prayers and thanksgiYings in public, for the advanta^ 
ges he had gained in the Parthian war. 
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man, you know whom I mean, from some in-^ 
cautious expression^ he let fall, seem& to have 
frustrated the advantages we hoped to have 
gained from the sale of Milo's ^ goods. I am 
afraid you do not understand me ; reflect upon 
it, and do not communicate it to any other. 
You shall hereafter more fully decypher the 
sequel*. I dare not at present to be so particu- 
lar as I could be. Do not you, however, fail to 
write me as soon as possible, that your letters 
may meet me. I write this in the midst of my 
army in a rapid march. My compliments to 
Pilia, and your charming daughter Csscilia. 



EPISTLE V. 

1 AM very glad of your safe arrival at Rome, if 
indeed you be there, before this comes to your 
hand. For while you were iji Epirus, you seemed . 
to me, to be at a greater distance than if you had 
been at Rome; because I was kept more ignorant 
of what was doing both in my own affairs, and 

those 

^ Viz. Milo, who killed Clodius, and was of the same name 
with the &moas wrestler, Milo of Crotona. 

^ There IS something very particular in Cicero^ writing all 
this not only in Greek, but in so mysterious a manner. It is 
true his letters were oflen liable to be intercepted or miscarried^ 
but the reader will see a ftiller explanation of the matter in 
note 2. vol. i. [page 314. 
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those of the public. I hope indeed that before 
this reaches you, 1 shall be a good way . pn my 
road to Rome; but, notwithstanding that, send me 
frequent and full accounts of all my aftairs, lespe- 
cially of what 1 wirote to you before, nitmely^ that 
I have for some time suspected, from the confused 
inconsistent talk of my wife's freedman, in seve- 
ral companies, that he has disappointed our 
calculations respecting Milo's effects. Do you 
search into that with your usual sagacity, and 
the more for the following reason. According 
to the account which he gave Camillus in the city, 
on the seven hills, he owed me seventy-two min»y 
twenty- four of the goods of Milo, and forty- 
eight of those from Chersonesus ; and though 
he has drawn. upon the estate in two different 
payments, twelve hundred and eighty minae, yet 
he has not paid a farthing of my debt, though the 
whole of it has been now due since the 1st of Fe- 
bruary ; as to his freedman, of the same name with 
Conon's father, he gives himself no trouble about 
the matter. In the first place, therefore, I 
beg that all this principal may be recovered, and 
that you likewise will take care of the interest 
from the day it becomes due. While I suffered 
him to be here, I was greatly upon my guard, 
for he came to sound me with the expectation 
of succeeding. But being disappointed, he 
abruptly departed saying, *' 1 am going. It would 
be mean to stay longer here."' He then upbrai- 
ded 
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ded me with reclaiming what he compelled fR^ 
to accept*. 

Let us now see what meas^ires we ought to 
take in od^er matters. Though according to my 
calculation, the year of my government is ex- 
pired all but thirty- three days; yet the trouble^ 
some business of it grows upon my hands. For 
while Syria seemed to be on the eve of a war*, 
and Bibulus, oppressed as he was, with his own 
grievances*, was making the necessary prepara- 
tions to repel it, ; his deputies, and his other 
friends, requested me by letters, to come to his 
assistance. Now, though my army was at that 
time weak, I was indeed pretty strong in auxilia- 
ries, though the flower of them were <farawn from 
Galatia, Pisidia and Lycia; yet I thought it my 
duty, while I continued governor of thi9{Hroviocey 
to march my army, as near as possiUe, to the 
enemy. 

But what gave me the greatest pleasure was^ 

that 



* The original of this seems to have beeo a provtvh, partpf 
which only is quoted by Cicero. It is found at full length in 
the Gorgias of Flatb^ r» f^tv ^t^ofA.na avayxii ^t^^faflUi, things 
given are necessarily received. 

t Orig. Cum enim arderei Syria bdlo. Belbtm most here 
signify military preparations, because theio wa^ then actually 
no war is Syria. 

3 He had lately his two sons^ who were killed by the Roman 
soldiers^ left by Gabimos in Egypt, aftet he had restored the 
crown tQ Ptolemy. 
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tbJdA Bibulus^ did not trouble ine, but rather 
chose to write to me on other subjects, and thus 
the day of my departure insensibly steals upon 
me. When it comes, I have another difficulty 
to discuss. Whom shall I leare as my deputy ? 
for I hear nothing certain as yet of the arrival 
of the questor Cselius. I thought to have made 
this letter longer, but I am destitute of matter 
to fill it up, and I am too busy to indulge in hu- 
mour. Farewel then, and make my compliments 
to your little Athenian^ and my dear Pilia. 



EPISTLE VL 

vV HiL£ in this province, I do all thb service 
in my power to Appius. I am all of a sudden 
become father-in4aw to his impeacher^ "I 
" wish, you will say, that Providence may bless 
the match." I wi^h so too, and I know you are 
in earnest in what you pray for. But believe 
me, that match was so little in my mind, that I 
sent expresses to the ladies concerning Tiberius 

Nero, 



^ Cicero was at this tims ignorant tiMt be was so much 
liated by Bibolus, that the latter declared he would risk all ex- 
tremities rather than be obliged to our author for his deliverance. 

* Meaning the young daughter of Atticos. 

' Viz. Dolabella^ who was married to Cicero's daughter^ 
though not much to the approbation of Atticus. 
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Nei'o \ who had made some proposals to me ; 
but the messeiigeFs did not reach Rome till after 
my daughters marriage with Dolabella, who, I 
believe is the better match; at least, according 
to my intelligence^ the ladies are wonderfully 
delighted by the polite obliging behaviour of the 
young man. As to his other qualities, you 
must not be too particular ^ 

But, have you presented some corn to the 
people of Athens ? Is this your intention ? As- 
that present was not 'made as a bribe to citizens^ 
but as an acknowledgment to your entertainers, 
my treatises do not condemn it You still 
desire me to think of the portico of the acade- 
my, though Appius has given over all thoughts 
of raising one at Eleusis. I am persuaded yott 
are greatly affected with the death of Hortfen- 
sius. My concern, I assure you, is excessive, 
for I intended henceforth to have lived with him 
upon the most amicable terms. 

I have made Cselius my deputy over this go- 
vernment. You will tell me, he is young, per- 
haps, foolish, giddy and intemperate. Be it so ; 
but how could I do otherwise? I had received 

npiany 

1 He was afterwards married to the famous Livia^ and be- 
came father to the emperor Tiberius. 

2 Catera i^xxavOiljuv, noli literally, be not desirous to era^ 
dicate his thorns, meaning, you must not nicely scrutinize hi» 
vices. which> like thorns^ should be eradicated from his cbafac* 
'ter.— E^ 
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many letters from you, in which you owned 
yourself to be puazled in giving me your advice 
concerning the deputy I was to leave ; and^ this 
increased my perplexities. 1 saw your difficul- 
ties which were the same with my own, with 
regard to leaving the government in the hands 
of a boy; but still it was unreasonable , for me 
to load my brother with it For I could with 
no decency prefer any one to my questor (espe- 
cially as he is a man of quality) excepting my. 
brother. Notwithstanding this, while the empire 
was threatened by the Parthiana, I was deter- 
mined to substitute my brother, or even to act, 
for the good of my' country, contrary to the re- 
solution of the senate, by continuing my com- 
mand here. But their subsequent seasonable 
retreat put an end to all my doubts. 

I foresaw what the public talk would have . 
been. What! He has substituted liis brother! 
Is this divesting himself of his government at the 
end of the year ? What ? Was it not the inten- 
tion of the senate, that no former governor, 
should act as governor of a province, in time to 
come ; yet this Cicero was a governor for three 
years The reasons I give the world are ge- 
neral, but with you I will be more particular. 
Consider under what perpetual uneasiness I 
must have lived, lest my brother should have ^ 
in any other respect shewn himself passionate, 
arrogant, or indolent You know to what we 
Vol. II. E all 
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all are subject- Then we are to consider that 
bis son is little better than a boy, and a J>oy 
Mrho presumes not a little upon his own abili^ 
' tics. How grievous this must have been to me, 
especially as his father would not part with him, 
and took it amiss that you were of opinion he 
should. I shall not pretend to say how Cabins 
will turn out ; but I am sure I am at present 
under much less concern. 

. You are likewise to consider that Pompey, 
iourisfaing as he is in public power, and rooted 
in the public esteem, made choice of Quintus 
iCassius, as Caesar did of Antony, and that 
too without having recourse to lots, and shall 
I affront the man that has been assigned me by 
lot \ and even provoke him to impeach the con^ 
duct of any other person, whom I shall leave as 
xny substitute ? What I have done is more ad- 
visable, and more guarded by precedents, and, 
at the same time, more suited to the repose of 
my old age. But good God ! into what favour 
have I brought you with Caelius? I have read to 
(him letters, as coming from you, though ih 
, reality 

^ Quintus Cassiiu; and Antony were both of them yoviog 
men^ as well as Cselius was. Cicero therefore had the advao- 
'^tage over their principals, that Caelius had fallen by lot to bd 
his substitute, for though tlie principal might have rejected the 
fcubsfitute/ notwishstanding the lot falling upon him, yet still 
there wai less appearance of partiality^ thaa if he had beea 
chosen through aJOfection or interest. . . i 
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reality they w^e dictated by me to. your secrer 
tary ^ here. The letters of my friends invite me 
to a triumph, a thing, in my opinion which I 
ought not to neglect, now that I am entering 
upon a new life. Therefore, my dearest friend, 
do you begin to second, find thereby realize 
my desire of that honour. 



EPICTLE VII. 

X HE younger Quintus, with great affection has 
brought about a good understanding between 
his father and your sister; I urged him indeed 
strongly to do his endeavours ; but he was, of 
himself, sufficiently forward; and your letters 
greatly encouraged him. In short, 1 am iq 
hopes that the affair will be settled to our wishes. 
I wrote you two Greek enigmatical letters before, 
concerning my private affairs ; and I wish they 
may have come to your hand. We must not 
indeed agitate the business ; but yet by asking 
him, as it were, without any design, concerning 

Milo'9 

*■ This was no unastial thing amongst the Romania and the 
imposition was tery practicable^ as they did not sign thefa: 
names to their letters^ Cicero had with htm^ perhaps^ one of 
his friend's secretaries^ whose hands CsIiuA knew, woA there* 
fore believed the letter to have come from Atticvif . 
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Milo's effects, and by encouraging him* to pro- 
ceed, according to the promise he made me, yow 
may gain some advantage. 

I have ordered my qufedtor Mescbinius to wait 
at Laodicea, in order to leave two copies of njiy 
accounts after they are made up, at two cities- in 
my government, as the Julian law prescribes. I 
intend to go to Rhodes, on account of our boys ; 
and thence to make the best of my way to Athens, 
though the wind ^, which blows at this season, is 
quite contrary. But the truth is, I am deter- 
mined to be at Rome, while the present magis- 
trates are in office, for they have greatly be- 
friended me in respect to the general thanks- 
giving ^ But I beg you will write me beforehand 
whether I ought, upon any public account, to 
delay my journey. Tyro would have written 
letter;^ to you, had I not left him, very ill at 
Issus; though I am told he is much better now. 
I am, however, anxious about him ; for surely 
never was there a more virtuous, or a more in- 
dustrious youth. 

EPISTLE 

< * Meaning Philotimus, Cicero's freedman. See epist. iv. and 
V. of this book. 

* Orig.. Eiesice, These were a kind of trade winds or mon- 
soons, according to some authqrs ; but I do not find tljiat they 
always blew from one quarter^ and we have many express au- 

. thorities that they did not. I have therefore kept to a general 
term in translating this word. 

* Meaning tlie public thanksgivings should be put up for his 
success^ which was a kind 6f a prelude to a triumph. " 
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EPISTLE VIII. 



W HEN 1 had proposed to write to you, and 
had my pen in my. hand for that purpojse, Bat- 
tonius came directly from his ship to my house 
at Ephesus, and gave me yoijir letter on the last 
of September. I was greatly pleased with the 
agreeableness of your voyage, of your fortunate* 
rencounter with Pilia, and to jsay the truth, with 
her discourse of my charming TuUia's marriage. 
As to Battonius, his accounts concerning Caesar 
were alarming and dreadful; he said more in 
company with Lepta; but his representation, as 
being horrible, is, I hope, exaggerated. He said 
that Caesar refused, by any means, to disband his 
army; that he was backed by the praetors elect, 
by Cassius, a tribune of the commons, and by 
the consul Lentulus, and that Pompey had 
thoughts of leaving Rome\ But, my friend, are 
you not sensibly concerned for the disappoint- 
ment of the man, who used to prefer himself, to 
the uncle of your sister's son*?— By what men 
has he been baffled ! 

But as to my own concerns, I have been long 
detained by the Etesian winds ; and the flatbot- 

tomed 

1 Part of those accounts were true, and part Mse, as we shall 
see in the sequel of these epistles, 
^ See vol i. page 345, note 3. 
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tomed Rhodian boats, have retarded me at least 
twenty days. On the 1st of October, as I was 
going on board at Ephesus, I gave this letter to 
Lucius Tarquitius, who was sailing out of the 
harbour with me at the same time, but was car- 
ried by a swifter vessel, . while I, in a Rhodian 
craft, witli other narrow vessels, \*^as obliged to 
wait for fairer weather, and yet I make as much 
haste as is possible .with such conveyances. I 
feel obliged for your attention to the small debt 
due to me at PuzzolL 

Advert now to the affairs of Rome. Let me 
know what is your opinion concerning the right 
I have to a triumph^ which I am importuned by 
my friends to demand. For my own part, I 
should be rather indifferent about it, did not 
Bibulus claim that honour, though he lived in 
Syria, as if hQ were a stranger in that country, 
and kept as close at home, as he did when he 
^as Consul. If he seek a triumph, surely 1 
might with propriety urge my claim ; and now 
my silence would be dishonourable^ But weigh 
the whole matter, that,, when we meet, we may 
be able to come to some resolution. I need say 
no more, since I myself am making all the haste 
I can to see you, and even the* bearer of this 

cannot 



* Orig. mto'xg^t a^twwmf* Turpe silere. See De Oratore, 
book 3, chap. 23^ page 36l of the translation^ where Cicero 
himself explains the allusion motioned here. 
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eannot be long, if at all, with you before me. 
My son sends you many compliments, and both 
of us desire to be remembered to your wife 
and daughter. 



EPISTLE IX. 

J usT as I landed at Pir«eus on the 6th of Oc- 
tober, your letter was put into my hand by my 
slave Acastus. As I had been long anxious to 
hear from you, I was surprised to find no more 
than a note sealed up in the form of a letter; but 
when 1 opened it, I was more surprised to find 
your elegant, distinct writing, changed into a 
blotted confused scrawl. Your brief account in- 
timated to me, that you had come to Rome witli 
a fever upon you the 19th of September. I was, 
as well I might, dreadfully alarmed; I in-* 
stantly inquired of Acastus, who told me, that 
both he and you thought you in no danger, and 
that he was confirmed in this opinion by youy. 
domestics. This seemed to accord with what 
you write in the close of your letter, that your 
fever had not then quite left you. But how en- 
dearing, how wonderful was it to me, that not- 
withstanding your indisposition, you wrote to me 
with your own hand! But no more of this; for 
by what I gathered from Acastus, I am in hopes, 

nay 
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nay I aro persuaded, considering your caution 
and temperance, that you are now fully reco-r 
vered. 

I am glad you received the letter I isent you by 
Turannius. Ke^p a close eye, as you love me, 
upon that fellow, whose nam^ well expresses his 
qualities \ Take care he does not touch the 
effects bequeathed to me, however, little their 
value, by Praecius, whose death gives me great 
concern, because I much esteemed him when lin 
ving. You may tell him, I shall have occasion for 
the money to defray the expence of my triumph, 
and that you know I will follow your advice in 
neither being too vain in courting, nor too indo<f 
lent in rejecting, that honour. I understand by 
your letters, that Turannius acquainted you' I 
had delivered up my province to my brother. 
Have I then been so blind to the caution expres- 
sed in your letters ? You write that you hesitai; 
ted. What could give you a moment's hesitation^ 
had there been any reason for resigning the 
government to my brother, and such a bro^ 
ther top — ^Your hesitation, therefore, I regarded 
as a disappointment You hint concerning the 
younger Cicero, that I should by no means leave 
him behind me, which is the very thought that 
came into my own mind. In eyery thing else 

we 



^ Orig* rrii/ ra ^^otrs p<XoT//x<«y oivrorAr»» Meaning Philoti- 
mus^ whose name signified covetous or ambitious in Qreek. 
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we agree in our sentiments, as exactly as if we 
had previously concerted them. I had no other 
course to pursue, and your doubts soon put an 
end to mine, because yours were of much lon- 
ger continuance. But I suppose you have re- 
ceived a more particular letter upon this subject 
To-morrow I will send couriers to you, who 
I think will reach you before our friend Saufeius 
can, whom I have .charged with a letter, only be- 
cause I thought it did not look well for him not 
to carry one from me, when he was to see you. 
Write me, as you promise, concerning my belo- 
yed daughter, I mean concerning her husband ; 
concerning the government, which I perceive to 
be in great danger ; concerning the censors, par- 
ticularly whether there be any truth in the re- 
port of bringing in a bill about statues and pic- 
tures*. I write this letter on the 1 5 th of Octo- 
ber, on which day you tell me that Caesar is to 

enter 

^ This was a measure of Appius^ who was censor^ and afiec* 
ited a great severity ia that office. But it came too late^ and 
did Casar ratiier service than, otherwise. The original is ei- 
ther referatume or referaniurne, I have translated it according 
to the first sense; if it is to be taken in the latter^ Cicero must 
be understood to want to know whether the statues and paint- 
ings which the magistrates of Rome used to borrow for em- 
bellishing the public places of Rome during their offices^ were 
returned to their proper owners, because it had of late been 
usual for the magistrates not to restore those ornaments, but to 
appropriate them to themselves, after the terms of their offices 
were expired. 
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enter Placentia, at the head of four legions \ If 
so, what will become of us? I now think my- 
self safe in being lodged in the citadel of 

Athens. 



^ This news proved to be false. 
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TO 

ATTICUS. 



BOOK VII. 



EPISTLE I. 



1 T is true I charged Lucius Saufeius with a let- 
ter to you, and to you alone, only because 
(though I had not leisure to write you fully) I 
was unwilling that your good friend should come 
to you without a letter from me. But when I 
think of a philosopher's pace, I believe this will 
come first to your hands. But if you have got 
that which I sent by Saufeius, you will thereby 
learn that I came to Athens, the 4th of October; 
that just as I landed at Pyraeeum, I received 
your letters from my slave Acastus; that I was 
alarmed at youf coming to Rome witli a fever 
upon you, but was somewhat relieved by the 

agreeable 
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agreeable news Acastus gave me of your being 
on the recovery; that I was filled with horror at 
what you write me concerning Caesar's legions, 
and that I recommended to you to take care that 
the ambition of my freedman, whom I mention- 
ed to you before, and to whom you are no 
stranger, .should not.injure me. I learned, from 
the letter which I received from the excellent 
Zeno, that Turannius had given you a false in- 
formation at Brundusium, and I have already 
stated to you some of my reasons for not resign- 
ing the government to my brother. This is the 
substance of that letter. . Now as to what re- 
mains. 

I conjure you, by your fortune, by bU that af- 
fection you bear me, and by your wisdom, which 
indeed I judge to be matchless in every respect, 
that you will attend to my affg^irs with all possi- 
ble diligence. 1 think I can foresee a convul- 
sion greater than ever we underwent, unless the 
same providence which delivered us from the 
Parthian war^ in a manner we had not the pre- 
sumption to hope for, should again interpose for 
our country. Well ! I am not single in this ca- 
lamity, and it is fruitless for you to think upon 
what you cannot remedy. But that question, in 
which I am personally interested I beg you to 
determine. ^ You are sensible, that by your ad- 
vice, I kept well with both parties. I wish I had 

from 

• - 
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from the beginning, obeyed your friendly admo- 
laition. 

But neoer could I think there was a Joy 
Beyond my Country's Love — ^ 

At length, however, you succeeded in persuading 
me to keep well with the one, because he had 
done me important services, and with the other, 
because he possessed great power. I followed 
your advice so very punctually, that neither of 
them had a favourite beyond myself. My way of 
reasoning with myself was, (so great at that time 
was their intimacy) that while I was attached to 
Pompey, I never could be under the necessity of 
acting against my country, and if I followed 
Caesar I never could differ with Pompey. 

The crisis is now come, and, from what you 
write me, I foresee dreadful will be the contest 
between them. Each calculates upon my friend- 
ship, unless indeed I am mistaken in Ctesar; 
for Pompey judges very rightly, that the public 
measures, he is now pursuing, are quite agree- 
able to my sentiments. Now at the very time I 
received your letter, I received letters from them 
both, in ^yhich they signified that they esteemed 

me 



TMs verse is taken from Honier*s Odyssey. 
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me more than all other men. How shftll I act?: 
I do not mean when matters come to extremities, 
(for should the appeal be made to the sword, 
defeat, will be more eligible with the one, than 
victory with the other,) but I mean witji regard 
to the great point that will be agitated when I 
arrive at Rome, whether Caesar shall stand for 
the consulate, and disband his army in person ? 
When the question is called for, when it is put 
to me, what shall I say? Shall I conjure them 
to wait till I have consulted my Atticus?— No 
Sir this is not a time for evasion.— Well then, 
shall I declare against Cajsar ? If so, what be. 
comes of the solemn promise I made to him 5 
For I assisted him in obtaining his former induU 
cence; when he solicited me for my vote at Ra- 
venna, at his request, X brought over CjbIius tQ 
tis party. But what do I say of Cesar, I was 
solicited to the same purpose by our favourite 
Pompey, in his third immortal consulate. Well 
supposing I declare for Cwsar. I shall th«i 
have reason to dread not Pompey only, buith^ 
Troiansy men and women, Polydamas will be 
the first to impeach me. What Polydamas? 
You my friend, because you approved of th^ 
principles upon which I have hitherto acted and 
written This cruel embarrassment I escaped 
underlie consulates of the two Marcelli, when 
• the question, about Caesar's government, was 
debated. But T am now fallen to the same per- 

plexity. 
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<{4exity. In my opinion, whieh in wisdom I do 
tiot compare with your own, my chief concern 
should at present consist in preparing for my tri^ 
uttiph, while there is a very plausible reason for 
me to continue without the walls of the city. 
But alas, they will find the means to make me 
deliver my opinion \ — ^You will laugh at my 
perplexities.— I wish I had remained in my 
government. It was the only wise measure I 
could pursue (4:hough a wretched one it w/is) had 
I known what evils awaited me. 

For, by the way, you must know, that all the 
maxims, which you extolled in your letters, are 
vanished. What a difficult task is the practice 
of virtue, but to assume its appearance, for a 
length of time, is next to impracticable. For 
when I thought it a right and a noble measure 
to leave to my questor Ccelius, as much out of 
my annual appointments as might defray the ex- 
pence of his lieutenancy, and to pay the overplus 
which amounted to a million of serteces into the 
treasury, my officers complained, thinking that 
the whole of that balance ought to have been 
paid unto them ; as if, I owed greater obligation 

to 

1 Meaning either that some of the parties would find means 
to come at the knowledge of his sentiments^ or that thej would 
hdd a senate^ for that purpose^ without the walls of Rome, be- 
cause no general, who claimed a triumph, could enter that 
city, and the compliment, of holding a senate witliout the 
walls, had been twice paid to Pompey, when, like ojur author^ 
he was soliciting for a triumph. 
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to the exchequers of Phrygia and Cilicia, than 
to that of Rome. But their complaint had na 
effect upon me, having an unshaken regard to 
my own reputation. And yet I acted towards 
them with honour. But this, as Thucidides 
says, is no useless digression. 

I next solicit your attention to my situation ; 
and in the first place, reflect by "what contrivai^ 
^ ces I may retain the good graces of Cassar; in 
the next place, how I can obtain a triumph, 
which I think not to be at all impracticable, un- 
less prevented by the public disorders. I form 
this opinion from the representation of my 
friends, and from the public thanksgiving that 
has been decreed me ; while the man, who op- 
posed that measure did me more honour than 
triumphs can bestow \% He was seconded only 
by Favonius, who loves me, and by Hirrus, who 
hates me. Notwithstanding this, Cato was one 
of the committee present at drawing up the de* 
cree in my favour, and he wrote me a very 
handsome letter upon what he had said in the 
senate-house. Now you must know, that in the 

compliments 

^ This is a fine and a true sentiment; when the question 
concerning the thanksgiving for our author's success, came to 
be debated in the senate-house, Cato was of opinion^ that our 
author's military achievements did not deserve any great notice 
to be taken of them ; but his disinterested conduct was such in 
government, that if triumphs were to be decreed to virtues as 
well as to victories, Cicero deserved a thousand. 
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icDm];>liineiit Caesar pays me, upon this tfaaiiks<' 
giving that has been decreed me, he plumes him* 
self upon Cato's opposing it^ and, without men- 
tioning the farourable part of Cato's speech, he 
Only tells itie, that ^ had not vdted for the 
thanksgiving.— ^Now as to Hirrus, pray com- 
plete his reconciliation with me, which you have 
begun; you have Scrofa and Silius to assist 
you. I wrote to them some time ago, And to 
Hirrus himself, after he had beeri talking to them 
as a friend, and saying, that when he could 
have hindered the decree from passing, he di4 
not; but that he voted with Cato, who ivas one 
of the best of my friends; that, when he gave 
his vote, he prefaced it with a speech, which did 
me the greatest honour ; and yet, though I had 
sent letters to every body else, I had sent none 
to him. He was in the right as to the last cir- 
cumstance ; for he and Grassipes were the only 
two senators to whom I had not writteUi 

So much for public^ now for domestic affairs* 
I deisire to have no farther connection with that 
man. In duplicity and fraud he is another Lar-^ 
tidius^ Yet with an aching heart, I must put 

up 

^ Lartidios was sooke noted r^e of that time. From the 
Itmguage of Cicero in a preceding letter, it has been infern^^ 
that die affection of his wife was alienated fromhim^ but no 
mention was made of her ^//an/. Here we discover who he 

prebabljr 

Vol. II. F 
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up- with ail that he has hitherto done \ Jjdt v^ 
kbwever, takeicare of what is to come, jespecH 
ally with regard to that which has added to my 
concernv I meaii the death ofPneciui^ by which 
a legacy, of some kind has come; to me, md 
which^ with the accounts that are in his band^ I 
am unwilling Philotimus ahouid enbezzle. :| 
have written to my wife, and likewise to Philptir 
tiivm himself, that I am to pay into your haodi^ 
all the ' tooncy I can possibly collect, Jo daftay 
the expences of my expected trmmplL This is a 
pretext to which I hope no objection caa be 
made ; .but they may take it as they Will. You 
are likewise to turn yout thoughts upon what 
will be the most cautious manner^ to proceed in 
' with 

{NTobably was. Our author associates his Ireedman, Philo- 
timiis and his wife together, apd represents them as jokiing in 
one common interest, and in defrauding hin». This supposes 
that she now preferred the interest of her freedman^^om what» 
ever reasoti> to that of her husbands In this view tiie term 
pf^xms, which he applied to PhilotimuSj is approprmte to him, 
jrather as having polluted his family affections, than deranged 
his family concerns. Yet he connives at the intriguer, though 
he affects to do it with ^n aching heart. But we may safely 
infer, that in a moral or political view, he had been guilty of 
some misconduct, and he was afraid of being exposed by liia 
wife and freedman.— •£, 

^ Orig. AXh» r» ft» w^oTi w;^d«i ta^fAi* x^vfMtfot wig. 

^ Orig, Quemadmodum experiamur. Monsieur Mongaolt 
seems tiot to have attended to the delicacy of this expression, 
which implies ''that he wanted to sound the senate/* and it is 

not 
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with i^egard to my triumph. For you remem- 
ber your own expression, " and in that too I will 
assist yoUj** in the letters you sent me either firom 
Epirus or Athens. - • 



EPISTLE II. 

On the 1 4th: of November I ciame to Brupda*^ 
slum, having had a voyage equally prosperous 
with your own. For from Epirus thither was I 
wafted by favourable gfdes^ — ^There is a spoadaiq 
verse' which I wish you to ascribe to one of the 
young men. I am greatly affected by your in* 
disposition, which your letters intimate to be 
rather severe* For my own part,, as I know the 

good 

not likely that it could have been about any thing else but his 
tiiumph, of whieh he was exce«sively fend, though he ap* 
feared to be otherwise. 

^ Orig. Lennissimus Onchesmiiea, It was no udcoaunoa 
thing for the ancients to give to winds the names^of the places 
from whence they blew. Onchesmus was a sea port in Epirus | 
m like ihamier they called a north wind Gaureus from (Aaoris; 
an island Ikom^ whenue it bldW5 and diw Sait)n> Japyib mA 
many others^ 

^ Orig. otsmAii»$nir«. Cicero> in composii^ a Greek, vecse^ 
inadvertently committed an error by making the fifth foot spon* 
iaic. For diis he appears to have been derided, and ta avoid 
thts^derinoa^ he desires At^cus tt^fitb^it pt>on some otteof 
1^ yooog aBsodatvf ,-^B. 
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good spirits you are possessed of, I am afraid 
that something very extraordinary must be the 
matter witli you, that could thus force you into 
despondency. Yoiir slave Pamphilius, however^ 
told me, that you had got rid of one quartan 
fever, but that it had been succeeded by another 
not so violent But my wife, who came by land 
to Brundusium at the same time I reached it by 
sea, and whom I met in the forum, told me, that 
she had heard from Lucius Pontius at Tribuli, 
that even your lesser fever was abated; I most 
earnestly hope this account may be true, and, 
the rather, because I am no stranger to your 
experience and temperance. 

Now as to your letters, of which I received 
thousands at one time, of which each gave me 
greater pleasure than, the other, I mean each of 
those which were all written in your own hand. 
It is true, I was fond of the writing of Alexis, 
because it had so great a resemblance to yours; 
but I hated it because it intimated that you 
was indisposed. But now that I speak of Alexis, 
I have left my Tyro sick at Patrsfe. You know 
the youth, and the least that can be said of him 
is, that he is honest and faithful to a degree 
which I never knew exceeded. His absence is 
therefore extremely inconvenient for me, and 
though he thinks himself in no danger, yet I 
cannot help being iq great concern for him ; and 
my chief hope of his recovery arises from the 

• I great 
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great care which Manius Curiiis has of him, and 
of which I have been informed both from Tyro 
himself and from Others. With^ regard to Curius 
he has been made sei^sible how ^ad you are that 
he is become a favouritie with me ; the truth is, I 
think him a very agreeable companioui and in* 
deed he possesses anative^ humour, which is ex^ 

trcmiely 

^ Orig, Avro^^Anr. (nativa ei ifuUgeTia) in homine urhanitas. 
The men of wit amongst the Romans piqued themselves upon 
a species of it, which was peculiar to themselves^ in the «ame 
manner as the English bo^st that humour is the talent only of 
Englishmen. We have in our author's works two passages 
(not to mention many more) that explain and defend the man- 
ner in which I have translated this passage. JMoriar (says he 
epist. fam. 1. 9. ep. 16,) si prceter U quemquam reHquum ha^ 
leo in quo possim imaginationem antiqtuB et vemacuUeJesHvif 
tatis agnoscere. ** I kpow not a man besides yourself in whom 
I can discern a true representation of ancient native Roman 
humour." And again aaceduni non Attid, sed salmres 
qti^m illi atticorum, Romcmi veteres atque urlani sales, . "To 
these are added a more, than attic wit, that of the old native 
Romans.*' These are our author's words to Factus, and then in 
the same epistle he goes on to gii^ this definition of ithat species 
of wit in which the Granii, the Lucilii, thjft Crassi, and the 
Lslii were so eminen^, and which he seem$ to CQofipe to the 
walls of Rome^ or its original territory. Egxt autem, says he, 
(existimes licet quod luhetj mirifice capiorfacetiis, maxime nos- 
iratibus, prcesertim cum eas videam primum ohliias LcUio, turn 
cum in urhem nostram est infusa peregfinitas, nunc vero etiam 
hraccatif ^transalpinis mUionibuSf ut nullum veteris leporis 
vestigium appareat. ** For my own part (you may think of 
me what you please) I am wonderftdly taken with humour, 
and above all^ with Roipan humour, especially, as J see it now 

quite 
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trexndy engagii^. I ^have got his w31 \ seated 
vfiih the signets of our family, and of all my 
body guards*i i He made it in public, and left; 
70m his prindpd^ heir ^nd «i>e to a foui^ part.* 
i . I was no4Di)y ^sntertnatied iby Alexionj at Actauiti 
im Corcyra. i • My oephew ^pleaded with me so 
bard, that! was for4:ed to anffer him tQ Yisit f^ 
river Thyamis \ I am glad, that you have such 
pleasure in your little daughter*, and that you 

"know 

quite danfeed over> first fi^om die country of Lathttn^ when 
stracigers were ^ulfered to pour into our city 5 but now from 
'tcous^ed^ tran^alpiine nations^ so that now we cannot disceit) 
ibe smallest vestige of ancient i^it and humour.** 

^ This seems to be a speeies of the turnout so much ralued 
by our upthdr, and ^ough ihe whole of the passagi^ is greatly 
corrupted in theorigmal, yet we know enough of it, that thesQ 
mode wiH« were oftentnade by the Roman humourists and the 
English are not without some ^pectiuens of the same kind of 
humetir. 

^ Orig.CokortuprdStorice. I hare not ventured with *Mon- 
eieur Mongault to r es^ict this expression ody to the civil ofii* 
cers of our author's retinue. It is true lie several times distiii- 
guisbes them by the words Cohots-prceforia, whicl^ I take to be 
moite of a milita^ than a civH app^lation. It was property 
4he govemcnr's body guard, and was made up of two sorts of 
people, the one of enlisted soldiers, the other of young noble- 
men, who served under the governor by way of aides de camp, 
garter masters general, secretaries, treasurers, and in other 
Cfvil employments as well as military, 

• Atticus probably had an estate near this river. 

* This is a beautiful digression from our author's epistolary 
foniliarity, Atticus, who was good nature and affection itself, 
could not help being fond of his little daughter, and owning 

(Ihough 
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I 

know fromexpeiri^nds how strongly paternal af«- 
^ctio^ bperatds. M^ti could otherwise diave no 
call from mcture^ for those sockl interoouissei^ 
without ' whi^fh the ties of hfe canaot* fioheist 
Caraeades toys, that he is a^friendto sensual i]> 
dtttgeific^asthe chief endof map^ Thiaistalk- 
'••■ '■• "'\ ' • . ;• ^ • " • >• ' " ing 

i(tbo«gh!]Ke. vfAs mi Ppfteqrf^) i!l^t\t wp/^^mte^ ffl him by n^- 
tore, ^ principle whicli ti^^ 9^'M}^ ^t combated, and which 
Cicero encouraged, and had lent him several books to read on 
■that subject. 

^ There is a passage in etir mithd^'s Acafdemics, whidi tfmows 
great li^ct opon this expsimoxk, which Is M the. of^£^al. ^«»6 
^enuUjinquit CoKnepdeSf ^pur^. The pass^e ,} {neap in tl^e 
Academics is as follows. Honeste autem vivere,fruentem r£lus 
iis quas primas komini natura conciliet, V vetiis academia ceU" 
suit ttt incRcant scripts Polein^nk, i^ueihAn^ekusproititmax" 
ime isf AfistatiUs; ejukqwe ttsmki nunc frwn&videntkt ncc^^ 
der^, . Jntfoducebai tf^m (^f^tpetides, f¥)n^g^qfrol;aretf sed^ 
^pptmeret stoids, suminmm tpnj^m ^sse,/rui iis^ rehu^, quas pri- 
mas natura condliavisset, " But we learn froijil'olemo, whom 
Antiochus chiefly followed; that the dd academy' too held . 
aoralhoBesty^ with the enj03mftetit of tbe> primary gills bf la- 
tucei to he ;the^td of gpod ;tbin|^*j 4fe>i:^ AM^tle w^tb.Ms 
friends c^me very i^ear n^ tp, ;f his; d^ptrine, ^ ^ .(l^arne^^^js tPp* 
not that he liked it, but, th^t he might turn it against the.stoics, 
adopted the enjoyment of the primary gifts of nature, as the 
supreme gbod." Hid Monaftettr Mongauk end th^-bbcnmen- 
tators reisoQeded this passage^ lt*oqight.ha»d35a^d, theuna gg^t 
deal oilaifofigmu ivea4iQg ^. yntki^, , . Jih ^fia fh^ C^noa- 
des>b^re approadied pretty n^;ir to the Epici^cean; system, and 
the religious expression of teneveniat is ho other than a sneer, 
which he put into the mouth o£^ the philosopher upon public 
ceremonies, for which he and all his sect had a hearty con- 
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ing too licmitiously. But still there iS more 
sense in it^ than in the tenets of our friendis Lucius 
and Patro^^ fbr, as they suppose every thing to 
i*elate to themselves, how can they imagine any 
•thing to be made for others? And when they 
mention the duty incumbent on a man to be vir«- 
tuous, they mean only, lest he should suffer 
some inconvenience in being otherwise; and that 
there is in the nature of things no moral recti- 
tude; 3uch men, do not reflect that they are tal« 
king of an artful debauchee, and not of an ho- 
nest man. But these matters, I conceive, are 
handled in those books, which by your commen- 
ding so much, have encouraged nte to write \n 
this manner^ 

But I now come to business. I was impatient 
for the letter you had given to Philoxemui^ (be- 
cause you wrote me that it contained an ttccount 
of your conversation with Pompey at Naples) 
when I received it from Pci-tro at Brundusium, 
and it fell into his hands at Corcyra, as I sup- 
pose. Nothing could give me greater pleasure 
than its contents did; for they relate to public 
affairs ; to the opinion that great mf^n has of my 
integrity, and tq his sentiments, which were ao 
friendly on the subject of my triumph. But 
what gave me greater pleasure than all was, your 
paying km the visit:, that you might le£|.rn hqw I 

Stood 

^ TbQse were E^iQiv^ans, ^ 
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Btofi^d in< his affections; this I repeat afforded me 
nK>re plelisure than all th^e rest With regard to 
my triumphj I never desirpd it^.till Bibulus wrote 
those impudent letters, upon which, a thanka- 
giving was decreed him in the most honourable 
manner. Had he performed the actions his let- 
ters mentioned,, they would have given me plea- 
sure, and my suffrage should have been for his 
triumphf But for him who never, after the enemy 
had pass^ th^p Euphrates, once set his foot over 
his own threshold, for him, I say, to be dignified 
with that honour ; and for me, in whose army, 
|Jie only hope of his army rested, to be left with- 
put it, would disgrace us,. I say, us, for I join 
you to myself^ I will therefore, try all means, 
and I hope to succeed. Had you been well, I 
should, by this time, have made some progress; 
but your indisposition will, I hope, soon be at 
an end.. 

I am obliged to you for what you have done 
in that small debt of Numerius. I am impa* 
tient to receive some news respecting Cato; 
who, I think, has betrayed much malice against 
tne. He ran out in praise of my integrity, jus- 
tice, clemency and honour; a favour I did not 
want ; but the favour I did want, he has denied. 
Well, therefore, may Cassar seek to avail him- 
•jself, as he does, of Cato's most ungenerous, un- 
grateful treatment of me, in the complimentary 
letter which he wrote me, and in which he offers 

me 
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me my own terms. And yet — forgive me, for I 
neither can nor will bear it,-^this very Cato 
v6ted for a thanksgiving of twenty dayjs to Bibu- 

i should gladly answer the whole of your let- 
ters; but there is no necessity for it, as I am to 
see you so soon. I must, however, speak to you 
concerning Chrysippus, for I was the less surpri- 
sed at ^e fellow who is a mere mechanic, and a 
worthless scoundrel. But was it possible for 
Chrysippus, whom, as possessing some degree 
of learning, I held in esteem to leave my son 
without my knowledge! I shall say nothing of 
many other reports concerning him, nor of his 
embezzlements, but I cannot forgive his running 
away, which, I think, is the most wicked thing I 
ever knew. I have therefore adopted the old 
maxim, which is ascribed to the praetor Drusus^ 
with regard to a fellow, who, when made free, 
swerved from the fidelity he owed to his master 
when a slave; for I will deny, that I set him 
free*; especially as no body was present before 

whom 



* This probably is be who was prstor in the year of Rome 

637. 

^ Cicero is extremely delicate^ but> at the same time^ ex- 
tremely free with regard to Atticus. In all the openings of bis 
soul to him, he still wants to represent his failings as the ami* 
able weaknesses of nature. I do not know whether Cicero, in 
this respect, did not impose even upon himself, and whether he 

had 
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whom he could be regularly emancipated. 
You may therefore make what use you please of 
this hint, I will stand by what you do. There is 
one most elegant letter of yours, in which you 
tr^at qf Jhe. public calaiaitiep, • ;an4 to whic^j*! 
j;iave, returBed, po answer, and indeed what aor 
swer can I returq, but that I wa^. greedy ^ornjef^ 
;ied? But npthingcan greatly ^larmus^ wthe 
Parthians hay^ suddenly retired and left l^bijilits 
half dead, with fear. 

I 

liad oot a greater share, thaft be was wHling to believe be had> 
ofj^vtng^, vmity^ pf:ide> and envyj qor do I think any man 
ever owed more virtuea to d'oading and sUxiy^ than he did* ^q- 
thing is more plain to. me than that Ji^ made his own pisx&on the 
standard of all human mefit and demerit; for every man with 
.bim poisesied ^il^er theoae or the other, in'^ proportion, as he 
\flattered.his vanHy# or Sjorv^ri his anterest. The rank envy he 
discovers in this epistle, at the public honours decreed to Bibu* 
lusj was perhaps very unjust, because ^ibulus was entitled to 
all the honours due to the services of Cassius, who acted only 
as one of his officers {sub ejus €tuspiciis) Bnd who$e successes 
were so great as to check the progress of the Parthians, who, 
, after the arrival of Bibulus, were obliged to repass the Eu- 
phrates, a step which our author, from his spleen to 3ibuUif, 
seems to impute to their unaccountable madness in ^nr^oi^g 
so many advantages as the juncture pxesenJbsd to them. As 
to this Chrysippus, he had been governor to our aud)or's son, 
andiiad been made free by him. Notwithstanding tbiSj be 
no sooner leaves bis service, than we find him furnishing At- 
ticus with a hint which he might improve, for denying that 
' Cicero had ever given him his liberty. In ^rt, Pompey, 
Caesar, Brutus, Hortensius, and all his great eontexv^KMaries, 
rise or fall, according to tlie weather-glass of om* authoc*8 pri- 
vate passions. (See vol. i. note 1. p. 169^ 
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EMSTLEIIL 

\Jy the 6th of Df cember, I came toHercula*- 
tium\ where I read your letters which I received 
from Philotimus, and, upon the face of them, 
I first had the pleasure of seeing that they were 
written by your own hand ; and, in the next 
place, I was charmed with their great elegance 
and accuracy. That I may begin with what you 
dislike, and in which you differ from * Dica&ar- 
chus. Although, by your approbation, I was 
extremely desirous of not being above a year in 
my government, yet it was a thing that happened 
of course, without my taking any pains about it 
For be it known to you, there was no hints given 

in 



^ This 18 the same town which was afterwards swallowed np 
with an earthquake^ and which has been so lately discovered. 
It lay near the foot of Mount Vesuvius^ and the King of the 
two Sicilies has got> out of its ruins^ an immense collection of 
beaatifbl antiquities; 

^ It is a standing reproach to the character of Atticus^ that 
he laid it down as a maxim^ to preserve a neutrality during all 
his country's troubles. Dicaearchus thought this maxim to be 
scandalous. Atticus had, it seems, thought^ that our author 
would have done better, had he not shown such an extreme 
impatience to return to Rome, because had he kept by the 
government of his province, he would not have been concerned 
in the ensuing troubles of his country. 
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m the senate, that any of us governors of pro* 
vinces, should continue in them beyond the time 
marked by the resolution of the house. It is 
therefore not my fault, if I have not continued 
in my government as long as, perhaps it might 
have been convenient for me» But, '^ what if 
this has fallen out for the best ?" to make use of 
a common saying, and, as appears in the pre- 
sent case, a true one. For whether matters be 
compromised, or whether the cause of public 
liberty shall prevail, I would willingly hav^ the 
glory of contributing to either of these events, 
or have the happiness of profiting by them* 
But if that cause should fall, I must fall along 
with it, wherever I may be. I have, therefore, 
no reason to regret the quickness of my re« 
turn. 

Had it not been for that hankering after a tri* 
umph, which I cherish, and which you too en* 
couraged, you would have seen in me a model 
of the patriot, I have drawn in the sixth book 
of my treatises upon government I need not 
be more particular with you, who are so much 
master of all their contents. But I could, with* 
out the least hesitation, fling from me the 
thou^ts even of ythat honour, were such a self- 
denial more laudable. Well, be it so, — ^since 
the favour of a triumph, and the freedom of my 
country, are, at this juncture, incompatible. 

You 
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YoKL are oat, therefore, to entertain the smallest 
Bustrnst o£ my preferrhxg honour to glory. As 
to what j<m think^ with regard to its being more 
adfantageaus and safe for me, as tpell as more 
serviceable toitfae poblic, that I ahoalid still con-* 
tmae in authority^ we will discass that point 
wfaeoiwe meet together. For, though I am more 
than indined tO' be of your opinion, yet the thing 
requires oonsideratian. 

You do me no more than justice in believing, 
that my heart and sonl are for my country ; and 
yon form a ri^t judgment that Caesar has not 
sdsown suf&csent respect for sbe, whether we re^ 
gard tlie greatness of my services to him, or the 
profosion of his favours to others. Yon have 
touched upon the true cause of all this, and 
what you write me, concerning Fabius and Cani- 
nius, is all of a piece. Supposing these things 
not to be so, and that he had lavished all his 
fHendship upon me;, yet, as you mention in your 
letter \ the gna,rdian of Rome would have forced 
me to remember the glorious inscription upon 
her statue. Never would she have buffered me 
to have imitated the patterns you propose in 
the conduct of Volcatius, or Servius? ; no, she 

would 

1 Meaning Minerva, whose statue, Cicero> before his leav- 
ing Rome, placed in the capitol with the inscription, Custos 
Urhis, the Guartiian of Rome, 

« Those two Constdars, like Atticu«, kept a neutrality be- 
tween Caesar and Pompey. 
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would have prompted Boe to think and act like 
myself. 

In tbift resolution I could be soon determined^ 
was there any dispute but between two men, 
who^ at the expertce of their country, are now 
drawing their swords each for power to himself. 
If they draw them for their country, why w^af 
3he abandmied under this consulship of this very 
Caesar ? Why was I, whose interest was insepa- 
rably connected with the safety of my country, 
abandoned the year following ? Why was Csesar's 
command prolonged, and why by constitutional 
means? Why did the struggle become so vio- 
lent, that the ten tribunes of the commons 
brought in a bill for dispensing with his personal 
attendance ? These were the measures by which 
Caesar grew so strong, that all hopes of oppo- 
sing him now rests upon one Roman* I wish 
that so much power had never been given him, 
rather than that he should be now opposed in 
the possession of it. But since matters are 
come to this pass, I will not give myself the 
trouble, which you advise, to inquire, " which 
is the safest ships ^'' . I know of one vessel in 
which I shall embark, and that vessel shall be 
steered by Pompey. 

But, say you, what will be your declaration, 

when 



* Orig. vov a-Ku^os ro rup Ar^v^ut. JLiterally, which is the 
ship of the Atridae.— E. 
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when the erisis arrives far delivering your s&ii^ 
timents in the senate? To answer you in onief 
word, I will speak for Pompey, and yet, when 
we are by ourselves^ I will advise him to art 
accommodation; for my real opinion is, that 
the public is in extreme danger. Ybu, who are 
in the city, no doubt know more. But I can 
see one thing, that we have to do with one of 
the boldest, and the most resohrte of mankind ; 
that he will be joined by all who have under- 
gone, and by all who have deserved, either 
condemnation or infamy, by almost all our young 
men, by all the well-known desperate mob of 
the city, by the tribunes, whose power will be 
joined with that of Cassius, and by all our bank"* 
rupts, who are more numerous than is imagined^ 
His cause alone is a bad one^; in all other 
respects, the means of success are on his side. 
It is the general interest, therefore, to prevent 
by every possible method a decision by the 
sword. The fate of war is always uncertain, 
but, on this occasion, the probability of success 
liei$ against us. 

Bibulus has left the command of his province 
to Vejento, and I hear he will ^ be a great while 
on his journey. Cato, in favouring his demand, 
has made it appear, that the only persons^ who 
escape his jealousy, are those to whoni public 

distinctions 

^ Orig, Catisum solum ilia causa n&n hahet. 
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distinctions can give little or no accessions ' of 
personal dignity \ Now to advert to private 
matters, for I have almost answered your poli* 
tical letters, as well ihose you wrote from the 
suburb, as those of a .later date. But I must 
say one word with regard to Cselius. So far is 
his conduct from altering my sentiments, that I 
am convinced he will bitterly repent changing 
his party ^ But is it true, that the houses of 
Lucceius were adjudged to him ; I am surprised 
you omitted sending me that intelligence. As 
to Philotimus^ I will do by him as you advise. 
But I did not, at this juncture, expect the ac- 
counts which be has exhibited to you. He has 
however omitted an article, which, at his desire 
I entered at Tusculanum, in my pooket-book, 
with my own hand, and for which he gave me 
his note of hand while I was in Asia. Should 
he discharge that, the balance of the account, 

as: 

^ Quilus nihil, out non mulium, ad dignitatem non possit 
accedere. Monsieur Mongault thinks Cioero*8 meaning to be, 
that the high offices Bibulus ab-eady held made all future addi- 
tions of honour unnecessary to add to this dignity. 'But in my 
translation it implies likewise^ a sarSasm upon the^rson of 
Bibulus> which I think the words will'bear^ and is extremely 
agreeable to the sentiments our author throws out about that 
great man's character and conduct. 

^ He had lately declared for Caesar, which^ as our author 
prophecies in this place> he afterwards repented of^ and suf- 
fered for. 

Vol. IL G 
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as he states it himself between him and me, 
will ht in my fieivour. But if the troubles of ther 
public will ^ve me leave, you shall have no. 
reason, in time to come, to find fault with my 
want of regularity in my accoiints ; and indeed, 
all the irregularity with which I am chargeable 
in this respect, has been occasioned by the g^eat 
number of people whom I have served. I will, 
therefore, accept of the kind offer of your ad- 
vice and assistance in settling my affietirs, and I 
hope you shall have no cause to think I abuse 
your kindness. 

You have not the least reason to be alarmed 
with regard to the o£icers^ of my guards; for 
the deep sense they had of my integrity, has 
brought them back to their duty. But the 
behaviour of none amongst them pleased me so 
much, as Ms whom you hold in no estimation. 
He has ever behaved well, and especially on 
this occasion. Though, even at his departure 
he intimated, that he expected an additional, 

payment ; 

* Orig. Serperastris cohortis mete* The Serperasira were 
a kind of ligatures which went about the legs of young children 
to prevent their being crooked or distorted. In like manner 
the officers, viz. the legates, questors, tribunes and others, 
were to provide against all distortions and crookedness in the 
actions and marches of the soldiers under them. It appears 
that Cicero*s field officers had fallen into a kind of a mutiny, 
as he hints before. I do not know whether the account he 
gives here of the manner, in which it was quelled, was very 
satisfactory to Atticus, or will be so to the reader. 
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payment ; and though he was somewhat warped 
by resentment, yet he did not hold it long, for 
he soon returned to his duty; and unable to 
stand out against the very distinguishing marks 
I have given him of my kindness, he declared^ 
that he valued it more than all the money he 
expected. I have received the testament from 
Curius, and am bringing it along with me. I 
have perused thfe legacies of Horteosius. Now 
I should be glad to know what kind of a man 
his son is^ and what he intends to dispose of. 
For I see no reason since Caelius has laid hold of 
the Flumentine gate, why I should not make my- 
self master of Puzzoli \ 

I now come to your criticism upon the word 
Pyrseeum, in which I am more reprehensible as 
being a Roman, in having written it Pyrcea, and 
qot Pyraeeum. (for so we Romans pronounce it,) 
than in adding the preposition in. For I did 
not annex this to it as speaking of a town, but 
of a country*. And yet our friend Dionysius^ 

who 

* The elder Hortensius had a coiintry-seat there, and Mar- 
cus Cslius being a native of Puzzoli, bad bought the house of 
Hortensius, at one of th^ gates of Rome, which gives rise to 
our author's pleasantry. 

* Orig. Non enim hoc ut oppido praeposui, sed ut loco, 
Loeus here signifies a village, or perhaps more properly a 
quarter^ or a ward. Oar author has been foolishly blamed by 
S^fictius, or Sobioppiu), and other grammarians for his cntv<r 
«isp hgre, «$ if they understood Latin better than he di4« 

G 3 
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who is here, and Nicias the Coan, did not look 
upon Pyraeeum to be a town. But I will inquire 
farther about it My error, if indeed I be ert-o- 
neous, consists in not speaking of it as a town, 
but as a district I can, however, defend myself 
liy a better authority than that of Cecilius, (who 
was far from being a pure letter writer, and who 
says mane ut ex portu in Pyrcpeum^) but of Te- 
rence himself, the language of whose plays is so 
correct, that they were thought to be written 
by Laelius. Heri aliquot adolescentuU coimus in 
Pyrcceum ; and again mercator hoc addebat^ cap- 
tain a Sunio. Now if we allow districts to be 
towns, Sunium is as much of a town as Pirae- 
eum is. 

But knowing you to be a grammarian, if you 
can resolve one difficulty, you will ease ine of 
much trouble. The great man, you know who, * 
sends me very civil letters, as does Balbus, in 
his name. With regard to myself, I have laid it 
dowi;i as my fixed resolution, never to swerve 
from the most glorious of all causes ; but you 
know how much I still oWfe him. Are you not^ 
therefore, apprehensive, if I should act coldly, » 
I shall be charged with ingratitude ; or that he 
may call upon me for payment, should I act 
with vigour. How. will you solve this difficulty?^ 
" Pay him," you will say. Be it so, we will 

borrow 

^ Meaning Caesar. 
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borrow the money of the banker Caelius. I 
would have you, however, think of this. For, 
should I happen to distinguish myself in my 
country's cause, in the senate-house, I make no 
doubt but your Spanish friend ^ as I am leaving 
the house, will tell me, " Remit, Sir, the money 
you owe us." 

It remains only to assure you, that my son-in- 
law has endeared himself to me, my wife and my 
daughter, by his fine understanding and his good 
nature. These are qualities ^ sufficient to make 
amends for his other imperfections, to which you 
are no stranger. For you know what kind of 
men I found all the other suitors to be, excepting 
the person whom I treated with, through you, 
and who hoped to gain my consent by telling me, 
that they were not in debt. This might be true, 
for a very good reason, because nobody would 
lend them. But on this subject, which already 
is much, talked of, we will converse with free- 
dom when we meet I am in hopes of Tyra's 
recovering, through the care of Manius Curio, 
whom I hs^ve acquainted in writing that you 
would take his cares kindly. Dated the 9th of 
December, from the house pf Pontius atTrebuli. 



EPISTLE 



* Meaning Balbus, who was a native of Spaia. 
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EPISTLE IV. 



X HAVE sent off Dionysins to you, not without 
doing violence to myself; but his impatience to 
see you was such, that I was forced to yield. To 
say that he is learned, is saying no more than I 
have known of him a long while; but I have 
found him blameless in his morals, full of affec- 
tion and good manners, zealous for my glory, an 
excellent manager, and (that I may not seem to 
speak of him as a freedmati,) he is in all respects 
a gentleman. On the 10th of Dec^nber I sdw 
Pompey, and we were in company together 
about two hours. He seemed to be overjoyed 
at my return : he encouraged me to solicit a 
triumph, and to declare myself of his party ; he 
cautioned xne not to appear in the senate, until 
I had secured my point, lest in the debates I 
might give offence to some one or other of the 
tribunes. In short, so far as good words went, 
no man could be more obliging. 

With regard to public affairs, he talks as if he 
had no doubt of a war ensuing. He did not 
drop a syllable that gave hopes of an accommo* 
dation, and said that he haS received a fresh 
proof of what he had been before convinced of, 
that Caesar had totally broken with him, for that 

Hirtius, 
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Hirtius \ though amongst the most intimate of 
his friends, had come to Rome from Caesar, 
without, coming near him ; that he arrived in 
the evening of the 6th of December, and that 
after settling the whole of his busineis with Bal- 
bus, the latter had agreed to see Scipio before 
the day-break on the 7th ; that iti the dead of 
the night he stt out for Co^sar, and this be 
looked upon as a sure proof of his hostile inten- 
tions. Upon the whole, I have only this to hope 
for, that the man whose very enemies offer him 
a second consulate^ and whom fortutie has aU 
ready raised to supreme power, will not be so 
mad as to expose all he has gained to the chance 
of war. But should his ambition be powerful 
enough to push him on to this; what calami- 
ties do I foresee ? Calamities that X dare not 
describe. But as matters are now situated, I 
think of reaching the suburbs of Rome by the 
dd of January. 



EPISTLE 



^ This was the same Hirtius vi/ho wrote tiie commentaries^ 
and who» upon Csesar's deaths waa chosen Consul. By aU 
that appears of Pompey from our author^ a civil war was at 
this time unavoidable^ and was as necessary for bringing about 
the views of Pompey^ as those of Caesar. But what the news 
of Pompey were; is not so clear from history. I cannot^ how- 
ever, believe that he intended to subvert the constitution. 
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; EPISTLE V. 

X E£C£iv£0 a number of your letters at the 
aame time, and though I received more recent 
intelligence than they brought me, yet they gave 
me pleasure, because they were so many proofs 
•of your zeal and affection for me. I am con- 
cerned tbat your indisposition still continues, and 
that your trouble will be increased by your wife 
falling into the same complaint Bodi of you 
therefore ought tq use all means of recovery. I 
see you .are anxious about Tyro. I own the 
-young man, when in health, is wonderfully use- 
ful to me in my business, as well as studies, of 
all kinds; but still I wish his recovery, not so 
.much on account of my interest, as of his sweet- 
ness of temper, and modesty of behaviour. 

Philogenes has never spoken to me concerning 
Luscienus, but you have Dionysius to consult 
with in regard to other matters. I am surprised 
that your sister has not yet arrived at Arce. It 
gives me pleasure to understand that you concur 
with my sentiments with regard to Chryssipus. 
I have absolutely laid aside all thoughts of my 
house at Tusculanum on this occasion. It is 
too far out of the way for those who come to 
w^it upon mp, and inconvenient in other re- 
spects. But on the last of December I will go 

to 
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to Terracing, and from thence, k^ping by the 
Pontin marsh, I will reach Pompey's house at 
Alba, so as to be in the suburbs of Home by the 
3rd of January, which is my birth- day, 

I am daily more apprehensive of public com- 
motions, for even our patriots are not so unanir- 
mous as they are thought to be. How many 
knights, how many senators, of Rome have I 
seen, who have bitterly inveighed against the 
whole of Pompey's conduct, and especially the 
unseasonable journey he has undertaken \ We 
stand in need of peace. Victory among other nu- 
merous calamities, would be attended^ with giving 
to Rome a tyrant. But I expect soon to talk over 
these matters with yourself. 

I am quite at a loss what to write you farther. 
We are equally informed in respect to public af- 
fairs ; 

^ Pompey was one of those characters that refine too much 
upon the plainest matter, as we have often observed from our 
author^s words. He pretended two reasons for this joarnt?y, 
which indeed v/sis very ruinons to his party, and both tliose 
-reasons, in the end» turned against himself. -lu the iir^t 
placCj, he said,, it was' improper that C^sar should suspect be 
had any hand in the cabals ajainst him at Romc^ or in o[)po- 
sing what he demanded. In the next place, he publicly gave 
out that a journey into the country was necesFary to establish 
his health. But his true design was to see how the people 
of Italy stood effected towards him. In fact, they received 
him with the most extravagant honours, which disgusted the 
wisest part of his friends, and n^ade liim presume too, much 
ilpon his own popularity, which presumption was afterwards 
the chi^f cause of all his miscarriages and ru in. 
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fairs ; with regard to private, neither of us need^ 
information, and the power of Caesar renders 
Our situation too serious for trifling. Nay, I 
am one of those who think it better to yield to 
his terms, than to decide by the sword. It is too 
late now to oppose him, having for ten years 
fostered his power against ourselves. *^ In 
what manner then, say you, do you intend to 
speak in the senate?' I will say nothing but 
what you shall advise me to do, aiid even that 
shall not be before I have either obtained or 
laid aside the thoughts of what I am now solicit- 
ing. Take care therefore of your own recovery, 
and to banish your ague by the observance of 
tliat regimen, in which you are so skilful. 



EPISTLE VI. 

X POSITIVELY have nothing to write to you. 
You know all that I know, and I know of no- 
thing in which yoa can inform me. I have ob- 
served it, however, as a sacred ru]e, to write you 
by every opportunity. I am in great concern 
about the public; nor have I hitherto found a 
man who did not think it better to yield to Cae- 
sar all he demands, than plunge in a civil war. 
His t^rms, it is true, extend farther than they 
were generally thought to do. But why are we 

to 
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to oppose him when tiie day of his power is so 
far advanced? Even by yielding to him now, 
we do no mofe than we did when we prolonged 
his government for fiv6 years, or when we passed 
the vote that dispensed with his coming to 
Rome. All the difference is, that at that time 
"We put afms into his hands, and we are how to 
encounter him when he has learned how to use 
them. You will ask me* then what are my real 
ifeentiments? They are not indeed the «ame with 
those I avdw in ^ords. My real sentiments are, 
that any concession is preferable to a civil war. 
But I will talk, and that too from no servile 
motive, in the same strain as Pompey does. 
For, indeed, it would be of the worst conse- 
quence to the public, and particularly unbecom- 
ing in me, should I differ from Pompey at this 
important juncture. 

, EPISTUE 



^ Orig. Dices, quod tu igitur sensurus es P Non idem, quod 
d'uhtrus. Sentiam enim ommafacienda, ne arinis dicerttretuir ; 
dkam idem, quad Pompeius. Monsieur Mongault has> I think, 
entirely mistaken tliis passage. He translates it, Vbus me 
demanderez ce que je dirai dans le senat ? peuietre autre ckosc 
que c^ queje pense. Je penserai toujours qu*il n'y a rein quon 
ne doive tenter plutot que d^en venir a la guerre, mats je ne 
dirai que ce que dira Pompie, Now nothing is more plain, 
than that sensurus here, in the original refers to our author's 
private sentiments as well as sentiam ; and that dicturus alludes 
to the form of demanding and dehvering an opinion in the 
senate, Fiz. Die Marce Tulli, 
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EPISTLE Vir. 



JUiON Ysius, who has approved himself to me^ 
is also a person of the greatest worth and learn.* 

ing,. and one who has a most sincere affection 
for you, came to Rom^ the 18th of December, 
and delivered to me a letter from you." These 
are the very words you use when speaking of 
Dionysius in your letter, I observed, however, 
you do not add, " and he is extremely obliged 
to you," though it is no more than he ought to 
own, and had he owned it, a man of your good- 
fereeding would never have omitted mentioning 
his acknowledg^xents. However, I will not 
retract the character I gave you of him, after 
speaking so fully, as I have done in my for- 

. BDer letter, in his commendation ; but con- 
tinue to hope that he is a very good man. In 
one particular he has done right, in giving me 
full opportunities of knovy^ing him thoroughly. 

Your information from Philogenes was very 
true; for he has paid what he owed. I gave 
him the use of that money till I should have oc^ 
casion for it, and he has had it thirteen months. 

. I wish Pontinius well, but I am apprehensive of 

Ihe consequences of his having, as you write 

^ me> 
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riie, entered the city^ He never would hare 
taken that step without some weighty reason. 
As the 2d of January is the competential day*, 
for that reason, I will not then go to Pompey's 
house at Alba, lest I should disturb his domes- 
tics, but wait until next day, and, the day after 
that, I will go to Rome. I do not know on 
what day your disorder periodically returns; 
but I positively would not have you stir abroad 
to the prejudice of your health. 

Every thing, with regard to my triumph, seems 
tD promise success, unless Caesar is practising 
underhand by his tribunes of the people. For 
my own part, my mind is entirely at ease, so that 
I can meet with no disappointment, and tlie ra- 
ther, because I hear Pompey and his council 
have come to a resolution of sending me to 
Sicily, Bs I have now the title of Imperator. 
This, you say, will be to act the part of an Ab- 
derite'. For neither the resolutions of the 
senate, nor the orders of the people, have given 
me a command in Sicily. But supposing the 
public has vested the management of this af- 

faiif 

* Cicero had some reason for this apprehension, because 
Pontinins was one of his lieutenants, and when the general waa^ 
sure of a triumph, his principal officers conxmonly attended 
upon him when he waited without the walh of the city. 

* This was a kind of holiday amongst the slaves. 

* Orig. Aff^^ixoy. The Abderites were looked upon to be 
the most stupid of all people. 
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fair in Pompey, why should h/e pitch* upon xae- 
rather than upon any private per&op, for tba,$ 
command? If, therefore, I should find any trou- 
ble on account of my title, I will lay it a$ide, 
when I first come to the gates of Rome\ 

As to what you write ^ that the attention of 
the public is impatiently directed towards the- 
part I ^hall act, and that there is not a pa* 
triot, real or pretended, who has the lea&t doubt 
of the party I shall espouse, for qiy own part, 
I do not understand whom you cull patriots. I 
know of none, I mean I know of no class in our 
government, deserving that appellation. Take 
them man by man, they are, indeed, very worthy 
men ; but, in civil dissolutions, we are to look 
for patriotism in the constituent niembers of the 
body politic. Do you look for it in the senate? 
Let me ask you by whpm were the {K'ovinces 
left without governors? Never would Curio* 

have- 

^ Wbea a Boman entered Rome^ he immediately lo^t t^e U«* 
tie of imperator. 

* The whole ot what follows in this epistle is wonderfully 
fine and judicious, and shews how wisely our author could 
reason upon public matters when he was cool. 

* We have already seen that he bad, as tribune of the people 
opposed the resolution of the senate for appointing governors to 
the several provinces, which opposition carried a great point for 
Caesar. Marcus Marcellus, the first senator, whose opinion 
was asked, voted that all the tribunes should be obliged to drop 
the opposition. But the senate did not chuse to do this. Thia 

ia 
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have prevailed, had tiie senate gone into the 
motion that was made, to make him person- 
ally liable for his opposition, and the conse- 
quence of not doing it was, that no successor 
was appointed to Caesar. Do you look for pa- 
triotism amongst the farmers of the revenue? 
Alas! they*never were steady; and now they are 
entirely devoted to Caesar. Do you look for it 
in our trading, or in our landed, interests? They 
. are the fondest of peace. Can you imagine that 
they, to whom all forms of government are in- 
dilTereni, provided they enjoy their ease, have 
any objections to live under a monarchy? 

Well then ! Do you approve of indulging 
Caesar in the command of his army, after his 
commission was expired ? For my own part, 
I was against even dispensing with his absence; 
but when we granted the one, he could command 
the oth^r. Do you think that the authority 
vested in him, to preside over the government 
for ten years, and the manner in which it was 
obtained were right measures ? Was it a right 
measure to drive me from my country, to rob 
the revenue of the Campanian estates, that a 

commoner 

is a very renoarkaWe part of the history of that time. The tri- 
bunes had an undoubted right to put a negative upon this ques- 
tion, and if so, I cannot see how they could be legally forced to 
withdraw it. It is true, such a force, if applied, might have 
produced great consequences, but wpuld it not have been un- 
coHstitutional, from whatever pai;ty it proceeded ? 
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commoner should adopt a Patrician \ and a 
Mitylenean, a Spaniard*? Do you approve that 
Labienus and Mamurra^ should amass immense 
riches^ and that Balbus should have hiis gardens 
and hisTusculanum? But all these calamities 
spring from the same source; When the stream 
of his power was weak, it might have easily been 
stopt But now he is master of eleven legions, 
and as much cavalfy as* he pleases to draw into, 
the field. Think upon, the -towns beyond the 
Po, upon the mob of Rome, upon so great a 
majority of the tribunes; upon a profligate rising 
generation, upon a general with such sagacity 
to contrive, and such boldness to execute. Yet 
such is the general we are either to encounter, or 
we are to gratify him in what he can already 
claim by law. We will, say you, defend our 
liberties with the loss of our blood. — But, con- 
sider my friend, if you are conquered, you arc 
prescribed ; if you conquer, yet still you are a slave. 
Then, say you, how are you to act? I answer, 
like cattle, which, when dispersed follow their 
flocks. The ox follows his drove; and thu»will 

I follow 

* Viz. Clodius. 

^ Viz. Cornelius Balbus, who was adopted by Theophanes, 
a Mitylenean. The first was the fevourite of Caesar^ the latter 
of Pompey. 

* Both these gentlemen rose to immense riches under Caesar, 
for which they were lashed by some of their contemporary wits. 

* The Gauls, of whom Caesar was master, were very strong 
in cavalry. 
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I follow ^ur patriots, or those who are called 
euchy even shoul4 they run into destruction. It 
is easy for me to see vrhat is our most eligible mea- 
sare in . this desperate crisis^ since no man can 
anticipate the events should the appeal be made 
to the sword. But we may all easily conclude, 
that if the cause of liberty should fall, our ty- 
rant will regard, no more than Cinna did, the 
l)est blood of Rome, and will be as rapacious, 
as ever Sulla \^as, of the properties of Romans. 

Enough of politics, yet 1 hare more to say, did 
not my lamp fail me. In a word, when summoned 
to give-my sentiments, I will vote with Cnaeus 
Pompeius, or more properly with Titus Pompo- 
nius. My compliments to your boy Alexis, 
unless he is grown, in my absence, a young man, 
'which he bade fair to do. 



EPISTLE VIIL 

W HY such repeated and strong apologies for 
Dionysius? The least hint from you was suffix 
cient to convince me. The truth is, knowing 
how fond you are of cjementing friendships by 
your kind testimonies, your saying nothing at all 
of him, made me the more liable to suspicion, 
especially a^ I heard very different things which 
Vql. II. H he 
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he said of me to other people. But I am 
now entirely satisfied of the truth of what you 
write, and I entertain as favourable sentiments 
of Pionysius as you could wish. According ta 
my calculation of the days on which your ague 
returns, and which t^ormed upon a letter you 
wrote me in the beginning of your illness, I 
reckoned that, on the third of January, you may, 
without any danger, meet me, upon business at 
Alba. But I supplicate you by all that is dear to 
me to do notiiing that may retard your recovery. 
A day or two does not much signify. I perceive 
that Livia, by her last will, has left Dolabella 
heir to the ninth part of her estate, with two co- 
heirs for two ninths more, but on condition that 
he changes his name. It is now become a poli- 
tical question whether it be right in a youth of 
quality, to change his name, in compliance with 
the will of a woman. But we can discuss this 
question with more accuracy, when we know the 
amount of the legacy left him. 

It happened, as you supposed it would, that I 
saw Pompey before I came to Rome ; for on the 
27th of December, he overtook me at Laverni- 
Mm. We came then to Formiae, and we together 
had a private conference, which lasted from two in 
the afternoon till it was almost dark. In answer 
to your question, whether there are any hopes of a 
reconciliation ? I must tell you that, as far as I 
could gather from Pompey's full and particular 

detail, 
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detail; no dispositioa of that kind can be expec- 
ted. For thus he reasons. " If Caesar should be 

.made consul ev^ upon resigning the command 
of his army, public confusion will be unavoida- 
bly." He is farther of opinion, that when Caesar 
shall hfsar of the earnest, n^ighty, preparations 
that are makijtig against him^ he will wave his 
claims to the consulate for this year, and adhere 
to bis army and government But, though he 
were %o go to the extreme of ^ rage and ambition^ 
Pompey would still shew a hearty contempt for 
all he could do, and a complete confidence in 

, his own forces, and those of the republic. In 
shprt, though thcj horrors of a civil war often re- 

..eurred to my imagination, yet still I was made 
the more easy, when I heard a general of such 
courage, such experience, and authority, dis-^ 
coursing, like a statesman, upon the dangers that 
might attend an insincere accommodations, 

We 

* This conversation^ between our author and Pompey, giv6g 
us a truer idea of the views of Pompey, than any thing 
we meet with in history. The friendship of Cicero was ex« 
tremely material to him on this dccasidn> and as we cannot 
imagine that he would omit any argument that he thought 
could influence him, so we can have no doubt that out author 
Is very sincere in his representation of this important conference 
to his friend Atticus. Upon the whole, it is plain, that Caesar, 
had he been willing, could not, with any manner of safety, have 
avoided coming to extremities, and that nothing less than 
his ruin could satisfy Pompey. 

Ha • •■ 
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"' We Af^ no^V i)eruiiing the^Speech which Antony 
makieto the peeple on the 23rd oiF December, m 
\^^hich he reflects on JPompey from his first enteir^ 
ifig upon hYe; and complains of his cruelty towards^ 
some Roman citizens he has tried and condemned, 
and of the terrors with which His arms mehaefe^ the 
i^epublic \ ' Upon ' this, says Pompey^ to trie, 
•^^ A^hait will' hot the commander in dhief at- 
tempt to' do,* should he become master of the go- 
'Virrrineht, When a despicable inferior Officer * 
under' him presumes to throw out such expres- 
sions. " In short, ' Pompey seemed rather ' ^ to 
dread, than lo 'deiii-e, an accommodation, and it 
is my opinion, ttfkt' he came to the resolutioti of 
leaving Rome, with a design to render ^all prod-* 
■pects of peJace hopeless^ For my own pctrl^ it 

givte 

^ Orig, Terror armorum. It is not- quite clear to me whe- 
tlier this expression is to be meant as I have translated^ or of the 
troops with which Pompey overawed Rome^ especially during 
the trials here mentioned. 

* Antony was questor to Casar. 

^ Orig. Ex lUa autem sententia ira rdinquendcd urlis raovet 
hominem, ut puto, I cannot think this passage to be so despe- 
, rate as Monsieur Mongault and the commentators^ have affir- 
med it to be. The former translates it Cest pent itreparce 
qu'ilfaudroit alors qu'ils^en allc^t en Espagne, But this con- 
struction is warranted neither by the words themselves, nor 
by facts J for we have nothing to induce us to believe that 
Pompey could be so weak, as well as wicked, as to plunge bis 
country into a civil war, merely because, in Case of an accom- 
modation^ he must have ^oij^ to his government of Spain: 

though. 
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gives me jao stif»aU.unf9ftsiines& to jliiftfe that I m^fflr 
' pay, tq Caesar^y i}\e aa^oney wbicli -w£is to defmy 
the ;^|)/Bnees of myjIrtHimpl^ ; for yoii know it i% 
not becoming, that 1 should be un<ier obligations 
to oo^ , ^iw)^ ift^€i]?6t .1 ^hall oppose. But we 
w^l Italic 'PVi^'jthps^anji v^tiy other- partieiiterct 
wl|epweiw^e^>/j . * .l: . j:ij 

. :- ...t .-^-.^I^TLE IX- p.i > '.: • -^ -^^3 

yWf uj^i'^yi^ffi^ii Wn I to Imvfe a letter fcow 
ypu ?yeryiijjiy)?;ii:ye$i every dajr,i^l> cab find a 
s^rp tiand Jto> Cft^y it,''^ — But youi aue now pre^afc 
T^ person, "v; l^n^ pron^^e,y((W>>>^hen we meefe 
to leave off writing. ; 1 1 percei^^^e ithal: OJje of youn 
letters to me has not J^een deUveried,- for,.a3 pijt 
friend Lucius Quintus was bring^ijig it, he .wn^ 
wounded and robbed near the monument of Ba^ 
sHus \ You are therefore to recollect whether 

there 

« ' . ■ 

though, in ibk Usf ciiei hia antagonist: moiBt have resigned .the 
command of his army. The 4,ruth \i, ,P4mpey knew Cassar 3ei» 
•tremely well^ an^ had a thousand r^^j&ons bath of ^u^ibhlci^ 
and policy, for not patching up an acpomoiodation at this time, 
and which he knew could be but of a very short duration : I be- 
lieve the reader, ' therefore, upon cciirfulting the original of thfs 
passage,, will think that npthing can hd nibre just than tl^ sense 
I have given it, since Pomppy 's leaving Bioo^pv according to alj 
accounts and according to what our authpr ha».hinted before, 
was the readiest way. he could possibly have thought of, to 
bring on a civil war. 

* He was a famous robber who was buried upon the Appian 
way. 
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there was any thing in that letter material for 
me to know, and likewi^' apply yourself" to dis- 
cuss a pointy which will require alt your abilities 
as a politician. • • ,. v ^ i 

The affair will tcrmmate in one 6ir btherof th6 
following cases.- When Caesar Is ^ continued in 
the command of his army by the senate, or by 
means of the tribunes of the commons, we must 
either oppose his coming to R6me to stand for 
the consulate, or persuade him to resign hts gor. 
verhment and his army, and atceptof that office; 
or^ on the other hand, to decline the consulship, 
and remain in the undisturbed. pk>ss6ssion of the 
gbvernment If, however, he f eftlse to accede tb 
either of these proposals,^ the feonseqfu^iice ^ill 
be, that he will either negative the proceedings* 
of the election by means of the tribunes, and 
thus occasion an interregnum, or under pre- 
tence of not being received as a candidate, march 
his army against us, and reduce us to the neces- 
sity of fighting him. In this event, he will ei-^ 
ther attack us, before we are prepared, or in the 
time of the election, when he is refused the pri- 
vilege, solicited by his friends, of being, though 
absent, a candidate for the consulship. Now 
the motive for taking arms, must be simply 
|iis not obtaining such a dispensation ; un- 
less, perhaps, a collateral pretext should oc- 
cur 
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cur from some tribune of the people*, who, for 
putting a negative upon the proceedings of the 
senate, or exciting a popular commotion, may 
be censured or suspended by a resolution of the 
senate ; or else, being overruled and expelled, 
may, under pretence of such expulsion, throw 
himself upon the protection of Caesar. But how- 
ever this may be, the question recurs, What 
are we to do when hostilities commence ? Are 
we to keep possession of Rome, or are we to 
march out of it to intercept his provisionsj and 
cut oft his communication with the rest of his 
army? .. « 

Which of those inevitable calamities do you 
account the least ? I know you will tell me, you 
wish he could be persuaded to resign his army, 
and to be made consul. . If he avere to follow that 
measure, I can see no opposition he could meet 
with ; and I should not be at all surprised, if he 
should fail in obtaining the dispensation in ques- 
tion. But then again some are of opinion, that 

. . there 

^ I have taken great pains to be as explicit as possible in trans- 
lating the whole of this paragraph, which does so much honour 
to pur author*s sagacity, and is so important to die history of 
that period. What he foresees here actually happened. For 
Antony and Quintus Cassius, who were then tribunes of the 
people^ took refuge in Caesar's army, upon the senate's attemp- 
ting to force them to withdraw their opposition to a resolution 
which the house had passed, obliging Caesar to resign his go-, 
veromentby a certain day. 
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there cannot be a more dangerous step taken thun 
to make him consul. But, say you, I would prefer 
that he would become consul without, rather than 
with, his army. Of that there can be no doubt. 
But it may be thought, that even this alternative 
is itself a calamity; and a calamity irremediable; 
for we must live in subordination * to' his will. 
Behold him again consul^ and reflect upon his 
first consulship ; even then, you will allow me 
(though weak to what he is now) he was too 
powerful for the whole system of our constitu- 
tion ; what do you imagine will he not noiv at- 
tempt? especially as, while h^ continues consul, 
Pompey must certainly reside in Spain, To 
what a wretched state are we reduced ? If indeed 
that may be called wretched, to which we are 
voluntarily brought^ and which, if he consent to 
bring us, would render him highly popular with 
^11 the patriots of Rome. 

Let us, however, suppose, that, as the world 
believes, he will not rest satisfied with these 
terms ; what can be worse than the other alter- 
native? Shall we yield, to use Pompey 's ex- 
pression, to all his most impudent demands? 
For purely they are superiatiyejy so. " Yqijl 

have 

^ The original as I read it is, Sed istuc ipsum sic, O magnum I 
malum, putet aliquis. All the commentators have agreed, that 
this place is corrupted, but I have endeavoured to reduce it into 
sense by a single stop, without altering tlie common reading. 
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have had, for ten years, a government, given you 
not by the senate, but by yourself, through vio- 
lence and faction. The time limited, not by 
law, but by your own ambition, is elapsed; 
but atfpposing by law; it ia sesolved to af^ptoint 
you a succesBdr; I will not suifer it,. say you, 
and you must dispense M!ith my absence. . No, 
Sir, you ought to dispense with our compUance\ 
Are you to keep the command of your iarmy lon- 
ger than the senate has resolved, or the people 
have ordered ? You shall either yield or i&ght,'' 
and, to go on in Pompey's. strain, ** we shall at 
least have the honest satisfaction of either con- 
quering, or dying, in the cause of liberty." 

Now, if war should follow^ its succ^s must de- 
pend upon chance, and its justification upon its 
success ^ I shall not therefore puzzle you with 
that question. Let me know if you have any 
thing to offer, as to what I have here thrown out. 
For my own part I am. upon the rack day aiid 
night' 



EPISTLE 



* Orig, Hale mei rationem, Hale tu nostrum. 
I Orig. Jam si pugnandum est, quo tempore, in casu ; quf^ 
cv^silioj^ in iemporihus situm est. 
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EPISTLE X. 

X CAME all at once to a resolution to leave thb 
place before daybreak, to avoid being sesen or 
talked of, especially as I was attended by laureK 
led Lictors\ As to what I am doing' now, and* 
what I shall do hereafter, I am at a loss to. 
know. So much I am confounded by this rash^ 
inconsiderate resolution. But how can I pre-, 
tend to advise you, whose counsel I stand in 
Bced of myself? What steps our friend Pompey 
has taken, or may take, I know not ; but as yet 
he is straitened in his quarters, by being shut up 
in towns^ and looks like one bewildered. If he 
makes a stand in Italy, we will all of us join'him. 
But if be retires from thence, I shall be at a loss 
how to determine myself. Either I am insane, 
or he acts with precipitance and insanity. I 
beg that you will write often to me, though it 
be only what comes first in your mind. 

EPISTLE 

* The reader is here to understand; that Pompey havii^ 
abandoned Rome upon the approach of Gaesar, and having or- 
dered all the "magistrates and senators to follow him, under 
pain of being declared traitors 5 our author, who it seems had 
not yet entered into Rome, thought proper to follow him, . 
though he disapproved his resoltition. By his not having en- 
tered Rome, he still keeps up his title to a triumph and conse« 
quently his lictors carried their fasces bound about with laurel. 
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EPISTLE XI. 

yV HAT is the cause of your silence ? What 
are you doing ? for I am left in darkness. We 
still possess Cingulum *, say you, — yes — but we 
have lost Ancona. * Labienus has left Cassan 
Do you mean Hannibal or the Emperor of Rome? 
Mistaken, wretched man! insensible to every 
idea of true glory M He pretends that all he 
does is to maintain his dignity. But can dignity 
exist without virtue ? Is it compatible with vir- 
tue to continue at the head of his army, without^ 
the voice of the people to authorize him, and 
to seize cities inhabited by Romans, that he 
may open himself a more easy passage to the 
heart of his country r Not to mention the can- 
celling of the national debts, the recall of the 
banished ; and a thousand crimes that are yet 
to 'be perpetrated before he can rear the temple 
of tyrannic power, the only deity he worships. 
I do not envy his greatness, I had rather spend ' 
one day with you in the sunny walks of Lucre- 
turn 

* This was a town in Picenum. 

* Orig. rs xoXm. Honejstu I need not point out the beauty 
of our author's sentiments on this occasion, or how much Mr, 
Addison has been obliged to him for all the fine sentiments, 
which he puts in the mouth of Cato. 
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tum^ than be a monarch over innumerable king- 
doms acquired by guilt like his. I had rather 
die a thousand deathrs than harbour such an idea 
at the expence of my country. You think, say 
you, ft)r yourself. And is there a wretch who is 
qot at liberty to think? But I repeat it, I think 
the man who acts in that manner is more mi- 
serabte than the wr^tcl^ who lies extended on? 
the wlieel. There is but one misery beyond it, 
and that is, succeeding in the attempt But of 
this , enough. In this melancholy situation, ii^ 
gives me some relief to unbosom myself to you- 
But to return to our friend Porapey. 

TeU me, I conjure you, by all that you hpld 
<Jear, what you think of Pompey's conduct; I 
mean in Leaving Ron>e ? For my part, I can 
only say, that it was the most absurd of all 
measures. Would you have left Rome; you 
could have done no more had the Gauls been 
at her gates. It is public liberty, he may say, 
a.nd private happiness, and not walls, that con- 
stitute our country. I did no more than The- 
mistocles before me, when the walls of his 
Athens were too feeble to stand the shock of a 
barbarous inundation. But Pericles, almost 
fifty years after, followed another course, when 

he 

* Orig. Lucretino tuo sole. Lucretum was a countiy seat 
belonging' to Atticus, in the Sabines country, renunrkable for 
its fine air. 
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he did not possess a foot of ground that belon- 
ged to Atibens i^ekhout her walls. And our fore<* 
Others, when all Rome was lost, retired to and 
defended her citadel. 

Suc^ glorious Actions of our Sires are told% 
Haw rich in Virtue were the times of old^ ! 

On the other hand, if I may judge, from the 
resentment of the municipal cities, and the ge- 
neral talk, he will be able to extricate himself 
from the consequences of this measure. I da 
^not know how it is at Rome, and I beg you will 
inform me ; but here, every body complains bit- 
terly, that the city was abandoned by her magis- 
trates and senate, and the flight of Pompey him- 
self made a wonderful impression upon the pub- 
lic. In short, it has had a very contrary effect 
to what we imagined; for now it is the general 
opinion that no cenqession ought to be made to 
Caesar. Tell me what is likely to be the event. 

My employment here is not very troublesome, 
for Pompey has appointed me to be an inspector 
of Campania and the maritime countries, on whom 
the levying of the armies, and the direction of 
affairs devolve there. I was therefore thinkijig 
Xo have no fixed abode. I make no doubt that 

you 



* Origk UBtra va rvf nr^^-Ot* wevdpfwd* H^f «■ ap^^v, I have 
translated this verse out of the ninth book of Homer's Iliad. 
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you are now perfectly aware of Oas^ar^s hoatile 
tiesigns and that you know the sentiments of the 
people, and the general state of afiairs. I wish 
you would write to me upon all these heads, and 
that too very often, because they are things which 
constantly change; and indeed I feel repose 
vrtien writing to you, or reading your letters. 



EPISTLE Xn, 

VyN,LY one letter has qome to my hand from 
you, dated the 19th, and intimating that you had 
written me another, which I have not received. 
But I beg you will write me very often, not only 
what you know or hear, but what you suspect, 
and above all your sentiments of what I should 
do, and what I should avoid. As to my infor- 
ming you, as you desire, how Pompey intends to 
proceed ; I do not believe he knows it himself, 
at least none of us do. I saw tlie consul Len- 
tulus at Formiae upon the 21st, and I have like- 
wise seen Libo^ ; but all is full of consternation 
and confusion. Pompey himself has taken the 
rout of Larinum, in which place, as well as Lu- 
ceria, Theanum, and in other cities, of Apulia, 
he has troops quartered. It is not determined, 

whether 

* His daughter was married to Pompcy's tecood son.^^ 
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whether he will make a stand somewhere in Italy 
or cross the sea. Should he remain in Italy, I 
am afraid his army will be too weak. Should 
he leave it, I shall be entirely at a loss how, 
where, or when to act. For as to Caesar, whose 
usurpation* you so much dread, I think he will 
leave nothing badjindone. His progress is not 
to be stopped by the suspension of all public 
business, by the absence of our senates and ma- 
gistrates, nor by shutting up the treasury. But 
as you write, the event will be soon known. 

Having said this much, I ask your pardon for 
writing to you so often, and so fully. But by 
this my spirits are composed, and at the same 
time I am willing to induce you to answer me, and 
above all to advise me how I am to act, and upon 
what terms to proceed. Am I thoroughly to 
espouse the cause of Pompey? I am not deter- 
red, by a sense of danger from doing this, but 
/by resentment that all tilings are conducted 
without wisdom, and without my sanction; or 
should I hesitate to declare in Pompey's favour, 
and after amusing him by fair professions, side 
with the prevailing party ?, Alas! what would 
not the public then say ! My character, not 
only as a Roman, but as a friend; deters me from 
this. Yet I am frequently overpowered by the 

anxiety 

* Orig, QaXa^i^t^of literally; whose imitation of Phalaris 
you dread. 
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anxiety I feel for the interest of our young 
men. Distracted as I thus am, though' perhaps 
you are not less so, write to me somewhat, and 
above all^ your thoughts in what manner I am 
to proceed, should Pompey leave Italy. Both 
Manius Lepidus^, for I have been with him, 
end Lucius Torquatus, are resolved, in that case 
to abandon his interest As to myself, I am em- 
barrassed with my Lictors, amidst many other 
tilings; and never did I know so perplexed a 
crisis. For this reason I do not expect from 
.you certain conclusions, but conjectures, nay, 
doubts and perplexities respecting the state of 
affairs. 

It is next to certain, that Labienushas leftCas- 
sar. In that case, if he had gone to Rome, while 
the magistrates and the senate were there, he 
would have been of great use to our party. It 
would have intimated, that th^ best of his friends 
had condemned him as a traitor to his country. 
The fact is indeed so, but at the present junc- 
ture it is of less use, because our party cannot 
avail itself of it, and I believe that Labienus 
himself repents what he has done. Yet after all, 
it is possible that his having left CsBsar is false ; 
we, however, depend upon it as a fact 

You 

^ He had been consul in the year of Rome 687, as Torqua- 
tus was the year following, and therefore both of thera, lik» 
our author, were of consular rank. 
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. You tvnte me, thqtt you confine yourself to 
your family ; yet still you may acquaint me with 
the sentimeuts of the town, whether Popapey is 
loveid or Cassar hated in it; and with your 
thoughts concerning my wife and daughtei^ whe« 
ther they ought to live at Uomei or with me, or 
in some place of safety? Upon all thesf sul;)*- 
jectsi and upon any otiier that occurs, I beg thtf 
you will wiite, or rather that you will scribble t# 
me. 



EPISTLE ^IIL 

i AM entirely of your mind with regftrd to the 
affairs of Venonius \ I look upon Labienus to 
be a hero. We have not, for these many years, 
had so noble an instance.of Roman spirit ; had it 
no other effect, it has that of galling Cassar; 
but I fim in hopes of seeing it productive of 
more solid consequences. I am in love with 
Kso likewise, and I can foresee that the dislike 
he has signified of his son-in-law's^ conduct, 

will 

^ He was one of our author's IHeods. The business here 
iipoken of was of a prirate nature, and of no consequence to us« 

^ Caesar was married to the daughter of Fiso, who was the 
aame Piso whom our author has so bitterly invested against in 
other parts of his works. It seenois he had left Rome upon his 
son^in-^law's approach, as not choosing to jam wit}i hiaa« 
Vol. it. I 
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will make. a great impression on the public* 
You may now form a judgment of the nature of 
this war, which is civile not because it is occa* 
sioned by civil differences, but because one des* 
perate bold citizen has attempted the overthrow 
of the civil constitution. But then we are to con- 
sider that he is master of a powerful army, and 
that many join him from hopes and promises ; 
his ambition grasps every object. Such is the 
man to whom Rome, deprived of the means of 
defence, but stored with riches, has been surren- 
dered. What have we not to apprehend from a 
man who looks upon Rome, with all her edifices 
public and private, not as his country, but his 
prey ? 

But what, or how, he will do without a senate 
or magistracy, I am at a loss to know, since he 
has abolished, not only the spirit, but the forms 
of the constitution^ But where, or when, are we 
to emerge, headed, as we are, by a general so 
uninformed, that he was a stranger to the impor- 
tant situation of Picenum^ His misconduct is a 

sufficient 

^ Orig. Ne simulare quidem potent qukquam voXiroun (sC" 
cundum statutd reipubHae). 

^ Caesar had got the start of Fompey^ by making hims^f 
masterof tiie country of Ficentim, which is at present part of 
themarquisateof Tovoncono and Abradso^ and lies between 
. the Adriatic sea, Umbrise, and the country of the Sabines ; k, 
in a manner, covered Rome £rom Caesar^ especially as it wta 
full of strong passes and towns. 
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sufficient proof of his inability. Not to mention 
the faults he has been committing for these ten 
long years, what terms were not preferable to his 
shameful retreat from Rome? Even at this time 
I am ignorant of his designs, but I am inces- 
santly endeavouring to be informed of them by 
letters. Nothing can be more unmanly or un<* 
meaning than the whole of his management I 
see no forces, nor any place where forces can b^ 
quartered or employed, though it was in order 
to raise forces, that it was thought proper he 
should remain near Rome, while all our hopes 
rest upon two legiotis that have been decoyed 
into our service, and are almost hostile to our 
cause ; for our levies have hitherto been of men 
who have been pressed into our party, and dread 
nothing so much as they do fighting. 

With regard to an accommodation, we have 
lost the opportunity. What will happen: here*^ 
after, I cannot foresee. Either we have, or our 
general has, been guilty of sailing out of harbour 
without a rudder, and committing ourselves to 
the mercy of the storm. I am therefore at a loss 
how to dispose of the two yoimg men. Sometimes 
I am for sending thepa into Greece, that they may 
be out of the way. At the same time, I am filled 
with apprehensions concerning my wife and 
daughter, when I reflect upon the approach of 
barbarians ;^ but I am somewhat relieved when I 

^ Cmar'iarmywasfiiUofQauls. 

I a 
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remember that Dolabella i$ amonj^t tfaend. I 
beg you would consider in what manner I am to 
act in respect to them. In the first place, I am 
to provide for their difety ; for I must take care 
(^ them whatever becomes of myself: In the 
next plac^ to guard against being censured by 
tiie public for leaving them at Rome, at a time 
When she wt^ abandoned by all her worthy ci*' 
tiisens. 

3%e salne consideration occurs with regard to 
yburself and PeduceusS who has written to me ; 
fdt both of you rank so Ugh, that as much will 
tie required of you as of our m9st illustrious citr* 
teens. But that is a consideration I must leave 
to yourself, as I am now applying to you for 
udvice concerning myself and my family* What 
I have farther to recommend to you is, that you 
will do all you can tt> discover and inform me of 
what is passing, and of what you apprefaemd will 
come to pass, which I cannot dispense with in 
you. Any one can tell me what is doing ; frottd 
you, I expect to learn what is to be done. He 
is the best prophet^ who conjectures tvelP. Par- 
don my loquacity, which, while I am writing to 
you, sooths my anguish, and at the same time, 
invites you to give me an answer. 

P.S. 

^ Sextos Pedoceua was a common friend to oor author and 
At^cuf. 
< This is a vierse of Eoripidet. Mawm I^Mftrt kts aotn^v 
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P. S. I did not for some time comprehend 
the riddle of the Opii^ from Velia, for it is more 
unintelligible than Plato*s Timteus ; but I under* 
stand it now from what you have said in calling 
these Opii of Velia, Succones ; this word gave 
me troub^ but furnished a key to all the rest of 
the passage, and it agrees in the main with Te- 
rentia. 

i saw Lucius Caesar at Mintume upon the 
S5th of January, in the morning. This cold clod, 
for I cannot call him a man, was charged with 
propositions so absurd, that I imagined Cesar 
designed them as a ridicule iijpdi^ all hegoeiations, 
especially as he gave so important a commission 
to so inconsiderable a creature. I can account 
for his conduct no other way, unless (which may 
possibly be the case) the fellow has seized some 
.random expressions of Csesar, and interpreted 
them into a commission for himself 

Labienus, whom I think a truly great man, 
upon the 22d instant came to Theanum, where he 
had a conference with Pompe^ and the consuls. 
What the import was, and what the result, I wjll 
write you Tvhen J am better inforiped. Qn the 
asd Pompey set out from Theanum, for Larenuni,. 
and lay that ni^t at Venafrum^ Labienus seems 

to 

' This is a private afRVir^ and the reading in the original is to 
uncertain, that we can make little or nothing of it. 
^ This was a tewn in Campania, situated on the river VoU 

turno. 
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%o have inspired ^s with some hope. But as yet 
J have nothing remarHable to write to you from 
this pl^^ce. I give xnov^ attention to news from 
l^ome; ip what manqeir Cassc^r carries himself 
wjith rfBg^rd to Labienus^ whatDomitius is doing 
fLmongst the Maysi*, Thern^us at Iguvium', and 
Attius qit.Cingulum*; how the people pf Rome 
stand affected, and what your conjectm^es ape, as 
Jo thp final event I beg yon to write to me fre- 
quently respecting these things, and give me also, 
your opinion bow I ought tP dispose of my wife 
and daughter, ^nd what resolutions you have 
l&dopted in regard to yourself, liad I written 
^s with my own hand, it would have been longer, 
]but the humour in my eyes obliges me to mal^e 
ps^ of an amanuensis. 

JEPJSTLJ? 



^ He carried himself like a wi$e and a great man. He ap<^ 
^ared so far from being disconcerted to Labienus leaving him, 
diat he seat after him all his equipages^ baggage and attendants. 

« Tfeeir county lay towards the ngrth erf" Campania Dinomn 
|n Italy. 

^ This was a town in Umbria^ and was possessed by Curio 
|br Caesar, the troQp9 of Thermus having disbaaded upon Gu-^ 
fio's approach. 

^ Jjt lay in the counti^ of Picenum.. 
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EPISTLE XIV. 

1 MTEiTE this on the 27th of January, (the hu* 
mour in my eyes being abated,) as I set out from 
Calvi^ to Capua. On the 25th, Lucius Caesar 
delivered Caesar's proposals to Pompey, while he 
was at Theanum with the Consuls. The terms 
were approved of, on condition, that he should 
withdraw his troops from all the towns seized by 
him, which lay beyond his own government If 
he would do that, it was agreed that he should 
return to Rome, and that the senate should ratify 
the treaty. At present, I am in hopes we shall 
have peace ^' because Caesar thinks he has gone 
too far, and Pompey that his own army is too 
weak. It was Pompey's pleasure that I should 
go to Capua to forward the levies, in which the 
Campanian planters are not a little backwar^^ 

I was misinformed as to what I wrote you 
upon the strength of Torquatus's intelligence with 
regard to Caesar's gladiators at Capua* It must 
be owned, Pompey has quartered them very ju- 
diciously, 

^ Orig, Coles. This was a town in Campania near Capua. 

* Caesar, during his consulship, had established a colony at 
Capua. The original here is, Parum prolixe respondent, and 
alludes to the custom of enrolling soldiers, by calling over the 
names of those they wanted to enlist, to which the latter a^-^ 
swered, when they entered the service. 
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diciously, two in each faaiily. There were five 
thousand Secuti^ in the fencing school, and they 
threatened to break out This was a measure 
very serviceable to the public. As to our ladiea^ 
of whom your sister is one, I beg you to take 
eare that ^e do nothing unbecoming dur charac- 
ter in kee][>ing them at Home, after all the other 
ladies of quality have left it This ii no more 
than I wrote both to them and to you before. 
t entreat you to give them your advice to leave 
the city ; especially, as they can, for a season, be 
very conveniently lodged upon those estates by 
the sea*side, where I command. As to any of* 
lence my son-in-law may take at this, I am not to 
hftswer for it It is of more consequence to me to 
consider that ours are the only ladies who have 
remained at Rome. I should be glad to know 
what resolution you, and Peduceus, have adopted 
in regard to your departure, and Mrhat you think 
of the present situation of affairs. For my parti 
I incessantly advise for peace, however unfavour- 
tible the terms, as more advantageous than thift 
most justifiable wan But this must depend upon 
ehance. 

EPISTXE 

^ l*he Secuti were a species of gladiators. But it is ridicu* 
lous to thinks that Caesar> at such a time as this^ would hare 
kept such a number of Gladiators shot up in a fencing school. 
We learn, however from concurring passages in history, that 
the number of Gladiators, hie had at Capua, was considerable. 
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. EPISTLE XY. , ... 

JjiVER since I left Rome^ I have not omitted 
writing you a letter every day, not that I have 
any business of importance to write, but that I 
may converse with you in your absence, which; 
next to conversing with you in person, gives me 
the greatest pleasure in life. Upon my arriving 
at Capua yesterday, being the 21st of January, 
I had a meeting with the consuls and many others, 
of our house. All of them wished that Caesar 
vould draw off his troops, and stand to the terms 
he had proposed. Favonius was the only man 
who expressed his dislike of his imposing terms 
upon us. But he was very little regarded in the 
meeting, for Cato himself preferred submission 
to civil war*. He declares, however, that he in- 
tends to be present in the senate, when the terms 
of the accommodation are debated, if Csesar can 
be brought to draw off his troops. Thus, he dis- 
likes going to Sicily, where he might do great 

service, 

* Orig. Catd enim ipse jam servire, quam fiugnare mavult. 
Monsieur Mongault translates this^ Caton mime prefera la ser^ 
vitude a une guerre civile. This I think is too harsh upon 
Cato's character, especially as the words will admit the sense j[ 
have given them. Servire (m. TemporiJ is etymon ^wltk 
Cicero. 
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service^ and he intends to be present in the senate, 
where, I am afraid, he will do great harm. As to 
Postliugius, who, according to the senate s express 
resolution, was to have gone to succeed Fuffanus 
in Sicily, he refuses to stir without Cato, and lays 
great stress on the service he can do in the senate^ 
by his interest and abilities. Thus the employ* 
ment has . devolved upon Fannius \ who is sent 
to command in Sicily. 

We have here a great variety of opinions as to 
publid matters. It is generally imagined, that 
Caesar will not stand to his proposals, which he 
IS thought to have made to divert us from ma- 
king the necessary preparations to oppose him 
in the field. For my own part, I am of opi- 
nion^ that he will stand to them so far as to 
withdraw his troops from the towns not in his 
government For he will have gained his ends, 
if he should be made consul, and the conclusion 
of his career will be less guilty than its com- 
mencement. But still we must endure his at- 
tack. For we are shamefully unprovided both 
as to troops and money, having left to his mercy 
not only the private property, but the public 
treasury of Rome. Pompey is set out to take 
upon him the command of the legions^ under 

Attius 

^ PosthumaSj Faffiinus^ and Fannius, though very ordinary 
'persons, made themselves men of importance about this time 
* These were legions in Picenum. 
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AttiuSy attended by Labienus. I am impatient 
for your opinion in respect to all these matters, 
I am now thinking of departing immediately for 
Formiae. 



EPISTLE XVL 

JL BELIEVE I have received all your letters ex- 
cepting the first, in a regular order, according 
to their dates as they were sent by my wife. 
My letters dated from Capua the 27th instant, 
inform you of Csesar's proposals, the arrival of 
Labienus and the answers returned by the 
consuls and Pompey, with other matters. We 
are now in great suspense concerning two points. 
The one is, how Caesar will proceed upon the 
answer which Lucius Caesar was charged with to 
lay before him. The other is how Pompey 
will act, who writes to me, that in a few days he 
ishall be at the head of an effective army, and 
^ives me hope, that, when he arrives in the Pi- 
cenum, we shall be in a condition to return to 
Home. He has with him Labienus, who takes 
it for panted, that Caesar's army is but weak, 
and his desertion has put our friend Pompey in 
high spirits. 

Having received orders from the consuls to be 
^t Capua by the 5th of February, I set out in my 

way 
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way thither far Formi© on the SOth of January, 
on which day I write this at three in the after- 
noon, immediately upon the receipt of your let- 
ters at Calvi. I approve of your measures in 
te&pect to my wife and daughter, and have writ- 
ten to them to follow your directions. If they 
are not yet set out from Rome, there is no hurry 
until we see how matters are situated. 



EPISTLP XVI!. 

jLovn letter was to me both kind and gratify* 
ing;. 1 thought of sending the boys into Greece 
at that tia>e, when I perceived arrangements 
were making for abandoning Italy. As -to my- 
self I should have gone to Spain, thou^ that 
would not have been so convenient for the 
young men as for me. So far as I can judge^ 
both you and Peduceus may now remain at 
Rome without molestation. For Cawar has no 
reason to suspect you to be attached to the iur 
terests of our friend Pompey, who has left the city 
in a more defenceless state than was ever done 
by any other general, I cannot help still being 
sarcastic \ Now you doubtless know the answer 

which 

1 yUemevueUamjocare?^ The point of our author's joke 
in this place has been little felt by the commcntelors^ what* 

cvef 
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%l)ich Pempcy sent to Cesaf by Lucius Caesar, 
and the letter he sent him by the same hand, 
for they were written and delivered with a view 
of making them public. I have blamed Pompey 
in my own mind, as he himself has a very per* 
spkuous stile, fi>r employing our friend^ Sextius, 
in drawing up a writing of so great importance, 
especialiy aik it is to be made public ; nor, to 
Bay tJie truth, did I ever see any thing more in 
the stite of Sextrds^ But from Pompey's letter 
it is plain, that Csesar has been denied nothing, 
that he has obtained all, and more than he de« 
tnanded; and, as he has obtained his demands, 
impudent as they are, he would be the worst of 
madmen should he break off the accommodation. 
For what right had he or you, or any man to say 
I will do so and so, if Pompey will go to Spain, 
and if he will withdraw his trodps from Italy ? 
Yet even this has been complied with, though I 

own 



ever ml^t have been its effect on Atticos. The ftarcasm waa 
innipty this, pompey behaved ao ill to all hts friends in Rome 
hf leaving them in so defenceless a state, that they had taffi^ 
^dent reason to abandon hiaeaaae^and consequently had no- 
thing to fear ftom his rival Caesar. " Your friend, by deser- 
ting, has proved your enemy, and thus serves to make him, who 
has hitherto been an enemy, your fWend." This remaric ^s 
'the more bitter, as Cicero knew Atticus to be stiU the friend 
of Pompey, and perhaps of his precipitate retreat. — ^E. 
-- ^ Orig. ^iiarwhiitn, u •• «i«r# lik$ SexHusmore ^clsture 
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o^t^n th6 compliance does now come with so good 
a grace, after the government has been attacked,, 
and hostilities coinmenced, as it would have 
done before, when he demanded the dispen- 
sation with his absence, while he stood for the 
consulate. After all, I am apprehqnsive, that 
even those terms will not satisfy him. It was 
no good symptom that he continued his opera- 
tions during the discussion of the treaty, which 
he committed to Lucius Caesar, and before he 
had any answer. At present, he is said to pro- 
ceed more violently than ever. 

Trebatius indeed writes me, that, on the SSd 
of January, Caesar charged him to let me know 
by a letter, that he would take it as the highest 
favour if I would return to Rome, for such i& 
the substance of his letter, which is very long; 
I understood, by what I could learn of every 
day's proceedings, that, from the moment Caesar 
heard of our departure from Rome, he began to 
use his endeavours to induce the men of consular 
rank to return. I have therefore no doubt of 
his having written to Piso and to Servius K I. am 
surprised at one thing, that he has neither writ*- 
ten to me himself, nor employed Dolabella or 
Caelius to treat with me. I am however fer from 
disregarding the letter of Trebatius, who I know 

ta 



^ This was Servius Sulpidus^ whcx woi thought to. be im 
Cssar's interest. 
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to have a sincere re^rd for me ; for I returned 
him an answer (as I had no mind to write 
to Cesar, without his first writing to me) shew- 
ing him that what he requested was next to im- 
practical at this juncture, but that I lived on my 
own farmsj and concerned myself neither with 
public levies nor public business. The truth is^ 
I intend to continue in tliis situation, till all 
hopes of peace are over. But .should the war 
continue, I will begin by conveying our boys 
to Greece, and then I will act with a spirit sui- 
table to my duty and dignity ; for I hear that all 
Italy will soon be involved in the flames of war ; 
Such calamities are brought upon us partly by 
profligate, and partly by envious, citizens ! But 
we shall know what turn affairs will take in a 
few days, when we receive Cssar's reply to our 
answer. If the issue should be War, I will 
/write you more fully, and if a cessation of armS| 
I hope to see. you in person. 

On the ^nd of February, I write this letter 
from Formiae, having come hither from Capua to 
meet the ladies. It is true, that upon the strength 
of your information, I had written them not to 
leave Rome: But I understand that the pannic 
is increased in the city. On the 5th instant I 
am to be at Capua, by order of the consuls. 
Whatever news Pompey shall bring us, I will 
instantly impart it to you by letter. Meanwhile, 

lam 
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I am tmpiatient to knoit your seotiments ttpoa 
ail theie matters 



EPISTLE XVItt. 

Ok the Snd of February my wife and daughter 
came to Formi^ae, and informed me of all your 
very obliging behaviour, and good offices in 
iheir behalf. I am willing they should oontiiMie 
at Formiie) together with the two young Ciceros, 
until we icnow whether we are to embrace a 
^disgraceful peace or a destructive war. On the 
3rd of February (the date of tiiis letter), I 86t 
out with my brother to join with the consuls at 
Capua, where I am ordered to be by the 5th. 
We hear that the people were wonderfully plea- 
sed with Pompey's answer, imd that it was ap- 
proved of in an assembly. I always ttojught it 
would; and that Ccesar would lose his interest 
should he reject it But shoidd he accept it*^- 
Alas, say yoU, which is the lesser evil? This is 
a question I cannot answer, Ainless I know in 
what forwardness our preparations are. 

It was reported here that Caslsius was driven 
from Ancona\ and that our troops were in pos- 
session of the city. This will be an important 
s^vice if a war should follow. It is certain, 

that 

^ Thit new»wat &lse. 
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that Cs^sar, even upon dispatching Lucius Caear 
with his proposals for an accommodation, has 
carried on his operations with greater vigour 
than ever, by seizing posts, and forming a strong 
line of garrisons. What a ruffian, what a robber 
he is? Can any peace compensate for this wound 
givai to our country's honour ? But let us leave 
off railing, I must temporize and go with Pompey 
tQ Spain. This is the only choice that is left 
me, amidst'those public calamities which have be- 
fallen us for not guarding^ pur country, while it 
was in our power to have done it, against the se* 
cond consulship of Caesar. But of this enough. 
I forgot to write to you about Dionysius ; but 
my scheme was to wait for Caesar's reply, so that 

Dionysius 



* The original here has divided some of the greatest critics. 
H€BC opto in malts; quoniam illius alterum consulatum a repuh-* 
lica, ne data quidem accasione, repuUmus. Manutius and Cor« 
radus think that Cicero here blames his party for wantonly op« 
posing Caesar, when all he sought was to be consul a second 
time. But this, though it agrees with the original, is said by 
Gronovius, not to agree with Cicero's expressions in the ninth 
epistle of this book, and with the political principles be lays 
down .in his offices. It is, however, certain that our author 
never mentioned Caesar's being a consul a second time^ in any 
other light, but that of a lesser evil) and as to the political 
principles laid down in his philosophical writings, we are to 
look upon them only as so many problems, which he seldom 
or never carried into practice, or mentioned when writiog to a 
friend like Atticus. 

Vol. II. K 
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Diofiysius might attend me at Rome, i| I i^auld 
return to that city. But if that reply should be 
postponed for any time, I was to have idivited 
him hither. I leave it to^ yourself to say how in 
becomes a man of learnijig and a friend to bo'- 
have to one in my situa^ion^ especially when I 
request his attendants, — But this perhaps isi ex* 
pecting too much of a Greek. If I should be^ 
obliged contrary to my wishes to send for him, 
I will leave you to sound him, fori do not choose 
to trouble him against his inclination. 

My brother Quintus does all he can to get 
money fi'om Egnatius to pay you. Egnatius 
wants neither will, nor abilities, for this; but the 
circumstances of the time are such, that Quintus 
Titinius, who is frequently in my company, pro- 
tests, that he cannot defray the expences of tra* 
veiling, and is obliged to give notice to his deb- 
tors, that the interests of their principals shall 
run on at the same rate as before* Lucius Ligus 
is said to follow the same course* The truth is, 
my brother at this time has no money by him; 
he can get none from Egnatius, nor can he bor- 
row any elsewhere ; and he is surprised^ that 
you have no regard to his distress) which is in 
common with that of the public. For my own 

part. 



1 This confirms what we have observed before of AttiqaS|^ 
that he knew very well the value of money, which be thought 
the first instrument of pleasure. 
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part, though, (especially when you are concerned, 
whom I know to be considerate in all your steps,) 
I observe the maxim* erroneously ascribed to 
Hesiod, I mean, that of hearing both parties, yet 
I could not help being moved with his com- 
plaints. I thought proper to lay the whole of 
the matter before yourself. 



EPISTLE XIX. 

X REALLT am so far from having any thing to 
write, that I have withdrawn a letter which I was 
to have sent you, because it was so full of hopes 
for the best, founded upon my information of 
the dispQ3itions of the assembly of the people 
at Rome, and upon my own suggestions, that 
Cassar would never reject the terms that were 
granted him, especially as they were proposed 
by himself. Meanwhile, on the morning of the 
4th of February, I received letters from you from 
Philotimus, and Furmius, with one to the latter 

from 

^ Orig. fd,fi^9ii^, Nequecausamsn^^ltjudicaveriSfprius" 
quam quid uterque dixmt, mtdieris. This maxim appears to 
be the same in import ^Ith one in use among the Hebrews $ 
which on one occasion was used by our Lord : /a«i xgtfan x«t* 
t>]/<y> aXKet rm ^txociAv K^tff'if K^ttxn, Do not judge from partial 
appearances hut let your decisions he the result of cool wihiassed 
investigation,'^^B* 
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from -Curio, ridiculing the whole of Luciasi 
Caesar's negociation. We are now reduced to 
a desperate pass. What to resolve upon I know 
not, I do not mean with regard to myself, but to 
the boys. I am, however, now setting out for 
Capua, where I can be better informed of Pom- 
pey's situation. 



EPISTLE XX. 

X HE occasion requires but a few words. I de- 
spair of peace. We are unprovided for war. 
You cannot imagine two more despicable crea- 
tures than our consuls. After coming, as I was 
ordered, to Capua, through a deluge of rain, 
upon the 4th instant, in hopes of hearing and 
witnessing our preparations, they were not come 
here ; and when they do come, they will come un- 
provided and unprepared. As to Pompey, he is 
said to be at Luceria, to put himself at the head 
of some cohorts of Atticus's legions, who are 
thought to be wavering. We are told, that 
Caesar proceeds in a very rapid manner, and that 
he is advancing apace, not with an intention to 
light, (for he has no body to fight with) but to 
cut off our retreat. For my own part, I am de- 
termined (nor will I consult even you upon that 
jnatter) even to die with Pompey in Italy. But 

shpuld 
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should he leave it, what am I to do ? The ap- 
proaching winter, the incumbrance of my lictors, 
the indolence and oversights of our generals, are 
so many arguments for my staying behind. My 
motives, on the other hand, for flying, are, my 
friendship for Pompey, the cause of my country, 
and the shame of following a tyrant, who leaves 
us at a loss to Conclude whether he will propose 
Phalaris or Pisistratus^ as the model of his con- 
duct I beg you to extricate me by your advice 
out of this labyrinth. I know, you are at a loss 
how to ,proceed yourself; but still give me what 
counsel you can. If to-day I hear any thing 
new, you shall know it, for the consuls will surely 
be here by the fifth, it being a day of their own 
appointment. You will write me an answer to 
this when it is convenient. I have left the 
ladies and the young gentlemen at Forflaiae. 



EPISTLE XXI. 

JlSeing nearer the source of our misfortunes 
than I am, you must hear of them first lean send 
you nothing from this to comfort you. I arrived 
at Capua, by the orders of the consuls, on the 

5th 

^ Pisistratus overtlirevv the Fiberty of Atliens, but ruled with 
great justice and humanity. Phalaris was a Sicilian usurper^ 
and ruled with great inhumanity. 
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5th of February, where Lentulus arrived late in 
the evening of that day. The other consul wai 
jiotcome on the 7th, on which day I left Capua, 
and lay at Calvi, from whence, on the 8th, I 
write this letter before daybreak. The accounts 
I picked up at Capua were, that we are to have 
no dependance upon our consuls, and that we 
have nowhere any levies. Our recruiting officers 
dare not shew their faces, as well on account of 
Csesar's being near them, as 6f our general ap*^ 
pearing nowhere, and making no efforts. No 
body has even enlisted, but tliis is not owing to 
want of attachment to the cause, but to the des« 
perate state of our affairs. 

Our friend Pompey^ is now a contemptible 
thing, below all idea of wretchedness, without 
spirit, without resolution, without interest, and 
without industry. I shall not dwell on his dis« 
honourable flight from Rome, his abject ap- 
plication to the towns of Italy, his ignorance, 
not only of his antagonist's strength, but of his 
own. But how can you reconcile to common 
sense what I am going to tell you ? On the 7th 

of 

^ Oar author has hi» cold and warm fits towards tibis great 
man, and he becomes, by turns, his admiration and his contempt* 
It is, however, but doing Cicero justice to distinguish between 
this person and the character of Pompey. All the littleness he 
here mentions might be true as to his person, but still as heac* 
ted in the character of his country's general, our author's at- 
tachment to him is very justifiable and very reconcileable to 
the duty of a wise and an honest great man. 
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of February, the tribune Caius Cassiiis came to 
CapuHl widi Pempey's orders to the consuls to 
return to Rome, which they were immediately 
to leave, after carrying off the money which was 
m the sacred treasury\ Ruturn to Rome! — 
Undar whose protection ? Return from Rome ? 
—How shall tliey obtain leave? One of the 
consuls wrote back word to Pompey, that he 
should first make himself master of Picenum* 

But 

^ There was lomewhat extremely absurd in Poinpey*s con* 
duct in leaving this U-easure to Caesar^s mercy at Rome. It 
bad been long collecting in the temple of Saturn, and was not 
to be employed but upon the last exigencies of the state, such 
as an invasion of the Gauls. This treasure bad three sources^ 
^e first was the plunder of the conquered nations^ the second 
was the twentieth penny which was paid ad valorem for every 
slave that was manumitted, and the third was the ordinjiry re- 
venues of the public. Though Porapey, as I have obseiTed 
before, was too apt to refine upon his conduct, and generally 
used a crooked path when a strait one lay before him, yet he 
aeems to have succeeded beyond his expectation in his measure 
of abandoning Rome^ which strikes our author with such 
amazement. For it awakened the public to a sense of its own 
danger, and the Romans were struck with horror, which 
brought them into action, when they saw the first man of their 
country hunted firom place to place. His refinement, however, 
of leaving behind him his sacred treasure was not so happy. 
It is plain, that, either he thought Caesar would not touch it, 
or if he did, that the detestation of the public would do him 
more prejudice than the treasure would do him service. But 
this was reasoning very weakly, as the event showed, and as 
Pompey found too late 5 for Caesar, had by this time actually 
seized the money, and did more than Porapey himself intended 
to do. 
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But all Picenum was by this time lost without our 
teceiving any information of its loss, but by a 
letter which Dolabella sent to me. 

I expect every moment to hear that Caesar is 
in Apulia, and Pompey embarked. I am very 
doubtful what course to pursue. I could be 
in no such perplexity, but for their shameful con- 
duct; nor indeed was I consulted in any one 
measure. I will, however, act as becomes my 
character. Cagsar himself advises me to set 
about an accommodation, but his letters were 
written before he had made his rapid progress : I 
am informed by Dolabella and Caelius, that I am 
greatly in his favour. My inability to determine 
is a torment to me. I beg you will give me all 
the assistance you can by your advice, without 
neglecting, so far as you are able, to mind my 
affairs at Rome. I have nothing farther to write 
amidst this general consternation, I am impatient; 
to hear from you. 



EPISTLE XXII. 

V^iESAR is now master of all Italy. I know no- 
thing of Pompey, but I believe his retreat will 
be cut off unless he has already embarked. How 
incredibly rapid have been the movements of 
Caesar ! How dilatory those of our friend ! 
But I am averse to reflect upon the man whose 
condition grieves and torments me. You hav^ 
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some reason to apprehend a^ proscription and a 
massai^re, not that these are necessary to forward 
the conquests or establish the power of Caesar; 
but I can perceive by whose counsels he is 
directed. ^ Let us hope, however, for the best 

I am of opinion that I must abandon these 
towns, I am at a loss what to do. Do you act 
as shall appear best to you for my interest. You 
may talk with Philotimus, and my wife will be at 
Rome by the 1 3th. But how am I to proceed ? 
Through what seas, through what lands am I to 
follow a man, without knowing where he is? 
By land how can I overtake him, and how can 
I reach him by sea? Shall I then surrender my- 
self to Caesar ? Supposing, as many assure me, 
I could do it with safety, can I do it with honour? 
By no means. What then am I to resolve upon ? 
I fly, as usual, to you for advice* My difficuU 

ties 



* Our author's judgment of measures seems all along to hav* 
been much more just than his judgment of men. He reasons verjr 
accurately, and his conjectures are generally verified ; but fait 
characters are neither true nor consistent, as we have observed 
on various occasions. Nothing could be more distant from th« 
truth than what he hints of Caesar, who the least of all mankind 
Was susceptible of any sanguinary influence, and in public mat- 
ters always judged for himself. It is true, he sometimes made 
use of very bad men under him 5 but they were generally such 
as could do his businesar, nor did he ever suffer them to be 
guilty of any excesses, and even his favourite Antony some- 
times severely felt the effects of bis displeasure for his extra* 
vagance. 
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ties are inextricable. But stiil I beg you will 
let me know whatever suggests to you, and what 
you are resolved upon yourself. 



EPISTLE XXIII. 

X HE evening of the 9th of February, Philotimus 
informed me by a letter, that Pomitius was at 
the head of a strong army, which had been joined 
by the battalions from Picenum, under the con« 
duct of Lentulus and Thermus ; that Caesar was 
apprehensive his communication wouldv be cut 
off, which was very practicable to be effected ; 
that the patriot party at Rome had recovered 
their spirits, and that the rebels were, in a manner, 
thunderstruck. Though I am afraid this good 
news is little better than visionary; yet this let- 
ter from Philotimus has brought to life Manius 
Lepidus, Lucius Torquatus, and, the tribune, 
Caius Cassius, who are with me at Formia^. 
For my own part, I am afraid they are not so 
well founded as the accounts of our being almost 
surrounded by the enemy, and that Pompey is 
retiring from Italy. We have received the mor- 
tifying news that Caesar is in pursuit of him. 
Caesar in pursuit of Pompey 1 — ^What I To put 
him to death ! And shall we not all join to ha- 
zard our lives in his defence ? This reflection 

I know, 
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I know, causes you likewise, to sigh* But what 
shall we do ? We are vanquished and undone ; 
in short we must^ yield at discretion. 

Meanwhile, upon the strength of Philotimus*s 
letter, I have altered my resolution which I men* 
tioned to you of sending the ladies back to Rome. 
I reflected that it would occasion a great deal of 
talk, as if, finding the ruin of our country to be 
unavoidable, I had sent off the women before* 
hand, by way of preparation for my own return 
to Rome. With regard to myself, I am of your 
opinion, not to hazard a wandering perilous 
flight, which could do no service to my country, 
and none to Pompey, for whom it would be my 
pride, as it is my duty, to die\ I will therefore 
remain, even though I should be forced to live. 

You ask rofe what are we doing. I tell you 
that we have lost all Capua, that there is an end 
of our levies, that our affairs are desperate, and 
that we are all upon the point of flight, unless a 
junction of Pompey's troops, with those of Domi* 
tius, should take place. But in a day or two we 
shall come to a certainty as to these matters. I 
have sent you, at your request, a copy of Cssar^s 
letter; I have received many intimations frona 
different hands, that he is extremely desirous 
of obliging me. I shall not dQcline his favours, 
provijded they are not inconsistent with the pa- 
triot conduct I have hitherto observed. 

* Orig. Pro quo emori cum pie possum, turn libenter. 

SPISTLS 
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EPISTLE XXIV. 

At is true, my spiritsf were not much raised by 
the letter I received from Philotimus, but it 
gave great joy to ev6ry body else in the neigh- 
bourhood. But behold, next day. Cassias rcr 
ceived a letter from his friend Lucretius at 
Capua, with an account that Nigidius had been 
sent to Capua by Domitius, and gave out that 
Vibillus, with a few soldiers was making the best 
of his way throygh Picenum to join Pompey; 
that Caesar was at his heels, and that Domitius 
was not three thousand strong. He adds, that 
the consuls had abandoned Capua. I make no 
doubt that Pompey is flying, and I wish he may 
escape. I think with you that I ' ought not to 
join in his flight 



EPISTLE XXV. 

V/EPHALio arrived here, and put into my hand 
a letter from you, which in your manner was 
written rather to comfort, than to fortify me, just 
after I had sent off* to you the melancholy, but I 
am afraid too well grounded accounts sent by 
Lucretius from Gapua to Cassius. It is the last 

thing 
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thing in tiie world I should bdieve, that (ks all 
of you write from Rora^) Ppmpey is at the head 
of an army. The reports here are very different, 
and the reverse of what I wish. How afficting 
is the thought that the man ^ who has always 
succeeded in the worst, should now fall into the 
best of causes. How shall we account for this, 
but that he was skilled in the low and easily ac- 
quired arts of cunning and dishonesty, but pos- 
sessed not those great abilities which are neces- 
sary to steer aright the helm of government** 
But in a little while I shall know the event; I 
will then lose no time in writing to you. 

EPISTLE 



^ Meaning Vompej, to whom he pays no great compliment. 
The truth is^ Pompey had not so narrow a genius as our au- 
thor generally represents him. He was certainly formed 
by experience, if not by nature, to be a great man and no other 
Roman had so great an art in balancing parties as he had. His 
ambition reached no farther than being the first man in a well 
regulated commonwealth; and though his power was perhaps 
a little unconstitutional, yet he did not so much court it, as it 
was forced upon him by the necessity ot the times, nor did 
he ever flagrantly abuse it. Perhaps he sometimes contributed 
to that necessity; but notwithstanding that, our author's cen- 
sure of him here is certainly too severe, if it implies that he 
was never concerned in any other than dirty practices. 

* The original here is very perplexed. I read it Nisi, illud 
eum sdsse; neque enim erat difficile: hoc nescis^e. This 
sentiment, as I have translated it, is a very ^ue and a very true 
one. Scire here signifies that kind of knowledge wlttch riseg 
from experience and practice, and Pompey was* a stranger to the 
arts of command during a civil war. 
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EPISTLfi XXVI. 

I cAtTKOT say the same thing happens td fne^ 
as you imply happens to you in your expression 
" As oft as 1 have a gleam of hope*** At presetit 
however, I cannot say, that the hope, which as 
you say, dawns on you, shines upon me. My spi-» 
rits begin to rise in consequence of the letter 
which came from Rome concerning Domitiud 
and the Picentine battalions. For these two 
days every one has put on a more cheerful aiy- 
pect, and no longer thinks of flying as was in- 
tended. Caesar's menacing^ Manifesto is des- 
pised. In short, our reports concerning Domi- 
tius give us comfort, tiiose concerning Afranius, 
courage. 

I take it very -kind that you, in so friendly a 
manner, advise me to declare myself, as little a3 
possible, for either party. " But above all, add 
you, take care not to seem to be biassed in fa- 
vour 

^ lathe original here is inserted a line of £anias, as H 
thought, translated from Euripides, 

Si ie secundo lumine hie qffendero. Sub. crar Tnoriere, 

Euripides seems to have put it in the mouth of Creon, threat^ 
eoing to kill Medea, if he found her at Corinth two days longer. 
Hew it expresses-the effect whioh Cadsar*s menaces produjccd 
on the minds of the public* 
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yeiir of the rebels/' It is possible that I may 
be thought to be so. I refused taking upon me 
any command in a ciyil war, while an accommo- 
dation was on foot Not but such a war would' 
have been warrantable; but I had smarted be- 
fore for being concerned in a measure much 
more waiTantable. The truth is, I was unwil- 
ling to have for my enemy, a man to whom the 
greatest man of our party offered a second con- 
sulate with a triumph, " for his most glorious 
actions,** to make use of the offerer's own re- 
markable expression. I know the man, and 
I know my own reasons for fearing him, if 
there should be an accommodation; but if war 
should take place, I will do my duty to my 
country. 

My wife has written to you concerning the 
twenty thousand serteces. I did not choose to 
trouble Dionysius while I thought I should be 
obliged to be in motion. As to what you write 
of his profound regard for me, I have returned 
no answer to it, because I was every day ex- 
pecting to come to some fixed resolution. I am 
now of opinion that our boys will pass the 
winter at Formiae ; I know not whether I shall 
do the same, for in case of a war I am resolved 
to be with Pompey. Iwill take care to acquaint 
you with every thing I can depend upon. I am 
of opinion that a foul and bloody conflict will be 

thtj 
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the event; uiiless indeed it be averted by a sud- 
den inroad of the^ Parthians, which, as you must 
be aware, .will either separate or reconcile the 
contending armies* 



CICERO'S 
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TO 

ATTICUS- 



BOOK VIII. 



EPISTLE I. 



After sending off my letter to you, I received 
one from Pompey, upon the iSubject of what has 
been done in Picenum, (according to his intelli- 
gence from VibuUius) and the levies of Domitius, 
with which you are acquainted. His hopes were 
not however so sanguine in his letters, as those of 
Philotimus were in his. I should have sent you 
a copy of the ^ letter itself, were not my t)rother's 

slave 

Orig, Ipsam^HH tpistolam misissem. But be certainly 
means no more than a cx)py of Pompey*s letter, since the hxurf 
the slave was in, could jbe no reason, why he could not send 
him the originaL 

Vol,. 11. L 
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slave in a hurry to depart ; but I will send it to 
you to-morrow. Pomp^ey, however, towards the 
close of his letter, writes thus with his own hand. 
*' In my opinion you ought to come to Luceria ; 
" you can be no where in greater safety." Now, 
from this expression, I conclude, that he gives 
up the towns, and the sea-coast here, for lost ; 
nor am I at all surprised that the man, who has 
abandoned the head should likewise sacrifice the 
members, of the empire. I immediately sent him 
in answer an express by one of my attendants, 
that I gave myself no concern, where I could be 
with safety, and that if I could serve either him, 
or my country, I would instantly repair to Luce- 
ria ; but I admonished him, if he expected sup- 
plies of provisions from the provinces, that he 
should secure the sea-coast. I perceive my ad- 
vice is to no purpose ; but as I then declared my 
opinion for his keeping possession of Rome, so 
I declare it now for his not leaving Italy. By 
all appearances, he intends to make Luceria the 
general rendezvous of his forces ; not that he is 
resolved to make good that post, but that he may 
the more readily escape, if he should be pursued 
by Caesar. 

You are, therefore, to be the less surprised at 
my backwardness in embracing a party, which 
never paid the smallest regard to the means, ei- 
ther of negociation or conquest ; but have ever 
kept their eye upon those of a shameful, ruinous 

retreat. 
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retreat But it seems I must follow ; that 1 may 
take my chance, whatever it may be, with men of 
worth, rather than seem to abandon them. And 
yet, I cau perceive, that the city, already filled 
with men of wealth and fashion, will be crowded 
when they leave these municipal towns. I 
should be of their number, were I not encumber- 
ed with my troublesome Lictors ; . for I never 
shall be ashamed of the company of Manius Le* 
pidus, L. Volcatius, and Servius Sulpicius; for I 
believe every one of them to be as wise as Do- 
mitius, and as determined as Appius. 

Pompey is the only person who influences me on 
this occasion, and that not upon the principle of 
regard but of gratitude. For what regard is 
owing to a man who, loved Caesar, when all 
others dreaded him; and, when he began to dread 
him, thought that the rest of mankind ought to 
go to war with him. I will go, however, to Lu* 
ceria, though, I believe, I shall be no very wel- 
come guest there to Pompey ; for never can I 
make it a secret, that I am extremely disgusted 
with the conduct of the party. Could I sleep, 
I would not harass you with such long letters : 
But should you be similarly disposed, I give you 
leave to pay me in the like coin. 



L 2 EPISTJCE 
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EPISTLE Vllt. 

,X HE reports you have written me, the matters^ 
which you h^ve heard, but have disbelieved, be- 
cause they were incompatible with my attach- 
ments, your own . sentiments upon what occurs 
are all welcome to me. My first letter to Cdesar 
Was from Capua, and was an answer to that 
which he sent me concerning his gladiators* It 
was short but civil ; and so far from reproaching, 
it highly commended, Pompey; for I could 
not write otherwise, consistently with my wish 
to (effect an Accommodation between them. If 
Caesar has parted With a copy of mine, I wislji it 
taay become as public as possible. I wrote my 
next letter to him this very day ; and I could 
not avoid doing it^ as both he and Balbus had 
written to me. I have sient you a copy of mine, 
and I believe you will be displeiased with no- 
thing that is in it If you are, point it out to 
me, that I may know how to avoid the like for 
the future. Pierhaps you will tell me, I ought 
not to have written at all: but would, that have 
stopt the mouth oif calumny and caprice ? Well^ 
I will do all I can to please you. 

You desire me to call to mind what I have 
done, what I have said, and likewise what I 
have written. This, I am sensible, is the effect 

of 
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of your kind, your friendly concern ; but it i^ 
plain, that your judgment is v^ry different from 
my opinion of the conduct, which upon this oc- 
casion, it becomes me to pursue. For my own 
part, I know of no leader or general, in any 
country, who ever acted more disgracefully than 
onr friend has done. Sorry I am, that in aban- 
doning Rome, he abandoned his country, though 
to fall in our country, and for our country, is 
of all deaths the most glorious. You seem to 
me to be insenidble of the danger and distresses of 
our situation. For, at present, you arc even en- 
joying yourself at home. But believe me, you 
hold it only during the will and pleasure of the 
most profligate of mankind. — Is it possible to 
figure to ourselves scenes of greater distress, of 
greater wretchedness, than this, to see us, like 
vagabonds and beggars, wandering about with 
our wives and children ; our. hppes reduced to 
the precarious life of one man, who, year after 
year, is brought by sickness to the gates of death ; 
ourselves, not driven, but deluded, out of our 
country, which we have abandoned, not that it 
might be preserved for our return, but that it 
may be plundered and burnt in our absence. 
Many of us have forsaken their seats, their gar- 
dens in tlie vicinity of Rome, and even Rome 
herself; and those, who have not already adop* 
ted this measure, will soon be compelled to do 
it. We are driven to Luceria, even from Capua, 

and 
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and we are now likewise giving up the sea-coast 
We are impatient for the arrival of Afranius and 
Petreius, for the credit of Labienus has fallen 
very low\ "Others, you will tell me^ say the 
same of you, and for the same reason." 

Of myself I shall say nothing ; let others be- 
fore they censure me, view, the dangers of my 
situation. You keep at home, and all of you 
are good patriot?. What boast at one time did 
you. all make? But who of you now appears 
against this rebellion, for I can call it by no other 
name? VibuUius^ has made a glorious cam- 
paign as you may learn by the letter from Pom- 
pey. I will mark the passages most worthy of 
your observation. You will there see what the 
sentiments of VibuUius himself are concerning 
our friend Pompey. 

And what means this declamation ? I tell 
you, my friend, I could die with pleasure for 
Pompey, nor is there a nxan in the world whom 
I more regard. But, at the same time, I cannot 

be 

* It is no new thing in history, to find a man of great use 
and authority in one party, of veiy little importance when he 
has left it. This happened to be the case of Labienus, and our 
author very finely applies his case to his own. I cannot here 
help, once for all, observing, that notwithstanding all the fine 
things Cicero says, at this critical juncture upon patriotism, 
public spirit, and the like, he is very much shaken by his own 
danger, and Caesar's civilities. 

^ This is an irony. He was sent by Pompey to repossess Pi- 
cenum, but found it wholly in Caesar's hands. 
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be brought to think, that the salvation of my 
country depends solely upon his person. You 
write me, (somewhat inconsistently with your 
former sentiments,) that if he would leave Italy, 
I ought to do the same. This is a step that 
could do no service to my country ; it might be 
of prejudice to my children, and above all it is 
dishonourable in itself. But will you then be 
able to look upon an usurper ? I answer, there is 
little difference between looking upon his person 
and hearing his actions. In proof of this I refer 
you to the example of Socrates, who never aban- 
doned the city, though the government of his 
country was usurped by thirty tyrants. I have 
likewise another weighty reason* for not leaving 
Italy, and I wish I had an opportunity to impart 
it to you in person. 

I write this letter by the same lamp at which I 
burnt yours on the 17th of February, being about 
to set out from Formiae to Pompey, Should 
there be a treaty, I shall have a principal hand 
in it But if there should be war, I know not 
what will be my fate. 



EPISTLE 



• ^ This probably was on account of his wife's bad manage- 
ment of his private affairs, which he very much complained of. 
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EPISTLE III. 

Harassed as I am with various distresses, I 
fly to your advice by writing, because I cannot 
consult you in person. The whole point is this. 
I suspect Pompey is to leave Italy, and if he 
should, what would you counsel me to do? That 
I may assist you in the opinion you shall form, 
I will lay before you, in a few words, the argu- 
ments on both sides, that suggested themselve3 
in my own mind. 

Pompey's services to me in my distress, and 
his friendship to me since, have been very great; 
his cause is that of my country, so that I ought 
to embrace his party, and to follow his fortqne. 
Besides, should he leave Italy without me, J must 
then abandon the company of our best and most 
illustrious citizens, and become subject to one 
man. This man indeed givqs me many intima- 
tions of his friendship, which you know I ba4 
made the proper dispositions beforehand tq se- 
cure, forseeing the storm that was to happen. 
Now, upon the whole, we are to consider how 
far Caesar is to be trusted in his professions; 
and, supposing them to be sincere, whether it is 
consistent with the character of a brave man 
and a worthy patriot, to live in a city dependent 
on the will of another, after having, in that very 

city, 
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be^n vested with the highest honour^ knd com- 
mands, managed her most important concerns, 
and borne the most illustrious of all offices^ that 
of the priesthood. Must not he, in that ca9^ 
expose himself . to danger, perhaps to infamy, 
should Pompey a^in recover his importance ia. 
the government ? So much on the one side, now 
for the other. 

Our friend Pompey's conduct has hitherto been 
in all respects, imj^udent, C(7wardly, and, let me 
add, the reverse of my public opinion and pri* 
vate advice. 1 shall not here touch upon his 
former misconduct in patronizing, strengthening, 
and arming Caesar, against the government of 
his country, in moving for passing laws by force, 
and against the auspices ; in joining the Transal* 
pine Gaul to Csesar's government, and taking 
Cassar's daughter in marriage ; in acting ^^s augur 
upon the adoption of Publius Clodius ; in being 
more zealous to repeal, than to prevent the sen- 
tence of my banishment ; in continuing the term 
of his government; in assisting him in all his 
measures, during his absence ; and the struggle 
he made, even in his third consulship, when he 
had begun to espouse the cause of the constitu- 
tion, that the ten tribunes should bring in a reso- 
lution to dispense with Caesar's standing for the 
consulship in his absence (which resolution he 
afterwards strengthened by a proviso of his own,) 
and lastly, in oppoiyng, on the 1st of March, the 

consul 
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consul Marcus MarcelliTs, who moved that the 
time of Caesar's government should be limited. 

But not to insist upon these mattjsrs, could 
any thing be more scandalous, more precipitate, 
than his last retreat, or rather, his cowardly 
flight from Rome. What terms of accommoda- 
tion would not have been more eligible than. the. 
abandoning of his country ? The terms were 
disgraceful, I grant you, but not so disgracefiil 
ais such cowardice. • ^' But, say you, he may yet 
recover the constitution." Let me ask you, 
when? What steps has he taken for that pur- 
pose? Has he not lost all Picenum? Has he 
not thereby cleared the way for Caesar to Rome ? 
Has he not delivered over to our enemy both the 
public and private properties of the people ? In 
short, Rome has now no party, no force ; she 
shas no place where her friends, who are willing 
to defend her, can dare to assemble. As to 
Apulia, which is now their rendezvous, it is the 
worst provided part of all Italy, and at the great- 
est distance from the burden and pressure of the 
war; and our desperate conduct makes it evident, 
that our main view is to fly, and to have an op- 
portunity of escaping by sea. 

It was with reluctance I undertook that com- 
mission to Capua, not because I was desirous to 
decline it, but because it was to no purpose. 
But I could see no declared, sincere, concern for 
their cduntry, in any of our public bodies, nor, 

in 
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in reality, amongst private persons. , Our pa- 
triots had,. indeed,, some heavy, sluggish appre- 
hensions as usual, and as I had foreseen, while 
the fickle populace discovered a manifest bias to 
CjSBsar, and most ,of them were fond of a revolu- 
tion. I have declared to Pompey himself, that 
I^would undertake nothing without troops and 
money. I therefore, did not interfere, because 
I saw from the very beginning, that his sole m- 
tention was to secure his escape. Now, should 
I be willing to follow him in his flight, how can I 
do it? I cannot go along with Pompey; for, 
when I set out to join him, I understood, that 
Caesar was in those quarters, so that I could not 
come with any safety to Luceria. I must under- 
take a voyage in the dead of winter, upon the 
Tuscan sea, without knowing how to steer my 
course. Should I, think you, take my brother 
along with me, or leave him behind me ? Shall 
I carry my son; if not, where can I leave him? 
Both are attended with the greatest difficulty, and 
occasion me much anxiety. Meanwhile, in my 
absence, how will Caesar vent his fury on all 
that belongs to me with more bitterness than 
upon others, because, he may, perhaps, think he 
-will please the populace by oppressing me ! 

Xet us now consider, how incopvenient it is for 

roe to carry out of Italy these fetters, I mean, my 

' triumphal badges. What' place of safety can I 

iind, even supposing my voyage to be favourable, 

until 
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until I join with Pompey? But how, or where 
I am to do that, I know not Now, supposing 
I should remain here, and that I shauld be at 
liberty in Italy, my condition will then be the 
same as was that of Philip, oi^ Lucius Flaccus, 
and Quintius Mucins, under the tyranny of 
Cinna, however fatally it ended for the latter. 
But, foreseeing what happened, he said, that be 
preferred death rather than to march with arms 
against the walls of his country. The conduct 
of Thrasybulus was different, and perhaps, more 
virtuous* But Mucins acted, as well as Thra- 
sibulus, upon a rational determined principle; 
and it may be as necessary to comply with the 
times, as not to lose an opportunity when it 
presents. 

Ikit supposing me to comply, there occurs the 
following inconveniency from my badges. I 
shall suppose, but only for arguments sake, that 
C»sar will be my friend ; if so, he will offer me 
a triumph. In that case, I must expose myself 
either to danger from^ him, or to resentment from 
our patriots. You must allow me, that this is a 
painful and inextricable situation, and yet I must 
determine upon some measure. But upon what ? 
You are not, however, to imagine, that my incli- 
nation leads me to stay in Italy, because I have 
said so much in defence of that measure. In de- 
bates of this kind, it very often happens, that 
where the most words are employed, there is, on 

that 
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tibfett feide> the least justice. I would therefore, 
ask your advice from a most disinterested dis- 
passionate view, upon this important head. I 
hav^ a vessel, in readiness, both at Cajetae, and 
at Brundusium. 

But while I am writing this at Calenum, a 
courier arrives with letters, that Caesar is march- 
ing towards Corfinium, where Domitius is with 
a strong army, which is eager to be in action. I 
cannot imagine that our general would leave 
Domitius behind him, though he has sent Scipio 
on before him to Brundusium, with two battalions, 
and though he has sent his orders in writing to 
the two consuls, that one of them should go over 
to Sicily at the head of the legion raised bj 
Faustus. But after all, it would be dishonour- 
able to abandon Domitius, who calls upon him 
for assistance and relief. I have some faint 
hojpes, though others are positive, that there has 
been an engagement on the Pirenaeans, between 
Afranius and Trebonius, to the disadvantage of 
fhe latter, and that even your friend Fabius has 
come over to us with his battalions ; but above 
all, that Afranius is advancing hither with a 
strong reinforcement. If those accounts should 
be true, we may jierhaps still feitiain in Italy. 

For my own part, as it t^aB uncertain whether 
-Caesar would take the rout of Capua, or of Lu- 
ceria, I have sent L6pta with a, letter to Pompey, 
knd for fear of falling into the enemy's hands, I 

am 
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am returned to Formiae. I think it proper ta 
send you this intelligence, which I write with a. 
heart more at ease than it was, when I began this 
letter, yet without obtruding upon you my owa 
judgment, but inviting yours. 



EPISTLE IV. 

UiONYSius, who is rather your friend than 
mine, is a man whose dispositions, though I wa^ 
sufficiently acquainted with him, yet I was willing 
to be guided by your judgment, rather than my 
own; this man, I say, without fearing to contradict 
the high character you had often bestowed upon 
him to me, has looked down with contempt upon 
the state to which he thought I was fallen. .. I 
will, however, apply all the means that fall within 
human foresight, to direct the movements of my 
fortune by the conduct of reason. Was. there a 
mark of honour, or regard, that I omitted to- 
wards that despicable man ? This I did to such 
a degree, that I chose my brother Quintius^ ai;id ^ 
my numerous acquaintance, should call my.judg-, 
ment of mankind in question, rather than sujfFer 
him to pass without my distinguishing approba- 
tion ; and I preferred to assist him in teaching 
my son and my nephew.^ rather than procure 
them any other tutor. Good God ! What letters 

did 
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did I send him; how full of respect and affec- 
tion ! Indeed, had you read them, you would 
have thought I was inviting a Dica^archus, or an 
Aristoxenus, and not a man, of all others, the 
most talkative, and the least fit to be a tutor. He 
has, however, a good memory, but he shall say 
that I have a better. Yet, he answered those 
letters in a strain that I would not have made 
use of towards any man, whose cause I had re- 
fused to undertake. For my excuse in such cases, 
always was, " If I can ; if I am not prevented 
by some other indispensable business." Never 
in my life did I give so peremptory a denial to a 
person undergoing prosecution, however mean, 
however despicable, however guilty, however 
inimical, as he gave to me ; for he gave me with- 
out the smallest ceremony, a flat denial. Never 
did I know a man guilty of so much ingratitude, 
a vice which implies all other vices. But I have 
said too much about him. 

I have a ship in readiness. I am, however, 
impatient for your letters in answer to my doubts 
and difficulties. I hear, that Atticus of Peligni, 
opened the gates of Sulmo, though he had five 
battalions in the place, to Antony. You know, 
that Quintus Lucretius is fled from this place ; 
that Pompey is marching to Brundusium after 
abandoning us. Our hopes are at an end. 

EPISTLE 
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EPISTLE V. 

j\i.Y last letter wias written before daybreak, 
tipori the 22d, and in the evening Of the same day. 
Dioiiysius, induced I suppose, by his respect for 
you, for I can put no other construction upon it, 
paid me a visit. Although he usually repents of 
any unadvised step he makes, he never iii his 
life acted more consistently than he has done 
Upon this occasion. For, I heard since I wrote 
to ydu, that he had not gone three miles, before 
hie goaded* me, like a mad bull, with reproacheg, 
tvhich must all return upon himself. — But (see 
how forgiving I am) I had put into your packet 
a. letter for him, which I desire you will send 
back to me, aiid I dispatch Pollux, one of itiy 
fdotmen, for that express purpose. I write you 
this letter at the same time, to beg you will send 
it back to my hand, if you have received it, with- 
out suffering it to be delivered to Dionysius. 
Had ^there been any thing new, I would have 
written it. I am anxious about the event of the 
Corfinian business,— which will be critical to our 

country 

* Orig, Vt-i/at woXXec yiMT-nf ytspetio-nf e; ugf a Ovfi,yiiufra. Who 
the author of this verse is, remains uncertain. Literally ren- 
dered, it runs thus : Furious he vainly tosses the dust with its 
horns in the air, — E. 
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'*♦' te$vfe at 'Ciputf, ^ch ' a ^inrlsOtt & ^bu' s^l 

••'j^dge'Stffficiebt*-'^' ■-.■'■ ' V';; '^f'' 't^' r--- v.'r 

' ' 3^6 j;l6p)l^ykp'Wcopy='df#1eit«^ ffoin I>6- 

initi^i^'Tltoch^s^'yS'n ^'da^'a^o.- ' Inunor- 

tai gods! how my blood runs cold with amdety 
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lUf Cldglim IPISTLES 

^ Oi^^e^Bilff h:^'llfe^ 'btfwev^^ a ^grea^i^mft^ 

suffered wcidiin^ Abmihif .m^nunnri, /tfaMiiJiianre 
not altered mine. 

I just now learn that your ague has left you ; 

I feel most assuredly in your^recovery, the same 

lively pleasure, whibh I should have experienced 

in mv own. Tell Pilia from me, that it i^is^-' 

^^ir6\^i 4&^1 «er to priesdryu <ltei;' c*ttl|)iytftJ /^ 

<^^ts i^6^l!ike\i ^:^'l I «bd#t<9(tti^d that m)f^s^^ 

IS&^hbSibbh^owt^'khoney'ft^ Mh«i4, ttpd <ldt 

fnS^ €iiHttH j^d* wbont t^^^ 'liioi iMdit'* itor 

'^iit> he^^hbtlid Watit' ^ I4idpe»»tftM4s oMJn'g to 

^iMthd6^^6{^Tjt6likhA igMPtO^tliti Unkibaiida 

rill j.i' KVCjiiii "Vi;*f .•^[•ii-ij^ 5)U-; i;*>/ ; .>'.,i [ '* 



J > - 




^03t 



-M8^i in^thinl^ifft^ ^.,wUl^,x^oJj^^,J^fil^^ 

'/J'.'.'>.;i/i d?i.- Lfv)'; -fiui bu >Jvl yu. //jil ! fcbuji ?§/> 

'"'i Thif with the following passages are miserablx defaced 
in the original, and I have tiimslated it from coillctHMioAj. 
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pey, then, when he is at the head of thirty bat- 
talions, abandon such a,RomeMi> and the noble- 
men, who, you know, serve under him ? If I am 
not entirely mistaken he will. His consternatimi 
is im:i;efiibl^ aaDid^bdlkhiks of nodimgi^ut flym|. 
-if.k^w yott'thiiik, Ttbat I Quglit ta ktend him^ 
Aiasilrf I know the iqah ^ I ought* ta-il^ ; :liut hot 
the<in9^n I oUgbt taAs^oWi ' Yo^ mention with 
ajqplinoer « a aiiying ' ofi tiixliiie, wJ^iidh you tiiialc 
cinghtitoiDie recQttled,^ that I wouM k-atber choose 
toifaeairtinqahdi^iwitfalPDinpey^ thahito oonqii^r 
with Qsesar:* I! aoxiiliU'iof lhe<8fciiiKe ihiind. But 
it» rwaa >wh& Ponn^ey/) < such as he . tUen: was, and 
«uich.as Ltrwk'him tb/be^ but hot with Ithis' Pom* 
|)«gr^ itho^fled before iae knew where/ or whom, he 
«rii&/%iiig; :who bct£&]ittdour interests, who has 
jdMHubmedf'Ottr « .coiihta^, and is now. about . to 
^Jl^^don Italy* If tbat was my choioe, I have 
ttodiity ' forJ am alreieuly vanquished. < In short, 
J '^jUtt»>t bear to^see Ikikigs I never apprehended, 
nor,^ lbdeed,xcml:behdldfmth paitienoe, the man 
ib^wbose^ meana J aim robbed, jeuot* only, of the 
cOteforts of life^^jbui of myself.: :>. X i f^ 
- IhMe'^J^ttento.£bilolimus,iJae^ 
jif^Ung charges, that he should receive the money 
for them, either at the mint, or from your guests, 
the Oppii, for there is no getting 'i^oneywhbre 
it is owing. I shalhkft^#iirds\fey Wef^e you 
whatever may be propeFtoV^ou to IcnQW. 
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tB4 CICERO'S OSPISTLES ^ 



EPISTLE IX. 



D. 



^liGRAc^f CL, and thereforel miaerable^ mes* 
sare! for I am^f opimoB, thii whatis diq^tabe- 
ful is the tdJBt, nay the only^. character of niisery; 
<TrHe^. augmented the p^^tr of Caesar; of a 
sudden, he i begins (o fear hini ; he disoenrkg^ 
dil advaiKes fdr an accoiDiQiodation ; teoie^eola 
aU preparation. for war ;ihb\ abandont the city; 
fais misconduct loseaBkemm; be pins Mmself 
up . in Apttlit; he prepares to withdraw into 
Gre&e; he abandons us without evieQ taking his 
leave of usy> or giving us any intimation of 91^ 
im^ortanty^ch unosiial measures. . Beholdalet^ 
4ier is unexpectedly ddii^^ecM him from Domiitfii^ 
and another from liim to the c:on9ul& : Yon 
would fthen have t)[ioi8ghtihimi impressed with ait 
Ihat was honovrahk, amtiip appeared to excbidi 
in a language becoming :hiS'dUtairacter, ^' (Let my 
/^ enemies astaM me with sdi their strength <nd 
*^ all their machinations; honour is on my tfide, 
'' and I will aibsde by the evehtl'' Of these lo* 

noiirable 

Ta yap Mu fur nor. 

These vexies, with little variatioD^ aie taken from Aris^ 
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' tOATllCUSl '- 165 

iiQiir&ble sentiments notwithstahding, he soon 
lAkts his leave, and marches for, Brundusium; 
We are informed, that wheh Domitius, and those' 
atider his command, hedird' of this step, they sur*^ 
iffendered themselves. A catastrophe so deplo^ 
rabie, that my sorrdw interrupts my writing.^^-^ 
iMexpect to hear from yoiu » 



u. 

M, 



EI'ISTL^ IX. 



i 



AM 1)y no meians uMeasy at the information 
ou give me, that toy letter ^ has b^ti made pub- 
I myiself peii^^ with a gr^at many copies 
cf it Past events^ and our impending situatiori, 
make me desircyus' Vo bear my |:iublic^ testiinonv 
for the terms ott which I wish an accommodation. 
While I was doin^ ietll I ^uld to bring a mk£[, 
and a man to^ of C*sar's character, into Ihe 
same sentiments, could I take a more ready 
way to influence him than by insisting upon it, 
tiiat what I" propoised was a measure the most 
becoming his wisdom? Granting I might give 
•it die epithet of *^ Admirable," it must be con- 
sidered 

^ Me^iog i|is kfler to Caesar^ which ^he )%ader will fiod 
after theeleyenth letter of the ninth book. I have not altered 
the usual arrangement of these letters^ but this one is evidently 
mis^aced^ and m a regular order it ought to have been pre- 
psd^ by our author's letter to Cssar here referred to. 
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166 CIC]&RQ'pi^RIOTES 

sidered,, tjiat J f^^sp^akij^ tpjgerye .fny cfljigrtpy J; 
in such ^a . cafise I qa^q .disjregfiffi tUe.r^pjrpfiGli.ofc 
servility; ia such a cai}§e, with pr44e{iP9uld, ]bf 
tirpw myself Aj. the ftf^Mof Cae^arj .Ajs to Jl^ 
expres3iQ09 ^^. Allow ipe ^onie , tjme ;" |:ha^ ,is; W^ 
applicable to the accommodal/iQ^, but to ;q^y p^x^ 
person^ to induce him to, have some f'egard to 
what becomes my character. As to my assuring 
him that I was against all violent measures ; be* 
sides the notoriety of the thing, it was proper for 
me to write in that inahner/ thlat my private sen- 
timents might have the greater weight with him j 
and for the sapie purpose, j[ a44e!^ tbtpXl thought 
be had the better qau^e. > V^p itp. what purpp^e 
h all.thi?.? J;yish tQj^v^|ttif^t't^heA?ttpr bp^ 
tejceneffec;t,-..,.,n,j-: .:•. >:--jii ./.rr.»'0 .^••;/l ..;\o 
J evei> cp^^fpptythajt tbistlettfjr. shflvW beread 
befpre aa j^a^^ljly of ,tlie p^pl^i . since. Poippgy 
!^iqi)self| iQ,oi\^ o^ I\i% Iptlj^rs to Cfiasfir, wl^^cb he 
pi|blished, , characterized ;hU acMeyemegtii .^ 
the most glorious that eyer were performed ; 
more glorious than those, of Pompey, himself, 
than thos^ of Scipio Airicanu^* This was but 
using a language, which the exigencies of thp 
time required. Even your frien4 and you, ijrm 
patriots as you are, proposed to meet Caesar five 
miles out of town. From whence then is Ccesar 
coming ? What is he doing ? What is he abbut 
to do? What spirit, what resolution will it give 
him in pursuing his. designs, wben he sball see 
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^p,wfVfqfpel^b.apprf^ach, withjpjf, Wt-^ply uppi;^ 
yo^V tPifgjiw,, ))ut, in ypur CQ w^ipianfie^ ?. , Ai» ^; 
then in the .wrang ?; , ^ do not say tbc^t;yqu are^ 
But ,|he .trujtlf U^.feyerj ciiiterioD is n^w,can«^' 
fQUfi^^^ by. wjbdg^ it U possible to distinguisti 
ifhstt^^ sincere fxpfa wh^at is^ disguised. Ni^y^ let 
f^i9{>p9al tp the resolutipDs of the.sf^ate. Qut 
^ijs. is going farther ,t)^ap I in^nded. . The last 
^f this month I djg^gn to be ^at Arpinuiiiy , ana 
theji, I will saunter ronnd my' little villas^ with a 
design to hid th^m {an eternal adie^. , 
:, I approve ^eatly of jfour measures, which 
ajre taut once geii^erous*. and prudent5 considering 
th^e tim^ ^ As to Lj^pidus, who takes it veiry kin^ 
Qf mp, that I gepcrally spent the. day with him, 
lie w^s.al)vays ag£^nst our leavii^ Italy, and 
TuUus ijras. m^ich more «o. For the letters which 
Lepidus.addresses to others,, are oftep shewn to 
me; . ^ut I pay np regard to their sentiments. 
ThjE^y^haye made. to the republic fewer sie^crifices 
' •> , . ■ than 



I >Jiiav«(irpri8}ated,t)vi<. tocnewhat different from Ii^onsjeur 
j||[|ft|iga^|^ JUS Ji think jny construction is roore .oaturaU there 
bieiilg no occasion for introducing an apostrophe^ rising either 
^ip the worSs or the sense. ; .. 

''**1?Kfs probably wa4 the be^nning of another IctW^.ntta 
iwight,|dJ'^e the pr^*^^ce, 0f,¥fhat i§ liefore,. ^s it ^eew 
^*{»ye|tje% ^wrijUen ^h ^^^ f}^> wbeahoth Pompe^ an^ 
,Casi^ wefe p^ their march to fi^rundusium> and the preceding 
*part not till after Caesar^sreturh from thenCe. «i ' ^*' 
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made a strbtg ift^tesssiori updri'itae*, a^ if p't6*^ 
sents me with iHe riieans ti ti^tfievihg-sdl' d|iatis 
past^ anrfimptovingall thikis pittSent * • ' * 
* Bltit think, itiy friehd, what bah 'be in6te 
\*Tetched,' thin for one leader to icquirt appllaii^e 
in the vilest, while the other rheufs reproaches ia " 
(he^best^ of causes; fbr the one to be estsemetf 
isf the preserver of his enl^miies, the btiter dd'k 
flesferter from' his friehds; ' Thotigh Pomp^y shalJ 
eyer receive from me the tribute of sintiere •affec- 
tion, as justly due to him, yet I will abknblvrledg^ 
that his desertion df hisilliistrious friend^ has, 
with me, forfeited eyeVy cliim to praise.- What 
Could be more sciindalous, if hfe was afraid^ or 
what inbre criicl, if he believed, as ihany ifiink 
he did, that their blood would prove the stiroiigest 
cement to his interest ? ^ut no more of this sub-* 
ject, reflection upon it gives tne pain. ' ■ 

On the evening of the i24th, the yourtger Balbua 
called on me in his Way to Lentulus the consul 
to whom hai brought secret dispatches from 
Caasar, by the cross road to me, with great haste, 
and with the promise of a province, if he Wbuld 
return to Rome ; but all, 1 believe, will be to ne 
purpose, without a meeting on both sides. Bal- 
itas told me, at the same time, that Cesar wiabecl 
for nothing «mor6 than to overtake Pompey, ajad 
to regain his friendship. The former I readiiy 
believe^ but cannot help discrediting the latter'; 

and 
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to ATlt^S:- ' f^ 

vtktAcf td xiMe' the dreadfiil^otr Hair 9aiit&iie^ 
cute; ^It ii true, the elfief Btittiis wtite^'iA nk^ 
thittCaifiair'^ Highest alihbii^ ^^!o'.^Ve^Ptul^ 
the preeminence, and to live with him iti pUMH^ 
You may, perhaps, believe this. 

Pompey might have left Brundusiikm by tiie 
date of tlds letter, which is the S5th of February, 
for he had marched with gi^t expedition, hav- 
ing left his legions at Luceria. Thb man is a 
frightful, prpiiigy of yigilancet dispatch^ fmd tto^ 
I^icatioa Wliere ali this will end, t t^A ut&l)^ 
ign<^rant , .^ ^ : ^ 



, EPISTLE X- 

W HEN contrary to my expedtktiori, D!t>iiysit]k 
4Came . to wait upon me^ 1 gare fa£m my iertiSihenli 
with great freedom^ 1 l4iS before hiih'tbfe n6» 
cessi^ of the. tiQfies, entreating liim to tell nfer 
what he had resolved upon ; iaxd told him, that 
I desired nothing of Him against his inclination. 
His answer was, that Ke was quite a stranger to 
the state of his own affairs ; that some people did 
not pay him, and that the notes of others to '- him 
were not yet due ; and he Spoke somewhat con* 
cerning some slaves he ha^, as a reason why Ke 
eoul4 not attend me. I acknowledged the jus- 
tice 
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tM^ «f ;^e$^ ijewpBS ; and sn^^^ wit^ hja^n 9^%^ 
wthjirt^siute, aahpiis the tytoar}Of,our,lM>ysi> ,1>|^, 
npt, ^jtlbf^qt^ofif!*: f^M is ;an upgr^jil iniVJ.. 

.?ifu ov i' ; ) -;■■!.-' •■. •; - >-.! • ''^ 
cdj vti mf! -■; ')ifi)'' ;. ivA ■■>■■.>. .i: .■•i ■ '■ 

,. •,.'•': .do'i'i-.' ii^ .2 'Hi/ >ii (' ••/,• .-. it;;; •■■ , . • - ,.. 

*. ti lijM.'i c-iliT .«i •■ ;.!.« .'■, . :• '••.[ •• •'. J ■! :;■■■. 

?f op Imagine' 'tl^" my 'ftifnd is much agitated, 
am, V&ed;^^istTesseili biii; not s6 much as yoii' 
may suppose. There is an end of care, when our 
resolution is fixed, or when our concern is un- 
availing. We have still freedom enough to la- 
ment, and lamenta^tf Mlisiiraes all my days, and 
that without effect, to the reproach, I am afraid, 

jwhoHqiyqH:«^ll9w*;I liaye^ drawii sb happily m my 
^^rit^ngs^j 4rB,yj5u"pite jnas^of'^^ character 
-of thatiipa^ript,? , in whom should be vested the 
'^ighe^^.p^lwSrs of ,.)he state? For jf trpmemh'ef 
fig^t,-,SQipip t^us speaka, in the 5th libok, "As 
t**a,Jaa|».K'.;voyage is the purpose of the pilot^ 

'r*\ Jjeiath, o,f t^,^hj^'*^^*^°' an^.yictory of the gej 

/'jieral, ,sp]!the' p.urpose of a'chief magistratfe 

« p\ight.to he the h^fliiiess of his countrymen, 

?^%t,th^,>?v«r :w be wdi .fprf^^'^^^i 



>Jk4 
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M. the . best| . tbe^ inostglQ(Ui^%^aU. j^uts#i» fii^ei^ 
th^ il allpltjfpr my, patriot pm^^* -.') A : >d r - ^ { 
, J^ev«;4i^ oor<^rwn4 ?wwpey, #«4 <>n,Uu« oc^ 

^th ji^^ rivjij$j w powprxjopljapt forjipaking this.;! 
flioj)ifi^Bg:pn4 ;vvtw^ gg^vqmm^nt ...poaipfar 
4i(^ not abwdcKlrilo^le/Jt)ecauJ3Q!it)^a^ untenable 
W>r 'I^^y» be^^t^^ he ii^as driy^. put, of it,; ^bu^ 
lujs arigiDjBi,de»)gn waS| to^]^ ^rth aii4 sei^ 
t9,:rpuse b^pbarpui^ «}onf}^^bs»f.ta introduce the 
,trqop^ of ^yi^i^tionsi into Italy, aodiJt^.Mvy 
puwerou^ armies* He wisl^ tQ r^new,. D^e.^* 
ranny, of Syjlla, ^^nd in t^is.'wisb many conqq^ 
. wi^Ji bim.r .Ppyoflfim^ t^eseitwo.Viv^ 

^caf QP^ipe te^i^Q .,a^(;onimp49'tiQn ? : That thfiy can 
«nterr,upipn .noi^gpe^meat ? < , They may, but now 
or never is the j^me ;; though neither of tl^fimhas 
onjr happiness ultimately in view, for that is in- 
consistent with tlie interests oif both. Thus I com* 
ply with you^ desire ip giviag^ociy opinion op the 
afflicted 8tftte<]i' the republic. And tlus^ I deliver, 
my friend, not like the proj)hecy of Cassandriiv 
when none Jjelleved, but as probabilities, whieh, 
though calamitous, are likely to be realized. 
A ruin hangs over us equal to the destructioq of 
Txoy; and another Iliad will be requisite-to dc- 

)Efcfibe 
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m cicxam epistles 

ittfteft*. 'Theytrh<?te^ g^e fceyond sea, nte, 
I ias\XT6 jbuy in a much better situatkm than we 
wh6 Oky behind, 'fticy have only Ctbsar to dread, 
but we both Csaar ind Pompey.; ' Then, you will 
say, why did not yoti follow them ? !l have three 
enswers to this ; compliance itith your advice; 
fay not meeting with Pompey, and the rectitud^ 
of tiie ioaeasure. I tell you again, that by ncxfe 
sumiher, you will see the bosom of our wretched 
country trampled under feet, yott wSI see itsink^ 
fng tfhder the oppifesrsion of the vilest slaves. 
No, I do not Soiquch apprehend a {k^bscriptibfi, 
widi Winch we weire so often threatened at Lcr* 
ceria* as an universal massacre. So great, I 
foresee, will be the conflict of the coiitending 
partis. This i^ my ofHnion. Ybu, I Suppose, ima- 
ptitd I should send you some comforii No, Ihatt 
is all over ; our situation is wretched, desperate, 
aqd ribiaineful beyond descTijptioir. 

•' ' y' ' ■ ••• You 

* It IS not tiric ti q fe l e i6 give t tolerable trunbdcn of die 
crigiiuU ia tkii ^lace withoat^btistiiig coiuidanibljr fern tho 
fetter ef it. I aubjoin the authgr't own wofds, of wblcb the 
d)Ove Tenion only exfiibits the genpral spirit nfoj^9vi^» 

' iS^^ax^ noster Attice> non ariolans, nt ilia cai nemo credidit, sed 
coojectura prospiciens> Jamque marimagno. Noa multo in<<^ 

'quam, [secQS possum vatidnari: tanta flialomiQ itnpehdet. 

' Fompey often dedaied that he would consider all 
the Romans who did not join him, as so manjr traitors to th^r 
country, and Caesar, that he would consider all who remained 
^ aeiltral^ as friends to himself. 
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l^ers to me. The purport of them is &^^JM^ 
with what he has often repeated He expresses 
his satisfaction that I take tio active part with 
Pompey, Md begs me to continue in thd sadle 
disposition!' <- The^ eommidsioA jgiven to Balbns 
was much to the same purpose, but his chief er^ 
rand wai 'iitt t^rff Caesaf s letters to the' cbiisul 
Lentulus, with mighty promises, if he would re* 
turn to Rome. I calculate, however, that Lea- 
tuh4&niBtbixe sefc sail b^weBalbas could rekch 
him. • ' » i:\i) .• . '-: " .-i"-' . 

. I tiniaki tt pnoper jon shcriild be acquainted 
lAildk two nfdd letters^ wfaibh •Ppnipeyi mio^ to ibe; 
Imdtiie nreryt |>ialieoIaciiiahner in wHiah I Wote 
^liiaa. i lotheMfoiie 'enclose you •copies of the^ 
wiuriejcorhesp^ndence. i am impatiiMit to Icnow 
iiie oooiiiequenoes iof Cmsar^s faasty marcfh through 
Apidk^ t0wards Brundusiumy and wish rt may 
terminate, like the inrdads of the Parthiatis^ in a 
repulse. I will write to you, as soon as I know 
any thing for certain. I desire you will let me 
know thci leiitimentsoiPpfir, patriots, who are said 
to swarm at Rome. I know that you do not ap« 
pear in public, yet for all that, you must hav/s^ 
p^ <eta bf inWli^hcfe: 'No^ that f tlhink Of 
It, you 'hiive' rWfeited! a^ireatise from 1>einfetriu^ 
MugaM, ^dkiceniirig piibli^ tiuianfm^ty. 1 kho W it 
1«s**#J|W^<Hi, itiitt1%dg'y<i\i will let rbfe halve it 

r 7 > ._] I i. .■; -ri- '••^ <i- > ' ' ^^ J" 'YOli 
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if4 ciQmfmni^tfrLEs 

iliiv/ Jt;-' ';- '.)^ ';:i . iiJi i ;. b noli: :s^h I'-* :;:i 
offJ%$ l)£jrTj$Il$;i3f!€(X;09«'lQ^<!Fft9M3 blrCE&O^^OM 

, , , , Lommander in LfhieJ. . . t 

d} ^i>i!t /: . ••;•;.•(>, i , •* /' 'A- } \ .M'/ ;^ ^- •' 'i 
Ni fcHe; S^tb of : January; I learned fitim Qula^ 
tius FabiuSy who came to me, that Lucius D6« 
tiUltiM . i^rfts f.ihQbrbhing :to join mp iwidLi^eiren 
eobor^iofr lib Qiwn^'khdi;faiirtean.'ic<rfr0rtoy'l^ 
in^ene/bf ought, him jby rVibtdllos^^i&ftthe inlietabhMl 
4(0 nii%rc|i;frQ«i Corfiniufnion the^Mthiof Fefarair^ 
f^ncl that ; ke rmis 1 tnoi bi foIioivcSd : bj. jfiveocohoriB 
MDi^rii.Caiuj^ liirr;ii$.: ;My opinkm >i%)v«bat' ycfal 
i^lj^Qk^l^ m$eit m^ at L»i^etia; ior'tiwrcr^i l^tbiqlfi; 
jqii ^ilLbe in 'the greatentwfety. '}.5 1 /j •: • i : , ? 



'Marci^s Cicero, Commander in Chiefi to C{i(yitttA<.. 
Great, Proconsul. . 






iVthe^ 15 th of February tS^ yp«r kttW 

at.; .For^t^ia^^,.^ by which .. Jy^i§§?9?d<,y^tj;;:.vHftt 

|ie^, and it is with pleasure that I give you 
joy of the courage and conduct of VibuUius, 
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tHi&ertcvct hwe dboiryB h&d ^.^hip in readitM* 
:iipoa tbeoibdutrrif^fe I 6ci«ijm»<t: I thoof^ 
^thift precavdo^'ijieQesaiti^, ^cixiee, by -^Ivfastoi 
iMtfd, fljbd.ivjteti fcared;: itt itfu ftf'oper toqfotr 
low you. ia/wbittBver ) jcoune lyra/i det§rmin«d^it> 
pmrbiii&v At(>rQfieal^;as'yedrwthoTtt^^ 
•4oiD bariefimpired^mermtihlifUil^^ 

and itB :QmfeVicfta^i>eode£8nd^$l Inft Jbhe ^oti^tit 

the.Mi^oudioady 1109^ of.>oui^(crideril)QMdfli 
MarcviA;<£ppi'tis h mhom* I ihiud . ^tetio^eid .^i$ji^ 

t^iUi|»3 aft£t>nwye«> He ha^,: li si)ppb$e, ijqiniMl 

.1 iii:tiiaiU|( cjuofe to Capu^t .tbdt lT^; dttjr c|rtf 

iiuiki Sadji^ioi^m^.for tyou had aiatn'^oog desireit^Kt 
X fthoAild take^ ufm methe: mantfg^meot KMfvi^ns 
there, wi^ the; vprppw a^tor.: Marcsna CowB^iMf- 
Wh^ Ic«<na tiniithM i^awcthf^t Tit^ ;/\mf»iusevMs 
^activerUi f€fcrMit>»g,yan4;t^t.tiH>tf(fQoeiv^^ ;%fl8» 
him his new levies^ and was at grAftt).pf^lnlP 

serve 

" • * He was probably the same senator whom Csesar pardoaed, 
after his victory over Scipio in Africa. 

^ This town lay in Campania, and is called to this day, 
^Teano. .- , 

^ He was named to succeed C^sar m his soverDment 9f d^ 
Cisalpine Gauls. 
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colony. I reuBttwed at Ca^ma « long; as* t^ 
4:oiisiite did, /aimI by tbeir orders^ I TOtorqed ^tD 
<D«iptta on tfaf 5«hr of Febrawy, ivlier^ I«t«id kk 
thrkf days, bafow I mkanied to £\n^^ 
- i i film igi^bmnt of the meatfUreB w)iich you iiave 
lieteiimmedv and'dfithe manner in wiuekyon^in^ 
mnA^m cbdchiet 1d»e war. If you tinoA: iUa coast 
4^MdM6^ ad I bdi^ye it to be^ as it is h^^ confer 
«ieff t atid htmburable, and doiitaira 4iiany iUoi* 
<tn^U6^ Romftnd^ dome person srastnocMsarily be 
a)»|poikitod to command it Bnt if all our foiFC^ 
m^td be coUeoted iiy;o one point, I iwiil join yott, 
Witiiont iartiier delay, with the gi^^atest pleasure ; 
'andi J think> i told you so aMofa die day oti 
which we left Rome together. Should any mm- 
|e jpe too tardy on this oecasiotty it woidd give 
^ tio concern so long as you are note of tliat4»pi- 
'nion» Meanwhile, if, as I expect, wmt "^ili b& 
^niLv^kiable> I hope to ^ve yoM and'alf othets. 
fttli satisfaction.' I have employed Marcus IFdl- 
%tfsS who Ii^& ivi& me, to be the' bearer of thiSy 
an4, 4f you pteeisfe, you ifiay retuFt!i by him ^mr 
^insweritom^^ .'^> ^- -* • 



* He was 80 actiyew enemy to C«sar, that he wa$ c^llecl 
the trumpeter of the civil war notwithstanding which^ Oesar 
fenerousljr piardoned him* 
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tndttJ^ the Greats Procomal to Ciaro Commdnder in 
Chiefs 

\ OUR letter give me pleasure, and I hope thaf 
this will find you in good health ; for I perceive; 
you still retain your former virtue, even at this 
juncture so critical to our country; The consuls 
have repaired to the army, which I had in Apulia. 
1 conjure you in the most earnest pianner, by 
your constant, your matchless^ zeal for our 
country, to repdr to me, that^ by our joint 
Counsels^ we! may administer some relief, and 
assistance to our languishing government My 
&dvice is, that you come by the Appian road^ 
cind make what speed you can to Brundusium. 



MarcUi CicerOj Cbnimdrider in Chief, to Cnaus tht 
Great, Proconsul i 

W HEiN 1 dispatched tiiat letter, which you 
i-eceived att Canusium *^ I had no suspicion, that 
the public service was to carry you beyond sea; and 
I was in great hopes that Italy was the most pro- 
per country, either for effecting an accommoda- 
tion, which, in my opinion was the most desira« 

ble 

^ This town lay upon the confines of Apulia. 

Vol. II: N 
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ble measure, or for defending our country with 
the greatest glory. Meanwhile, before you 
could have received my letter, perceiving from 
the order which you charge Decius LjbHus \ to 
communicate to the consuls, what your reso- 
lution was, I did not think proper to w^it for 
your answef, and I instiantly set out with my 
brother Quintus, and the children to meet 
you in Apulia. When I came to Teanum Sidi- 
cinum, I understood- from your friend Caius 
Messius^ and many others, that Caesai" was 
marching towards Capua, and that he would lay 
that very night at Esernia^ This, I own, dis-* 
concerted me a good deal, foreseeing, if this in- . 
telligence were true, that my jouniey not only 
must be stopt, but that' I must fall into his harids 
should I advance farther. .1 therefore went to 
Calvi to reside there, till I could learn some 
certainty from Esernia, concerning bis motioas. 
While I remained at Calvi, I saw a copy of 
the letter you wrote to the Consul Lentulus. I 
thereby learned that you received a letter (a<:opy 
of which you subjoined) fro^n Lucius Dc^itius,- 
dated the 17th of Febryary, ,and you wrojte that 
it was of the utmost public importance, tha^ all 
your troops should r^ndezvous^ as soon as pos- 

sibl^^ 

^ He afterwards commanded, a fleet upon the coast of Asia. 
« He is mentioned^ vol. L p. 274. 

^ This town lay in the country of the Samnites, near the 
source of tlie river Voltumo, 
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feibfe, at une place ; leaving a suf^iettt gajrrkdn 
at Captta. On reading those lettei^s I fell in 
with the generalopimon, that yoii Were to march 
to CcMrfinium with all your forces i to which (^lace 
I thought I coukt not safely repair, as C»sar 
was encamped before tSn^t town. ? 

While we were greatly at a loss bow to proceed, 
we heard at once, and at the same time^both what 
had happened at Corfinium, and of your marching 
to firundusium, and when both i and my brotiiet 
were resolved to go to Brundusiam, we were cau^ 
tioned by those who came from Samniom and Apu* 
Ua, to take care lest we should be intercepted by 
Cedsar,^ who was upon his march for the very 
same places to whicli we were bounid, and who 
would reach them much sooner than we possibly 
eoaki Matters being thus situated, neither I, 
nor my brother, nor any of our friends chose, 
through rashness, to endanger either ourselves o^ 
the public cause, especially as we- knew, fop 
eertain, that, supposing the road to be quite 
open, we could not come up with you. Mean^ 
while we received your letter from -Canusiumy 
dated the gOth of. February, rQC|umQg me t^ 
make the best of my way to Brundusium. As I 
did not receive this letter till the 27th, we con- 
cluded that you were before that time at Brun^ 
dusium, and consequently that our communica* 
tion with that place, was entirely cut off, and 
that we were as much prisoners as^ tliey wh0 
^ent to Cor5nivim ; for we did not think that a 

N S $tate 
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state of captivity isf confined to the conditioAof 
those who are Actually in the hands of armed 
enemies, but that it extends to those who are in 
the heart of a : country, surrounded by the ^r- 
Tisons and the posts of an etiemy^ and thereby 
prevented from the possibility of escape. 
. This being our case, my chief wish was, that 
1 had always been in your companyi- A wish 
which I intimated to you whon I dedined ithe 
command of Gaipua, which J did not to avbid 
trouble, but because I was sensible that that city 
was not tenable without an army. Now ' I was 
unwilling to undergo the fate;, which I am sof ry 
has happened to some of our bravest countrymen. 
However, as I had no tithe, good, fortune; to be 
with you^ I wish I had: known, your resolution/ 
For I could have no manner of suspicion, and it 
would have been the last thing I coUld have 
thought of, that the cause, of our country could 
not have been maintained in Italy under your 
command. In .this I do not reproach your con- 
duct, but I bewail the fate of our government ; 
neither do I think your conduct to be the less 
admirably wise, because lam unacquainted. with 
it motives. , 

^ I have always been of opinion, and I believe 
you may remember it, thai; we. ought first to have 
attempted an accommodation, even on disadvan-; 
tageous terms ; and next to use all means for the 
aefiurity of the city. Of your intention to withd raw 
. ' intO: 
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iatoltp-ly youMie,i?0«*gaVe me die: least intima- 
tion. But as I was not vain enough to think 
that myJoptinibritauglit'to have'^irevaiied, I 
followed f^<Mr$, ,9Qd that not for the kake of our 
coimtry, o£ WhicK I (lB3Bite.ired, which now lies in 
rUiniKi; and. which camibt^ be. raised again without 
a most destructive tiriliwar. But I wasattacfaed 
toyouj; I desired to ;be> with you, nor shall I omit 
aay 0{iportunity/if anypre^^nts, for that purpose. 
During this emergency, I obviously perceived 
thatl^gave great olBFehce to men who delight in 
blood. For my open profession, and first wish 
was pea<b^/ not but that I apprehended the same 
conseqaences from it, as they did, but still I 
thought 4;hat those, were preferable to a civil wan. 
After this, . when hostilities commenced; and 
when you had. answered punettally and honour** 
ably^ the terms of accommodation that were 
offered tp you, I took a review of my own con^» 
ducly which, honoured a^ I wajsby your partia* 
lity for me, I thought, I could easily justify to 
you; I recollected th^t I wa3 the Qialy person 
whose signal services to our country, had e3C- 
posed him to a melancholy and cruel punish- 
ment ; that I was the only person who must again 
be exposed to the Uke cotnflipts, should I exas- 
perate the man to whom, even when we were in 
arms against him, a second (consulship and the' 
most glorious triumph were pfFered. Thus the 
prpfligate citizen? appear to bf^ve ?tlways h9pe4 

to 
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to find in me a cbmmodtous^aubject.of the poptt«^' 
larfury, i . : 

No sooner did I appreht^nd) tbiai danger i than 
it was openly announced.tb ine; w» waa I soi 
fearful of encountering tiiesie difficulties, if en- 
counter them I musty aslwasanxiou^/to avoid 
them, if I could avoid them with honouni. . i 

You now see the plail of my conduct duringi 
our short prospect of peace. Since then our ; sit-^i 
nation has put it out of my power to engagri Jn 
active service. To those whom I disgust^ I have 
a ready answer, that I never was a greater friend 
to Caiua Csesar than they are, nor arei tbey bet« 
ter friends to their countiy than I am. The diffs« 
rence between them and me is,, that as they are 
sincere patriots, and as I have some pretensions 
to that character, I was for embracing the terms 
to which I understood you incUiwd^ but th^ 
chose to appeal to the sword As their senti« 
menis have prevailed j believe me, my Mndact 
shall be such, that my heart shall never be ifant^ 
ing to my country as a patriot, nor to yoa as a 
friend. 



EPISTiE XII. 

A HE humour in my eyes incommodes me now 
more than ever. Yet I chose to dictate this let- 
ter, rather than not entrtist our very good friend 

Gallius 
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Galliua Fabias with a letter fot you^ It aa true, 
I wrote, the day before^ in the be&t tnann» I 
could, the prophetic letter which. I earnestly 
wish may not be verified. Bttt I write this let- 
ter, not only bedause I, am resolved not to omit 
a day without writing to you, W for a much 
better reason, thati I >may prevail with you to 
take a^w momtilt3, (and I knOrw it Will; not cbst 
yoa more) for laying before me your ilndisgiiiised 
sentiments, so tl^iat )!. may • fully understtiiid your 
plan of conduct . . oi i . < ^ 

Ima^B ydL und^ar no esgagjsments: to either 
p&r<iy. rhavehitheftotakbi no st^ps but whelt ace, 
uQt only plau6ibKi»ut prudent. I.climiotisortly 
be blwi^ for dedkiing the .command of Gapoa 
in its ;d/6febcele£teQOf3kditton^ because I wiiih^ to 
avoid not only the tar<tin6sb ofrlthe anew forcei^, 
but tbe,9ttSpicioni df treachery. Nfeither was I 
to beiblanied^ after an accommodation was pro- 
posed by L. Ctesar and Fabatus, .for ntrt exaspe- 
ratstaigthe man, to ivhom, dft6t the^cdmmeaice- 
/mcint of mutual hostilities, ' Pompey offered the 
the consulship ajid a triumpih. 'Nor is even the 
last'ipart of my Conduct in not abandoning nly 
country j ustly r^prfehensihle. For though it was 
>i9C»aure that required consideration, yet it was 
out of my power to. pursue it I could tiot have 
supposed that Pompfey designed to pa^ the sea, 
especially as by his own letters^ you, as well as 
I, made no doubt of his marching to relieve Do- 

mitius. 
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mitiui Upon the whole^ I frankly own, that| 
iJinanted farther time for con^dering the conduct 
that was most honourable in itself, and most pru*- 
dent in me, to follow. 

In the first place then, though you have slights 
ly given me your sentiments, yet I require them 
more fully upon these matters* In the next 
place, I desire that you would look a little for-t 
i ward, and form to yourself some idea of what 
is ipost becoming for nje to do ; where or how I 
can do most service to my country; whether the 
pacific disposition of a mediator may still he 
availing, or whether all hopes rest only in the 
abilities of a warrior. Fpir my own part, my 
duty is my only standard of conduct ; but yet 
well do I remember your counsels, and had I fol- 
lowed them I should have escaped the embar*? 
rassment of these times. I remember, and I 
remember often with anguish of spirit for negn 
lecting the advices you gave me by Theophanes 
and Culeo. Well then, let us turn back tq 
the pages w$ then overlooked, let us adopt 
salutary as well as honourable measures. But I 
leave you to your own thoughts, which I desire 
you to write me very particularly. 

I beg likewise that you wijl inform yourself, 
and I know you have the proper agents, what 
my friend I^ntulus, what Domitius are doing, or 
about to do ;' whether they blame, whether they 
are angry, and reproach a certain person j*— I 

meaq, 
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mean, whether they reproaeh Pompey, who lays 
the whole blfune of th? miscarriage upoa Domir 
tius, as you may^ p^rceiw by his letters of wMiih 
I send you copies : These are ' the particulars I 
recominend to your care; send metlie treatise 
of Demetrius Magnes upon unanimity^ .of which 
he made a present to you* . . . 



CnauM the Great, Proeonnil, to M* Marctllut land Lw- 
eius Lentului, Consub, wi$h€th Prv^erity. 



B. 



^£iNG, piersuaded, that wb^e wejf joo^ined scat- 
peredy we coul<^ neither secye o^r country nor 
4efend ourselves^' I wrote/t^i L. Domitius, t;hat 
he should make all haste to join me with his 
whole force; and if he. had any apprel^ensions 
with regard to himself, , that he should send me 
]tbe nineteen cohorts, which were upon their 
march, to join me from Pici^um. It happened, 
as I dreaded, that Domitius was surrounde4» 
without havii^g wijth him , forpes sufficient for ^ 
regular encampment; my. nineteen cohorts, and 
his own twelve, being quartered in three difie* 
rent tJowns, for he bad quartered some of them 
4t Alba, and someatSulmo; nor, indeed, could 
he escape should he attempt it This event 
ypu i^ay easily imagine fills me with the grea* 
lest alarm. At the same time, that I earnestly 

desire 
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4esire to deliver* 91^ finany illustrious^ Rpmnm 
^01 tbe danger: of being bestegedi lit is impose 
isibiie f6r me td relieris tUem ; ibeoiaiee I judge it 
unsafe to march the two legions I eonmiand heiHe 
inta those quarters ; and of these tAvo^ legions^ 
^I can Wii^ together na more than fourteefl go* 
horts, having thrown a ;garrtA)fi intoiBrundasiuni, 
and taken care of Canusium, which I did not 
think proper to leave without a sufficient force to 
defend it,,. • ^f ,,.- ,^ ^ .<, ,. ^ , . 

As I was in hopes that our^ army would grow 
stronger, I charged Laelius, with a request, if you 
thought proper, that one of you should repaijr to 
liie; arid'thdtthe ^fher'sH6ri!a'^ tcySihilywilh 
th6 tVtf6]frs yon haVe taS^d at€kpUa, 6r in its 
neighbourhood, iind'wlththfe levies of Faustus; 
and that Domitius, should join thfem with his 
twelve eohorts ; tlteft the rest of the freo{)s should 
assemble at Brunduiimn/ and cortVeyed itt trans- 
ports from therice to Dyrrachium. Now, 4s 
things are circumstanced, I am tlo' mbrt able 
thfitn y<m are to rellfeve Domitius, who canilot 
escape by the Mountains; We are to take catre, 
that the enemy shall neither coriie up with thoite 
fourteen wavering- cohorts, nor overtake mem 
iny march, I therefote think proper, and I ata 
joined in sentiments by Marcellus, and the other 
noblemen of our rank in this pla^e, to march Che 
troops I command here to JBrundusium. I there- 
fore request you, to make all possible dispatch to 

join 
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join me ther^ with ts niahy troops as you can 
get together^ My opinion is, that you give to 
the troops you htiv6 with you^ the arms you prq«» 
p6sed to send to me^ and if any remain^ it wiU be 
advisable ta send them in waggons to Brundo-* 
sium, I. beg,' that you will give OQr friends ad*^ 
vice concerning the matter. I. have sent you to 
Tequirethe prstors P« Lupua and C Coponiuv 
to join me, and to resign to you the command of 
their forces/ **: n. ^ 

■."•.'■ . ' ' - .'*■>/ ^ 

■ ''*". '',/'■'' ""• r 
Cn^us the Great, Proeormil^ to Domtha, JProeot^t,^^ 
whheth Prosperity. , • .,.,., 

JL AH surprised at my not hearing from you, and 
that all my public intelligence comes through 
^ other hands than yours. With forces so dis- 
united as ours are, it is impossible for us to be a 
match for our enemies ; but were they united^ I 
am in hopes we may yet be the means of saving 
our country, and our own persons* Thereforei 
as VibuliiuB wrote me» on the 9th of February, 
that you was about to march from Cofrfinium to 
join me with your army|. I cannot comprehend 
why you haVe altered your tesolution. The rea- 
son Vibuilius intimated to tne^ namely, that you 
had intelligence of Cesar's march from Firmum 
to the casde of Truentum, was by no means satis* 

factory 
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factory. For the quicker the enemy's advances 
towards you were, your dispatch ought to hav^ 
been the greater to. join me, before C^ssar could 
havB: the means of either obstructing your march, 
or of cutting oflf my communication witk you. I 
therefore^ in the miost earnest manner, repeat to 
you: my former orders, to take the very first op-* 
portunity of marching to Luceria^ before the 
troops, which Caesar proposes to draw together; 
can intercept our communication with one ano-» 
then Should any endeavour to persuade you to 
lemain as a guard to their properties, you cannot 
in justice refuse to send me the cohorts which 
came' from Picenum and; Camerinum, and whid^ 
have left behind them all their fortunes. 

. • -'^^ .• 1 

Cnaifs the Great, Proconsul, to Domitiiisy J^roconsul, > 
* wisheth Prosperity. 

JVl. Calenius brought me a letter from you 
the l6th of February, informing me^ that you in- 
tended to observe Caesar's motions ; and should 
he direct his march to me by sea, that you would 
speedily join me in Samnium ; but should he tarry 
in this neighbourhood, that you would resolutely 
oppose him, in case he should attempt to extend 
his quarters. I aixi sensible this resolution pro- 
ceeds from your courage and magnanimity ; but 

we 
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we must be upon oiir guard, lest our being di- 
t^ided may give the enemy a superiority, as his 
army, which is already strong, is hourly in- 
creasing. It is inconsistent with your wisdom; 
to have an eye only to the number of cohorts, 
which Caesar at present commands against you, 
without reflecting upon the great force both of 
cavalry and infantry, which he will in a very short 
time assemble. The letter I received from Bus* 
senius, is an evidence of this fact ; for he tells 
me, and his intelligence is confirmed by my other 
correspondents, that Curio has drawn all the 
garrisons out of Umbria and Tuscany, and is 
marching at their head to join Caesar. Now, 
should all those troops join^ so that part should 
be detached towards Alba, and part of them de< 
file towards you, the consequence will be, that 
you will not be able to attack, and the enemy, in 
order to succeed, need only to act on the defen* 
save ; neither can you singly, in the face of such 
forces, send out parties to maintain or to forage 
your army. I therefore, again, earnestly con*^ 
jure you, speedily to march all your troops to* 
this place. The consuls have come to the same 
resolution. .1 

I ordered Metuscilius to acquaint you, how 
necessary it was for me to take care, that the 
two legions should not, without the Picentine 
battalions, come in sight of Caesar's quarters. 
You are, therefore, to give yourself no concern,, if 

you 
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you shall h^eir» tliat Lretreat, upoa Caesar^s ad« 
vancing against me, I must take care not to be 
surrcninded; for, both the season of the year, 
and the disposition of my soldiers, render it 
imiuracticable for . me to form a regular encamp« 
imnt; nor would ik be advisc^ble for me to draw 
iaU our garridcn3 from the fortified places, lest I 
should be cut off from all retreat* I have, there- 
fore, assembled no more than fourteen cohorts 
at Luceria. The consuls are either to join me 
with the troops they have drawn from the fortified 
towns, or they are to go to Sicily. For we must, 
either have an ajrmy strong enough to force our 
way through the enemy, or we must take posses- 
sion of such passes as they cannot force. Now, 
neither of these expedients is practicable for 
us at this juncture, both because Ciesaif is master 
of great part of Italy, and because ouir army ift 
neither so weU provided, nor so numerous as 
his. We vre therefore to be the more cajutious 
of Qxposang our country. I again and again 
conjiare you instantly to join me with aUyour 
troops. We may yet Kstore the government, if 
we act in concert with another ; but by being 
dissipated, we shall become weak ; such are my 
sentiments. 

P. S. When) I. had finished this letter, Sica de- 
livered to me your letter and commission, exhort- 
ing me to ntarcfa toivards Corfinium. But that^ 
I think, is what I camiot venture to do^ especially 

as 
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aft I put no gre^-t trust in tbe fidelity of the legions 
I command^. 



Cnaus the Great, Procomul, to Domitius, Proconsul, 
tmheth Prosperity. 

X OUR letter. of Febi:u9.ry 17tb came to my hand, 
informiijig me of CxBQ.fs haviag encamped before. 
Corfinium. I foresaw, and forewarned you of 
what has happened ; that as things now stand, 
he would not venture to fight ypu, and that he 
would draw togethear all hjs forcejj to surround 
you, aq.d to obstruct the communication between 
you and me, and to prevent your joining the well 
affected troops you command, with my suspected 
legibnsV y pur letter ajarms me the more, because 
I caiinot stajke the whple fortune of our country 
iipon the toyajty of .the taroops that serve under 
ine,.nqr ,^. lyet ioiped by those the consuls 
have levied. . ;I therefore recommend it to you, 
tp do all you can, if it is now possible, to disen- 
gage yourself, and immediately to join me before 
the enemy's junction can be completed: for our 
liew recruits cannot march time enough to this 
rendezvous, and though they were already come 

up, 

^ These were the two legions we have already taken notice 
of, which Pompey obliged Caesar to part wltli under pretence 
of serving against the Parthians. 
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up, yoU ate sensible hotv little dependence th^rcf 
is upon raw men who are strangers to one ano*^ 
ther^ against veteran legions^ 



fipisTLE xnf. 

X HE assistance of my ainahuehsis, and th^shOrt^ 
ness of this letter sufficiently intimate, that th^ 
deflux of my eyes still cohtinues; dnd yet^ indeed,* 
I have, at present, nothing material to write you^r 
All my hopes restupoil the accouilts from Brun- 
dusium. If Cffisar has had an interview t^itlf 
our friend Pompey, I shall' suU enteit^tain faint 
hopes of an accoininodatibn ; but if the lutter hai* 
passed the &eii without seeing him, I km appre- 
hensive of a most destructive war. Are you not 
now sensible, what a discerning ivhdt a Vigilant, 
what a resolute leader the commonwealth has tor 
contend with. Indeed, if he were to abstain 
from massacre and rapine, he would become the 

favourite 

^ If we are to form a judgment of Pompey's coaddct hf what 
our author writes of him to AtticuSj he must have been a very 
bad as well as a dastardly soldier. But in fact, he was nei- 
ther. If he had not so great a genius as Caesar had, he shewedr 
himself to have a true judgment in the mechanical part of war. 
The reasons which he gives in this letter for his conduct, are* 
undoubtedly very solid, and must have been admitted to be sa' 
by our author, had he not been unreasonably preposses6«l 
against Fompey's person. 
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&votirIt6 of thote Wu^df raided hiol ntost I 
have had a great dei^'of tiLlk #iththe towns- 
men, and a greM deidieitli ihfe botinti^ gentlemen 
ki these quarters; dhd^ke my ivbrd for it, they 
have no cbncerh but a'^oot dieir lands, their 
farms, and their motitiyj ' You see to what a pass 
things are reduced. They fear the man tb^ 
trui^ted; they love the min' they feared. It is 
with anguish,' that I )r6collect tiie miscarriages 
and misconduct that have brought m to this. 
Thus have I given you my sentiments upon what 
we are to expect; and I am wiw impktient for 
your answer. 



EPISTLE XIV. 

X H£ letters I daily 'send you are^ doubdess, 
irksome to you, as they give you no fresh matter 
of information, and as I have now no new sourcesv 
' of reflection. But it would be ridiculous in me 
to send you couriers with blank letters, finding 
after all the pains I take for information, that I 
have no subject to write upon. Now I cannot 
bring myself to omit the opportunity, offered by 
jny own servants going to Rome, without send- 
ing you a letter. And let me tell you, I find 
some ease amidst my trouble, in conversing, as 
it were, with you; and much more in reading 
Vol* IL O your 
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jo\if,.]^te^f.\ iJhe trpthfis, ever since, ^dl tkis 

buri^X aQ4 .co^sternnticin ibegan, we bay^ not. had 

a, period, sQ.fjlf&st^tute;^ ajs ^^ is, of all matter for 

wjritii^^j|>g^^.beqi*use jthi^re is iMtbing aew a.t 

jllpine^ii^Qr h^r^y fhf^hyVfe are twjo^.ftr three 

: ^^ i99K^^ .neaxer^Brundusium thiiq, ,you are* 

, As^ tq.B|pundf}siui% thei^ccessof tl^ese, jfirst/ospe* 

.ra^nsfwUl fdepead.uj^a the blow that fp. to. be 

struck. Uierp.« J am tortured /lyith «Ji)(^ty ahoat 

the event ^ but, we shall have more e^rly; . iptfilU- 

gence than you. 

, ., Fjor, Ip^rceiye^ that Pompey set out frcfmCaou* 
sium the morning, and Caesar from Corfiniuip the 
afternoon, of the same day; that is, on th^ anni* 
versary of the Feralia\ But Csesar marches 
with such rapidity, and quickens the movements 
of his soldiers with such bounties, that I am 
afraid he will reach Brundusium sooner than we 
could w^sh. Then, jpu will s^y, to what pw- 
pose ^|)OMldjou anticipate . uneasiness s^bput^n 
ey^pit, that you must be certainly inforin^d <f[ m 

-•■ -three 



^ 'ShiinrnK: Affwt^ fafmow.isfithe infernal «Qd8> ior the Dii 
Manes^ apd.jn^ovr author's fyoe, it ^ c^ebr^ted pn.tli^ 2lst 
of February* It^seems to have obtained so universally amonpt 
^he ahcienls^ ' that' the custom of 'canying dishes of victuals to 
the'^aveft ikV^ad^Hends^ (frotei which coftom ihe fbast took 
Ue ban^O ^Aontihfifed'Jn the tim^ dE christidniity ; iiin4 i &m toot 
8iire» th^tUU^eyep at cbLstuiifa^ qaitettlH4iihed4a49iW^|«rtt 
.of-Christcudom, .. ^ .- ,1 ., , 
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iditw 49Eys ? Why, tfa«t jU true ; ]but as I h^ve 
ftlrjBady sai4 I ^P^ to <onY|er^ with yoiji. 

You must koQw, at the jifi?ie time, that I am 
0aw wayjenng in the reaplutipn which I thought 
)n^4 ^n eatireLy &xt The pnecedents which 
you apprave pf, haye pot wei^t enough to deter* 
.mine me. Siiew xne ^ bold action performed by 
ia»y one of the liDem ypu quo^ for ^eir country 
,)ut^49rto ; wfid how ai^ yre tp IpQk for any glo* 
j?iows FesplMti<va irom thflw h^n^al^Qr ? Nor, in^ 
dpcid, jdo I jthink jthofsejnpeafir^ to b^ mentionefl 
with ^pplausg, whp, iW ordsr to ^mry on tl)e war, 
jt^ve gco^^d fthe tea, thpugh, it is tru^ Cfesar^ 
proceedings are intolerable. For, I foresee, wbi|t 
a dreadful, what la pernicious war this will prove. 
But there is one man who influences me, the man 
whom it becomes me to .^tjt^nd in his flight, or 
to join in his attempts to retrieve the constitu- 
tion. What^av you, will you nevf;r fix to pt^p 
point ? Indulge me my friend ,• I com,mune with 
you, as I do with my awaJtieart, aud is it not na- 
tural for every, man in so critical a situation, to 
}^ irresolute and fluctuating ? I ^m desirous at 
the same time to elicit your sentiments ; if they 
are still the saoie, they will fix mpj if they jirfe 
changed, I will agree with you. 

«<ome 40 « £«ed Tei^dution, to ^now what bdmp 
sup^s Bomitius and our friejid 'Lentulus will take. 
Webave different accounts concerning Ppmitius. 

OS SiqmejtioHyi 
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Sometimes that fie is at Tiburtum, the house ^ 
Lepidus^ and that he is to set out with Lepidus 
from thence ; but this too I perceive to be a false 
report For Lepidus reports, that Domitius has 
retreated along bye-roads, though he is uncertain 
whether to conceal himself or to escape by sea. 
He knows nothing of the younger Domitius. To 
this he adds another grievous event, namely, that 
the elder Domitius had a considerable sum' of 
money seized at Corfinium, which never was re- 
turned him^ As to Lentulus, I hear liothing 
concerning him. I beg you would inquire after 
these matters, and write to me what you can 
learn. ^ 



- EPISTLE XV^ 

Un the 3d of March, Egypta delivered to me 
copies' of several letters from you. The firsrt 
vyas dated the Sffth of February, which you say, 
yoti gave to Pinarius, and which I have no^ seea. 

. : . , In 

^ The 'original here is irretrievable^ so that I must supply it 
by conjecture. 

' * This 4e€flfis not tohave been true } for Caesar himself as* 
^USes us, (ia Beilo CiviU, Lib, i. cap. 22.) thai he restored to 
Domitius all his money, though he knew it had been .given 
him by Pompey, for paying his soldiers. 

3 Orig. Epistolas mihi tuas. They seem however only to 
have been copies. 
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In that yau tell me, tha( you are impatient con- 
cerning the success of the commissiDn with which 
VibuUius^ is charged ; but is certain, thatVibulUua 
was not even seen by C»sar, (I perceive, by your 
next letter, that you know this last circumstance 
tp be true) and tbat you are impatient to 
knoiv in whatmann^ I shall receive Coesar upon 
his^retun). , I am, you. must UnoWy by all means, 
determine to avoid him. I think you are in the' 
right in your resolution^ to retire to your estate 
in Caonia, fmd to d^ter your sphere of life. You 
say, you are ignorant whether or not Domitius' 
has declined his badges of authority. .When you: 
do, let .me know. . . > : 

So much for your first letter ; . your two next,*! 
which came to my hands, both of th^n 4ated the : 
last of February, have quite unhinged my former 
resolution, which, as I wrote, you before, wa& 
then wavering. J am not movedby your expres- 
sion, that Pompesf is so enraged^ ofi not ta spartt 

even* 

• He was one of those who were taken prisoners at eorii-J 
nicon^ and, notwUhstan&ig what Cicero says here^ Cs$ar cer*' 
taioly saw him (Vide. Bell. Civ. Ibid.) and very prohsbly'' 
chained him with^soch a commission as is iier^ inentioqed A^« 
Pompey. 

• TTie original here is incorrigibly corrupted. 

• He was entitled to havfe lictors, and the badges of authority, * 
by being named to be Caesar's successor in the gdvemment of' 
the Transalpine Gaul. If he dijsmia^ that ^distinction, it 
-was a sign' that he aj^royed of Caesar's prefession^j and would; 
have been an excellent* excuse for our author to have done the 
gsnne.. 
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eeen Jupiter himsdf. For odr daiig^f fe «(|Qd 
from the resentment of ^ther p«ny. Vi^tciry 
does not incline to the side of judtiee, bi^f to* 
Cae6ar9 whose superior promptitude ^omitianda 
suecess. Even the conduct of the* eendult 
makes no impression upon me } for they are as 
ea^y moved as a lea^ or a feather^ What I 
owe to myself and my dotintry, is the ton^ 
sideration that gives me, and has given me, 
all my pangs. Caution clearly f^uireiaf tny r^^ 
maining in Italy, but the voice of hOfioor seeitaik 
to call me to leave it; and I am soffietiiioes lA^ 
dined to pref<e^^ that &e many should reproaeit 
me for want of caution, than that the few should 
blame me for wa6t of hdiK>uf. M to what you 
inqtire concerning Lepidus and TuIIus, tfaey 
have agreed without any hesitation, to be at 
Csesar's devdtion^ and t6 tesiit in the senate. 

Your last letter is dated the 1st of M&rch, 
and in it yon wish for an interview, and do not 
despair of an accommodation between Caesar and 
Pompey, But, in my present way of thinking, 
I cannot believe that there will be any interview, 
or if there is» that Pompey will agree to atty 
terms. You mak^ ho doubt that I can be at 
no loss, in what manner to determine myself, 
should the consuls abandon this country; that 
they will do this i& beyond all doubt, and it 
is probable they are already gone. But you are 
to remember^ that; excepting Appius, every great 

officer 
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(jftcer of tberqiubUo who flttend^ hk^^u tbeH 
right of iMvingthQieotintvT^ Jor emryriooQioft 
them iitflBi eititer a cdmsMusd lifaat :!aathbri9m: 
him ^ do SO/ sueb as f om^fiej^ Soipio, rSetenae, 
Famtfttd,' Voeonius,^ Sestiu^ Md die con^MlsJtfaei^m 
selves, (whose eommiissions, in tke teikns of ouri 
aneestorS) allo^ thmi to viait aay /pTOi^incaan- 
thfeettipice,) drtheyaflreUeBteimhts.tothoeewto 
bear such eommifisions; But on thia I will be^w 
lent I I iHMleratand yowr. senibibirats,: and^i am 
now at littie or no loss concerning my < own duty^ 
This letter should be longer were 1 able to write 
withmy owft hand ; but I am in hopes of reeovering 
in a fftw days. I send you a copy of a letter itoxn 
Balbus Cornelius, whieii I /eeeii^ the same dayr 
wifhyonrs, in which you will see haw -much i 
am to be pi^d, when^he tlms pre»ume&'ta insults 
my undei-standing*. ' -'^4.. 

Balbus to Cicero, Conmanderiu Chief, -^kkitk 

' ■ . , i ' . .1 ■•.'.'".••• • 

XcoNXURiyou, my dear friend/ fo'undfer'tat^ 
the important office so suitable toj^qur talen^^^ 
and virtue,^ of reconciling. Caesar anci"' JPompey,' 
and, divided as they now are by th^ tf eacliery of 

' ' ^ '''-''" "evil 

1 In endeavouring to make Mm believe, tliat ICaisar^ wis well 
disposed to an accommodation with Pompey. 
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evfl disposed persMss/^ of uinting diem in their 
former hsrmony and fmndabip. Osmti believe 
met will not Qn[)y submit to your decisionB, but 
will eron own himsdf indebted to. you. i^, the 
higheM degree, if you will attempt this, r^eijonci* 
liation* Had Pdmpey but the same di&positi<)j|i. 
-^JBut it ifi ratiier my wi$h ^than my belief, that, 
at this juncture, he can be brought to anyacconi* 
modation. But should he suspend hia retreat, 
and recover irom his consternation, I should then 
begin to hope^that he would be greqytly influenced 
by your counsels* 

With your opinion, tiiat the consul Lentulus 
ought to remain, in Italy, Cassar is well 'pleased; 
to me, I aver, itafftHrds tte hi^^est pleairure. For 
my respect and affection for tiiat ooiisul equal 
those I feel for Caesar himself. H^. Lentulus 
indulged me in my usual familiarity wiib^hiin, had 
he not again and aj^ain avoided conversation with 
me, I should, this hour, have been less unhappy 
than I am. For you are not to imagine that any 
thing gives me greater pain at this time, than to 
.see. the man Hove beyond myself, a consul with* 
out the badges x>f that office. But should he in* 
cline to your admonitions, should he trust me 
concerning Cssafs sentiments, should he pass 
tfafe remaining time of his consulship in Rome, 
then should I begin to hope that the authority of 
the senate, your motions, and his mediation, 
^ight effect a reconciliation between Pompey 

and 
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and CwmJr, Were this to take place, I sdiould no 
ionger feel anxious to continue in lift. . . 

I know you will approve <^ Cssietr 8 beha* 
viour^ at Corfi{iium» Nothing surely ciouUl ^ve 
him greater advantage up^n such an cocasion^ 
than to prevent the smallest effusion of blood 
I am extremely pleased to think that the visit oF 
our common friend Balbus was so agreeable to 
you. I know that he will substantiate every thing 
he has said concerning Cflesar» and every thing 
that CiBsar has written, whatever xnay be the 
event. 



EPISTLE XVI. 

X HAVE now got every thing ready, excepting 8t\ 
secret^ and a safe, passage to the Adriatic sea; 
for it is impo;ssible for me, at this season of the 
year, to pass by the Tuscan. But, by what means 
shall I arrive at the place to which my wishes and 
my circumstances point ? Por my dispatch must 
he quick, lest some incident should distract and 
impede me. It is not Pompey, as is generally 
supposed, who influences me : he is a man whom, 
for a long time, I have Judged to be void of all 

political, 

_*• 

^ yi%. The unpardldtd clemency with which he used his 
conquest 
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political, and I judge him now to be no less void • 
of all military accompUsbmentB. It is liot^ I say^ 
he who influences me, it is the public talk of 
whicb Philotimus informs me in bisiettem^ for 
he teUs-me, that I am reprobated by tbe men of 
nmk^ ithO) indeed, hai^e no claim to this longer 
dlstinctton, as having flocked around Caesar, aad 
sold to him their Hves and fortunes. 

The nmmcipal towns regard him as a divine 
bein^ but without the insiocerity they shewed, , 
when they offered up public prayers lor Pompey^s 
recovery* But as much merit has been made of 
the mischief, which the second Piiustratua has 
not done, as if he had prevented its beii^ com- 
mitted by another. People hope from the cle* 
mency of Cassar; they fear from the wrath of 
Pompey. What concourse from the towns to 
neet Csesar ! What honours they pay him ! 
They fear him, you tell me. I belie^^e they do^ 
but not, indeed, so much as they dp Po«npey« 
They are charmed with the insiduous clemency 
of theone> and daunted by the implacable re- 
sentment of the other. I, ev^ry day, see some 
one or other of the eight hundred and fifty 
judges^ who were devoted to our friend Pompey^ 

and 

* These judges bad been named by Pompey. Three hun- 
dred of them were of the senatorial order^ and the rest were 
knights^ or commissioners of the treasury* > 
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and who are terrified by «ome fulminating edicts 
at Luceria, of which I have no knowledge ^ 

Let me tHerefore ask you, who these men of 
quality are who are for forcing me away, and yet 
can remain quiet in their own homes ? But^ who* 
ever they are, I am afraid of public censure.* Yet 
I. am sensible what I am to hope from those to 
whom I am going, and that I am about to join 
a man who bids fairer to plunder than to conquer 
Italy. What then do I look for? On the fid of 
March I Jook for some news from Brundusium. 
But what kind of news ? The shameful manner 
in which Pompey has fled from thence, wai the 
progress and marches of his conqueror. When 
I shall hear any thing certain, if Csesar should 
come by the Appian road, I will retire to Ar^ 
pinum. 



CICERO'S 



" ^ He publidy declared that he would bold all neutral per« 
toss to be traitors to their country. 

* Orig. tti^aofUKi Tfpjat. I fiat the TVyans, Cicero here in- 
timates, that the^nsure of the aristocratic party, in the peace 
and security of their 6wn houses, was as unreasonable as that 
which the Trojans, who w^re secured within the walls, would 
have passed upon Hector, had he, in compliance with the en* 
treaties of his wife, declined any longer to exert himselfin t^ehalf 
of the city.— E. 
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TO 

ATTICUS- 



BOOK IX. 



EPISTLE L 



JL HOUGH, by the time this letter came to your 
handy I imagine I may know what has past at 
Bruhdusium, (for Pompey went from Canusium 
:the Sd of February, and I write this on iht 7lh 
of March, the fourteenth day after) yet I am 
tortured by impatience to know the event oi 
every hour. I am surprised that I have not 
heard so much as a rumour from that place, — 
Surely this silence is very unaccountable. But 
perhaps I now torture myself to no purpose. 
But it cannot be long before the pains of 
suspense terminates. 

There is another thing which ^ves me pain^ I 

can. 
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can, by no means^ learn where our friend Lern 

that I may the more easily learn how they intend 
to proceed ; whether they are tp join, Pompey ; 
and i£ they 4Mre, whi^^Jiway, or when? At pre- 
sent I hear that the city is crowded with men of 
quality ; and that Sosius and Lupus, whom our 
friend Pompey thought would be at Brundusium 
before himself, act li^on ibe Prsetorian bench at 
Rcme\ The people flock from this place to 
Rome, and even MamjM liOfidus, with whom 
I used to spend the day, thiiiks of repairing thi- 
ther to-morrow. As to myself I shall, that I may 
be nearer the^ source of information, remain at 
Formiae, and then I design to go td Arpinum, 
from thence to set out for the Adriatic by the 
most private road, having first quitted, or ^- 
ticelyvdiamie^ed, Unty Lkloifs. jF/tf Ibeaar.itlfet 
It^greoAmanynen of chmiour, Whe lUMr sei^eitheir 
^ovin^, nodi^iiho jmm idEtet jgcoatly swrbd her 
befbio, ura dtigucrindMiithiDByiiogeKiQgbco^ m4 
l^tlhey reflect: wkh fleverlNy lipooiimy i:oiidue^ 
v^pm^iaUy ivthen tbidy eit dkomiitortheir/ieiuaBAble 
moal^', • ; ...t ; , ■•..-.■.^ . • ; ; 

^ This news appears ,to have' been falsQ. . ., » . 

* Orig. Mulixique in m^, et sevfre in conviviis tenfpesAfir 
fiidani dispuiarl. Th6 whole passage appears ironical. These 
worthy patriots censured his conduct, -whife^thtey did tlieir bottn- 
J^ W.<rter«nrice:thapjtHlhing o£^lriirtllninat»iy>>Qvt<r AW 

ftastsy 
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We will then ga. To merit the character «f 
FaXswt$i 1 will invade Italy by laad aad«ea^ 
and rekindle, i^gainst myself, the hatred of the 
wieked, whkh was before extkigui^ed In 
shart*; I ^ill be ignided by the counsek id Luc* 
ceitts ,aifMi Theogphanes \ For Scipio can eHciise 
hiaase^. either by his aj^pointment 49 go te Syria, 
or by the JbonouraUe plea of standing by hiB son- 
in-law, or by fear, for avoiding Csesar« As to 
the Marcelli, they would have staid in Italy, but 
for the dread of Caesar's arms. Appius is influ« 
enced by the same motive, and by some later 
causes of disgust he has given to Csssar ; and all 
the resl^ himself, and Caiua Cassius eKcepttd^ 
are lie^t^n^ntsi; F«.ustus is proquestor; and I 
was theoply one who have the liberty of cfaetoe^ 

My brother will attend me, though it is hard 
thiathe!9b0ul<lbe.the companion of my fortunes, 
as C«6ar will be more particularly iaeensied 
againsthio^.: But I cannot prevail with htm to 
stay behind* Well, we will repay Pompey all 
that we owe hiin; 'fyr no consideration, bitl: that 
of his tpersoti, influences me ; not even the talk 

• : ' Qf 

jfea^f wfhieh €0*ie ntwsQrs js in sea$M, without reflacdngoa 
theJiarcUbips o£ihoBe, who without sufBcidntfoodaoddpd^iiy 
were engaged in the actual services of war.— •£. ^ 

^ These were two great confidents of Pompey. .The ceadlrig 
here is rather extraordinary, for o^r au^r 'puts Theophaiii sit 
the geaitire of Thaophanes. 'SeretaUnstantes of th^ lOce^isd 
t«ccur. 
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of those wha are patriots only in name; nof 
the cause itself^ the conduct of which is aa*mar^ 
ked witti cowardice^ as its end must be ruinous. 
Such is the sacrifice I make to Pompey^ and to 
Pompey only» and that without solicitation, 
though he says that he fights^ not for himself^ but 
for his country. J am impatient to know whe- 
ther yoil are deteriQined to remove toEpirus* 



XPISTLE II. 

JL HOUOR I looked for a long letter from you, 
on the 7th of March, which, if I mistake not, 
is the day of your confinement^ yet I write this 
in answer to the short line, which you wrote me 
the 5th, some time before your fit You tell me 
you are very well pleased at my remaining in 
Italy,' and you continue still in your former sen- 
timents. Now I understood, f^om your former 
letters, that you were positive as to ipy sailifi^ 
if Pompey should carry any considerable foree 
out of Italy, and if the consuls should attend 
him. Can this be owing to your forgetfulness, 
to my misunderstandings or to a change in your 
opinion? But I shall either know your real 
meaning by the letter which I expect from you, 
or learn it by a subsequent one. 

. We haye yet no news from Brundusium. 

How 
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Holv difficulty ho'rt^ despeitLte, k my situation ? 
How very minul^ you are in laying its particu-* 
lars before me; but how vague in explaining 
your sentiments as to the conduct I ought to fol^ 
low ? You compliment me upon my not going 
along with. Pompey, and yet you hold forth the 
disgrace of being present in the senate, where I 
could not, with decency, approve of any mea^ 
siires which shall be proposed against him« Then 
surely I lAust throw myself into the opposition. 
May heaven, say you, guide you. What then 
can be done if the one measure is attended with 
guilt, and the other with punishment You will 
obtain, say you, from Cassar, a liberty to bd 
absent, and to live at your ease. Must I then 
petition him for such a liberty ? How wretched! 
What if I should not obtain it.— 

You will tell me likewise, that I shall thereby 
preserve my claims to a triumph. But, what if 
Caesar should press me to accept of it Shall I 
. accept of it ? That would be disgraceful Shall 
I refuse it? He will then think that I have an 
aversion for all he does, more than he formerly 
did in the case of the twenty commissioners \ In 
exculpating himself, he usually throws on me all 
the errors of those times, and tells me, that I 
had such an aversion to him, that I would not 

even 

1 See vol. i. Pi 1 13« 

Vol. IL P 
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evfen diGcept of a ^kct of honout ohder hitit. 
Biithow intit^h jriotfe wffl be n^W be eicaspersUfed 
afe 'the li6AWir of a triumph is more gloariduB, -and 
he himself tti^ite polvttfiii ! 

Yoii teU me, lihfett you make no d^oubt th«itl 
am f>ut of all fA'voiir, With Powpey, at tWs tittie. • 
I <iatt see tto i^aS6A for tfea^,' tit te&sit, if iwjpoilir- 
sidfet circuBfiatataces. Aftet hfe bad loirt Cotfim- 
utti, he impart^ to fiae hfe rdsolutaon;; >and;triil 
he Ma'il'ie me for not ccJtriiiig to ©rundufeimaa, 
'ttttAj^ Caesaf fey feetweetfi toe tod that 'towtei?^ 
Jh 'the ite^t place,, he isoohsciotfe thait it very 
ill becomes him i?rfeo is so teuoh in the wro©g 
to yepf oach oftheVs, ahd h'e^ kftoWs iJiat I -saw 
fattherj than he <Hd, iftto thfe^etfk state of the 
ftfitinicipal towns -and the ifi!ewJy raised aTmies ; 
that I was right in the advi(:i6 I^ave oti 4hfe sub- 
jects 'of accommada^reti, »tbe cky^ the |)ttblic 
money, tittd gaimng the pOssesi^on of Pioenam. 
Dtrt if, when I am at liberty, I should not At- 
tend him, theti is his tinfife for being tny tgn^wf. 
That, liowevier, would gfvfe rtife *io piii)^ onrac- 
count ofti'hkt I might suflfet". J^oirwhat' ml»is 
it in his poller to ^ ^riie ^ ; 

M^ can h^oe n& slavish ftar g^ man^ who stands 
not^itk^earofdeath^. 

But 

^ Orig, T/f J' «r< ^^Aof, T« ^xnif a^^ofris m* This fine verse is 
preserved by Plutarch, and ascribed to ^ripictes, Viigil al- 
ludes to the same sentiment in the following wqrds of Dido> 
<^em timui Twori/wrfl.— 'E. 
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fioft tbe charge of ingratitude fiik me with horror, 
I therefore hope that, as you write, he will glad* 
ly receive me, whegaever I shall determine to join 
him. 

You tell me, that you would be more cautious 
in giving me advice, if Caesar should proceed 
with moderation. But how can he proceed other- 
wise than 81 a desperate manner? Think upon 
his Hfe, his manners, his past conduct, his pre- 
serit proceedings, his associates, and how he will 
be exasperafted by the power, and even by the 
iflflecjcibility, of out patriots. 

Scarcely had I read your letter, when Post- 
humus Cuttiois came to me, in great haste, on 
his way to Caesar, with nothing on his tongue, 
but the victories of Caesar by land and sea. — 
Caesar has conquered Spain, he possesses Asia, 
Sicily, Africa, and Sardania, and now he is pur- 
suing his enemies into Greece. — If this is true, 
atid should I follow Pompey, it would not be to 
•ftssisit him ^n fighting, but in flying. And indeed 
I cannot bear the talk of those — what shall I call 
them ? — For siirely they are not patriots, as they 
aifect to be ealled. And yet I cannot help being 
curious to know what they say, and I beg you, 
-in the most earnest manner, to learn what it is, 
fend to inform me of it As yet, I am an abso- 
trte stranger to what has happened at Brundu- 
sium. I shall be determined by that event, and 

P g the 
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the circumstances of the time. But I will do tlo^ 
thing without consulting you. 



EPISTLE III. 

X H E younger Domitius, on the ,8th instant, 
went by this place to Formiae, in haste, to sec 
his mother at Naples; and, upon Pionysius, one 
of my slaves being importunate with him for 
news, he ordered him to acquaint me, that his 
father was at Rome. Now, I had intelligence 
that he wa? gone either to Pompey or to Spain. 
I wish I knew the truth of this. For it is of im- 
portance to my present difficulties, if Domitius 
is not yet gone, that Pompey should know that 
it is no easy matter for me ta leave Italy, espe- 
cially in the winter time, and, filled ^s i^ is, with 
Cffisar's armies and garrisons. For if the season 
were more favourable, I would pass over by the 
Tuscan sea, whereas now I can only go by the 
Adriatic, and my passage to it is shut up. You 
will therefore inform yourself both as to Domitius 
and Lentulus. 

I have as yet no news from Brundusium, 
though this is the 9th of March, and by my cal- 
culation, either this day or yesterday, Csesar ar- 
rived at Brundusium ; for, on the 1st of this 
month, he lay at Arpl If we are to believe 

Posthumus, 
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Fosthumus, he is gone in pursuit of Pompey, who 
he thinks, by all he can guess from the wind and 
the weather, is already sailed. I cannot think 
that Caesar will be able to man his transport* ves- 
sels. Posthumus is confident he can, on account 
6f Caesar's great chara,cter of liberality amongst 
the seamen. But it is impossible I can be long 
ignorant of every thing, be what it will, that is 
past at Brundusium. . 



EPISTLE IV. 

X HOUGH I am relieved from pain, while I am 
writing to you, or reading your letters,^ yet all my 
subject is now exhausted, which I believe is the 
case with you likewise. As to writing on private 
familiar subjects, the times preclude it, and we 
have exhausted all that can be said upon public 
matters. But that I might not become the prey 
of indolence and ennui, I have taken in hands 
some topics of a political nature, but relating to 
the times, which may soften the bitterness of 
complaint, and at the same time contribute to 
my improvement The topics I mean, 1 will pro- 
pose to you in the form of queries. 

Whether a man ought to continue in a countrjf 
that has fallen under the power of a tyrant? Whe- 
ther in such a case, the downfall of the tyranny is 

not 
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lo be attempted, eren at Hhe rfst of the very 
being of the state ? Whether rt may tiat be pro- 
per to watcfr the ambition of the man, who bver- 
throwd an usurper ? Whether it is not the' duty 
of a citizen, when his country is oppressed, to 
assist her by hrs wisdom and address rather than 
by arms ? Whether H is consistent with the cha- 
racter of a good patriot, to retire^ and to be at bis 
ease, while his country is enslaved ? Whether any 
danger is too great to be hazarded for our country? 
Whether, when she is enslaved, we ought not to 
march in arms against her . and even attack her 
walls ? Whether the man who disapproves of re- 
sisting tyranny by arms, ought to be numbered in 
the list of patriots ? Whether we ought ti6t to risk 
aU dangers for our country, ih cotnmoH'with our 
benefactors and friends, though they be funda- 
mentally wrong in their measures ? Whether the 
man who has greatly served his country, and has 
thereby incurred the severest penalties and ha- 
tred, is bound in duty to offer h6r hid services in 
her succeeding dangers?' Whether it is lawful 
fbr him out of regard fcJr himself and his family, 
to decline joining in the opposition made to usur- 
pation. 

Such are the subjects in which I exercise my- 
self, disputing on both sides, sometimes in Greek, 
fiometimeii in Latin, and thereby gradually wean- 
ing my mind from its uneasiness, by applying 
the whole to my present case. But I am afraid, 

I shall 
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I ibinW beeome burdeivMine to you; ! Ecdr, if tbe 
bearer of this letter proceeds direct^ y^u will 
receive it On the Tery day in whioh yoiur fit re- 
turn*. '. > ." . .!♦ 



EPISTLE V. 



1 HB ktter which you wjrobj me. upon y^r 
birtih^day, . was full of sou»4 wisdom) t^ooipeJCfd 
^ith great affeiction and true prudeu^a J re- 
ceived it from Fhilotiinus the d^y after he had. it 
from you. The matters you tpueh upon ^^re of 
the most difficult nature. Tq get tP th^ Adri^ti(;. 
— To sail on the Tuscan sea---My goipg to Arpi- 
num—^The danger of appearing tp^ fly from Cae- 
sar — Of throwing myself in his way, tp co^ipli- 
ment him, should I remain at Formia.-^But the 
most wretched circumstance isi thc^t I have lived 
to this sad day, in which I witness wh^.t I cannot 
help, the miseries that thicken every ho^n Pos- 
thumus has been with me. I wrot^ to you before, 
what an air of importance he wore. Fus|us like- 
wise came to me, with strange Ipoks, in high spi* 
' rits, and in great haste to reach Brundusium, 
sometimes railing at Pompey's treason, and some- 
times at the Senate's want of resolution and wis- 
dom. If I cannot bear such insolence in my 

villa, 
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villa, can I bear dt of Curtius^ in the seimte* 
But suppose I were to bear this with patience, 
what will be the event, when my .sentiments are^ 
formally demanded in the senate? I shall not 
here speak of the cause of our country, which I 
think to be irretrievable, not more from her 
i^ounds, than the remedies that has been applied 
to them. But I ask you, how I am to conduct 
myself in respect to Pompey ? 

It signifies nothing for me to deny to you, that 
J ^m angry with him. For the causes of events 
always affect us more than the events themselves* 
When I reflect, or rather when I perceive, that 
those calamities (than which none, can be greater) 
happened through his piisconduct and obstinacy, 
I blame him more than I do Caesar. Our ances- 
tors held the day, on which the battle of Allia^ 
was fought, to be more fatal than that on which 
their city was taken, because the one calamity 
was the necessary consequence of the other. For 
this reason, the one day is marked out in the ca- 
lendar, though the other day is not so much as 
known to the public. Agreeable to this maxim, 
when I reflect upon his misconduct, for ten 
years, including the year in which my banishment 
happened; without his endeavouring to prevent it, 
when I reflect upon his misconduct, not tp 
give it a harsher name ; when I see his rashness, 

bis 

) Cortios Posthumns was a kind of dependant upon Cicerg* 
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\ds indolence, and his negligence, at this period. 
I cannot help giving vent to passion. But I have 
now got the better of all these reflections. I now 
look back only to the services he has done me, I 
look back to his dignity in the state. The let- 
ters, and the language of Balbus, prevented me 
from understanding so soon as I wish I had done, 
that Ca&sar has nothing, that he had nothing, in 
view, even from the very beginning, but to.destroy 
Pompey. You remember that Homer introduces 
Thetis, the mother of Achilles, as telling him, 

IVhen Hector fallsy tJiou dist^ — Let Hector die^ 
And let me f ally Achilles made reply* 
Far lies Patroclus from his native plain ! 
He fell, and falling, wish'd my aid in vain. 

In like manner, I ask you, how I am to be- 
have towards a man who has been not only my 
friend but my benefactor, to a man of his rank, 
at the head pf such a cause. For my own part^ 
I am of opinipn that such obligations ought to be 
recompensed only by ^fe itself. 

As to your pretended patriots I have no con- 
fidence in them ; I no longer feel attached to 
their cause. I see they are going over to Csesar, 
and will soon be devoted to his interest Do you 
think that the acts of the municipal towns for 
public prayers, in behalf of Pompey's recovery, 
1^ ere more. extraordinary dian their congratula- 
tions 
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tions for Caesar's victory? This, yon teil me, 
proceeds from fear; but they tell you, they were 
afraid of Pompey likewise. But let us see what 
has been done at Brundusium. That may, per- 
haps, give rise to my pursuing other measures', 
ftnd writing more letters. 



EPISTLE VI. 

JN OT a word as yet from Brundusium ! Balbus 
writes me from Rome, that he is of opinion^ the 
consul Lentuliis had sailed before the yoqnger 
Balbus could reach him ; that he received this 
intelligence at Canusium, from whence his ne- 
phew wrote to him. He adds, that the six co- 
horts stationed at Alba, had gone over to Curias 
upon the Munician road ; that he learnedthis by 
a letter from Caesar, who, in a short time, was 
to be at Rome. I will take your advice in not . 
removing to Arpinum at this trying period. And 
yet, as I intended to have given my son his man- 
ly robe at Arpinum, I might have left that as an 
excuse to Ceesar for my departure. But, per- ! 

haps, that very circumstance may give him i 

^offence ; for why, did I not rather perform that 
ceremony at Rome ? And yet, if meet him I 
must, I choose to meet him here. As to the \ 

place, the manner, and the time of meeting him, 
these I shall determine hereafter. 

Domitius, 
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Domrtias, I hear, has reached his house at Cosa, 
and is said to be in readiness to sail. If for Spain, 
1 am against the voyage ; if to join Pompey, I am 
for it Bat let him go any trhere, rather than see 
Cnrtius. I who am his patron^, caimot bear to 
see him ; what then must be the case with others? 
Buti I believe, I ought to be quiet, for fear of 
exposing my own miscarriages; since my love 
for Rome, that is, for my country, and my hopes 
of an accommodation were so strong, that by my 
conduct, I find myself actually enclosed and im- 
prisoned. 

Havingwritten thus far, I received from Capua 
a letter in the following words, " Pompey has 
** put ta sefci with all his. troops, to the number 
** of thirty thousand men, and is attended by the 
*' two consuls, the tribunes of the commons, 
** and the senators who were along with him, 
^' with all their wires and children. He is 
^* said to have embarked the 4th of March \ and 
*' the winds ever since have been northerly. It 
** is reported he has broken up, or burnt all the 
** ships he did not make use of. This intelli- 
*^ gence came in a letter to Capua to the tribune 
** Lucius Metellus, from his mother-in-law Clo- 
*• dia, who is likewise gone to sea." 

^ Hitherto I was anxious and perplexed, and 
, no wonder, considering my situation, because it 

was 

* Pompey did not embark till th« 15lh, 
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was impossible for me, with all the address I had, 
to disengage myself But now, that Pompey and 
the consuls have left Italy, my anguish rises to 
agony ; my heart fails within me, and my brain 
turns round; I have not, believe me, the com- 
mand of my feelings^ so sensible am I of the dis- 
grace which now shades my character. That I 
should nQt at first have followed Pompey, how- 
ever, he might have been mistaken ! That I 
should not have been amongst the friends of my 
country, however rashly they may have pro- 
ceeded ! Especially, as the very persons for 
whose sake I was so unwilling to trust myself to 
fortune, I mean my wife, my daughter, and my 
two boys, were for my joining him, and thought 
my conduct in not doing so, dishonourable and 
unworthy of myself. As to my brother, he al- 
ways said, that he would be guided by my wishes^ 
and submit to them with the most perfect resig- 
nation. 

I now feel some comfort in reading over your 
letters from the beginning. In those which you 
first sent me,* you admonish, and beg me not to 
throw myself away. In the succeeding letters^ 
you express your joy for my having remained in 
Italy. During the moments in which I read 
them, but no longer, my sense of shame, in some 
degree, subsided, but my grief and the fear of 
disgrace, again overwhelm me. I conjure you, 
therefore, my dearest friend, pluck these sorrows 

from 
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frommysoul, or at least, diminish them by your con- 
solations, by your counsels, orby someodier means. 
But I am too deeply entangled for you, for any 
man, and almost, for any divinity, to extricate me. 
I will endeavour to follow your advice, (which 
you think practicable) to obtain of Caesar, leave 
to be absent from the senate, when any measures 
against Pompey are in agitation. But I am 
afraid, I cannot obtain that indulgence. Furnius 
(that you may know what kind of men are to di- 
rect us) came from Csesar, and he tells me, that 
the son of Quintus Titinius is with hiin, and that 
Csesar i$ more profuse than I could wish him, in 
owning his obligations to me. But you will effec- 
tually learn from his own letter, which is but 
short, what he asks of me. 

How unhappy it makes me, that you have been 
indisposed ! Were we together> we surely should 
discover some means of extricating me. Two 
heads, you know, as the poet^ says, are better 
than one. — But let us not review the scene, let 
us look fprward. Hitherto I have been decdved 
in two circumstances. I flattered myself at first 
with the hopes of an accommodation, and if that 
had happened, I might then have retired to a 
private life, and passed my old age in quiet« In 

the 

* This U only the general sense of a verse in Homer.— n 
2w>Tt 5v tf;^ofityft;, kou te w^o e tow notiffn. II. X. 224. Of two men 
who join together, one aicb the opher in counstt. Aristotle^ in 
citiog this verse^ adds^ x«i ya$ vvn^su tuu v^a^cu }vy«rii;rt|Oi.*— >E. 
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ifae 'neirt place, I mm that Poiiitiey Was Bbovt t<» 
kifKiie a iDlbody, and a destnikctive ivar. I ima* 
gmeid, indeed, that aiwordiy patriot, and a good 
man, irocdd stibmit to the most dpeadful 
panisbiBent, rather than he a director, or .even a 
|)Q;rty, in suth scenes of misery. I thought death 
wifts ipi)0feraible to iiie comfiany of sucb men« 
Find out, or rather, invcaat, my Atticus, some re- 
medy of these evils. Nothing can happen so in- 
i^ippportable to me a& is myfiresent anguish of 
spirit 



Casar/Pommander in Chief, to Cicero, Commander 
in Chief, msketh Prcfsperitif. 

JlIaviwio but just «een our friend Furnius, 
without being able coiFveniently to «peak with 
him, as I was upon a has^ ma/Pdh, a4id as my 
legioBs were gonae before ; yet, I was^ Unwilling 
to iose an opportunity' (d writing to yoU by him, 
and returning you my thai^s, as I have often 
done before, and, so u«U, in my opinion, do you 
deser^o^dnpom me, that I shall over fe^l obliged to 
you* In the £rst place, as I am in hopes of 
being very soon at Rome, I beg that I may see 
you there, where I may be directed by your ad- 
' vice, interest, authority, and assistance in all 
thing& I return to the object I^m pjursuiog, and 

I beg 
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I. beg y«u wiU pardoA tbei jbuivy aiad sbortaess 4>f 
thib letter. I refer you to l^mius fqr the tmt. 



EPISTLE VII. 

J[ WROTE you a letter, wlxich I deUvered for you 
^pon the ISth, but the person to whom I ordered 
it to be given, is not yet set out The courier 
^mme with such speed, as to arrive on the very 
4ay that was mentioned by S'allus, and brouglM^ 
me your letters, which were so full of informa- 
tion, and w^oh reanimated the little ispirit yet 
•remainiqg in me, with spme degree of comfort; 
for I cannot sa,y, that it has quite restored. me, 
^nd 3Pet yf>u have made me the next thing to it 
Believe me^ I do not now flatter myself with^ any 
Mppy ^veatj for I can foresee, while Pompey 
an4 GaBsar are alive, or even Pompey himself, 
that ^l^HK)nstituti^ never cfui be re-established. 
I ^bheref^re, 4o «ot so much as dream of aqy ease 
tp wyself, for I calculate upon tbe worst I am 
now under fnp apprehensions, but lest I may do, 
<m: may have ^one, something that is unworthy of 
'me. Ypu are therefore to be assured, that your 
letters have restorefd me to life. I do not only 
mean your loBg letters, which are at once ^o ex- 
tremely particular and elegant, but even your 

short 
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short ones, which gave me the very great pleasure 
to understan4> that my conduct was approved of 
by Sextus ; an intelligence; the more agreeable to 
me, as I am sensible, not only of his great aifec- 
tion to me, but of his f)eing a thorough judge of 
what is right. 

As to your longer letter, it not only relieved 
me, but my friends and family, from our unea- 
siness. I will therefore, follow your advice, and 
remain at Formiae, lest too much notice should be 
taken of the meeting between Caesar and me at 
Rome, and lest he should think, I purposely 
shun him, if I should see him in either of these 
. places. As to the favour you desire me to ask 
of him, that I may act with regard to Pompey, in 
the same manner I did with regard to him, you 
may perceive by the letters from Balbus and 
Oppius, of which I send you copies, that I made 
that request some time ago. I likewise send you 
Cassar's letter to them, which, considering the 
ardour of his ambition, is written with great cool- 
ness. But if Caesar will not indulge me in this, 
you advise me publicly to declare myself a medi- 
ator for an accommodation. No danger shall 
deter me from that. For, surrounded as I am 
with dangers, act how I will, if comply I must, 
why should it not be in the manner that &hall 
do me the most honour ? Biit I am afraid lest 
this should gall Pompey. I am afraid 
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^, J^e^t Mshou^ shf^hhif Gorgon Locks at meK 

Por you. caimot ;belieYe how much. our friend 
l^ojupey wishes to repew the domination of Sylla* 
I knQw what I say^ andliiB never made a less se- 
cret of any thing in Jiis life, than he dae3 of this. 
If $ucb, you will say, is his disposition, would you 
follow him ? Believe me, my friend, I follow 
him fo|r the kindnesses he has done me, not as he 
is the head of £( party. I befriend him as I did 

, Milo; 

^ M^ (Mt yo^unf Kt^aXfit iitvoto vi\ut^* This is a Tery happy 
quotation from Odyss. xi. 33.' For, as Pliny (Lib. viii. 12.) 
asserts, Fompey was a man of a stern and terrific aspect* 
though, from ipotives of popularity, softened with affected afia- 
bility. Very fiimil^ to this is a very eloquent passage, in a 
speech of Mr. Burke. *' How came Junius to have broke 
'^ through the cobwebs of the law, and to rang? uncontroled 
'^ and unpunished thtough the land ? The myrmidons of the 
'^ court puisne kirn in ram. They will not q>end their time on 
*' me or you: 5 they disdain such vermin, when th^ m^hty boar 
'^ of the forest, that has broke their toils^ i^ before them. When 
'^ t i^W/his attack upon the king, my blood ran cold 5 not that 
•' there was not in that composition many bold truths, by which 
'^ a wise prince might profit: it iMas the rancour and venom 
'' with which I was struck. When I expected from his daring 
'^ flight, his fall and final ruin, I behold him soaring higherj 
'^ and coming souse upon both houses of parliament. Nor has 
" he dreaded the terrors of your brow. Sir 5 king, lords, and 
'*^ commons, are the sport of his jfury." Sir Fletcher Norton, 
the speaker, whom Mr. B« then addressed^ was a maa of a 
stern countenance^— £• 

Voju II. Q 
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Milo; M I did \-^But where have I got — ^Then, 
you will say, you disapprove of his factious prin- 
ciples^ No, these are excellent But, mark what 
I say, their proceedings have been most scanda- 
lous. They set out with a design to starve Rome 
and Italy, then to plunder and burn the country, 
and to seize the properties of monied men. But, 
as I am afr&id of the same consequences from 
the other party, if I meet with no kindness there, 
I Jhink it would be more eligible for me to suffer 
all extremities at home. But I conceive my obli- 
gations to Pompey to be so great, that I dare not 
stand the reflection of being ungrateful, and yet, 
what you urge even upon that head^ has in it a 
great deal of force. 

With regard to my triumph, I entirely agree with 
you, and I resign all thoughts of it with ease and 
pleasure. You rightly hint, that while I am act- 
ing in this manner towards Csssar, the fine 
weather for sailing is insensibly approaching. 
But, you will say, that will only be, if Pompey is 
at the head of a sufficient army. His army, let 
me tell you, is greater than we looked for. You 
need be under no apprehensions for him ; though 

I promise 

^ Nothing renders these letters so agreeable to a reader^ as 
passsiges of this kind. We here see the sentiments of our 
author, stript of all party and personal considerations. Who, 
after reading his pathetic oration for Milo, can think, that he 
knew him to be guilty, and that ail the concern hd took for his 
4efencej was merely a matter of interest and party ? 
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1 promise you, if he should prevail^ he will not 
leave in Italy one stone upon another. Then^ 
you will ask, will you attend him in proceedings 
so inhuman ? If I do^ it is, most assuredly, 
against my own judgment, and against the full 
current of precedents from our ancestors. But 
I wish to be gone, not so much to assist Pompey, 
as to avoid being the witness of Caesar's mea-** 
sures. For you are not to imagine that the fury 
of his party will either be tolerable or bounded. 
But you are sensible of all this, that when the 
laws, the courts of justice, and the authority of 
the senate, are ruined, neither the private nor 
the public revenues of the Romans, will be suffi-^ 
cient to supply the lusts, the presumption, the 
excesses, and the wants of so many needy per* 
sons. 

Let me therefore be gone from hence, embark 
where I will. But even that shall be as you ad- 
vise me. But I must go. We shall certainly 
receive what you wait for, I mean news from 
Brundusium. You tell me, that our best patriots 
approve of my conduct ^itherto, and know that 
I have not left them ; and this gives me joy, if 
there is yet any room left for joy. I will make 
the most strict inquiry concerning Lentulus; I 
have committed that charge to Philotimus, who is 
a man of courage, and a most furious patriot\ 

N#w 

^ This 18 irony. 

- Qa 
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Now that I am finifihingy it occurs to ibe, that 
^ou will perhaps be at a loss for farther sub«^ 
ject upon which to write* For we ciin ikw 
write upon nothing but public affairs, and the 
subject i3 actu8^illy exhausted But, aa^ your in- 
vention is fruitful, and affection (I speak, indeed, 
from my own experience, and from the effi^cts it 
has upon my own capacity) is communicative, 
go pn in writing to me a^ oft as you cftn. I am 
apmewhat piqued, as I should be ho unpleasant 
. eompajiion to you, at your not inviting me to go 
with you to Epirus. But adieu, lor the rest is aa 
necessary to me, as walking iand rubbing* is to 
you, and believe me, your letters have restored 
me to miy M^toral rest 



Balbus and Oppius to Cicero^ wish Prosperity^ 

.M.ANKIND in general are apt to judge of the 
cbunscls, not only of humble persons, siich as 
we are, but of those of the highest rank, accord- 
ing to events, rather • than motisres. Relying, 
however, on your sincerity, with regard to 
the business about which you wrote to us, we 
will give you what, in our opinion, is the sound- 
est advice: it may not, perhaps, be. the most pru- 
dent, but we can assure you it proceeds from ho- 
"^ nest 

^ This was one part of the legisnen prescribed to AtUcus* 
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nest sentiments and faithful hearts. Were w^ 
not perfectly well adsured from Ceesar himself 0f 
bis doing what we think he ought to do, by enter- 
ing upon a treaty, as soon as he comes to Rome, 
for accommodating all matters between him and 
Pompey, we should not continue to press you to 
concern yourself in that negociation^ which n^ust 
be the less embarrassed, and proceed with the 
greater dignity, if the whole of it shall pass 
through your hands, who are a friend to bo A. 
On the other hand, a& We have dways earhest^^ 
dissuaded you from fighting against Caesaf^ so 
we never would give biir advice for yO\ir taking 
arms against the man, Who has Sd Wghly obligie.d 
you, as Pompey has done, if we knew that C^fesii' 
was determined t6 stand out, and to plish the Wat 
against Pompey. But as for all that has hap^ 
pened, we write from opinion, rather th?.n kno\V- 
ledge of CflBsar^s intentions. All we can ^^ay is; 
that we cannot conceive how either your ranic br 
your honour, which are so universally acknow* 
ledged, can perriiit ^ou to tate arms against 
either, as you are under such dbligatipris to bothi 
and we make lio doUbt, Caesar's good-liatute is 
such,, that he will approve of' ybiir nehtrali'tyl 
However, if yoii think proper, Ve'will wiite to 
Caesar, to let us knOAV' positively what he intends 
to do in this matter ; and if we receive.his answer, 
we will instantly conttnunicate to you our s€«ti- 
ments^ upoii the same; axi^.w^ give our word «f 

honaur^ 
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honour, that our advice to you shall be suited not 
to Caesar's views, but to your dignity ; and wo 
know Csasar's indulgence to his friends too wcill 
to fear, that he will be offended at our freedom. 



Balbus to Cicero, Commander in Chief, wisheth 
Prosperity, and off'ers his Compliments. 

JhLfter sending off to you the joint letter^ I 
wrote with Oppius, I received one from Caesar, 
of which I enclose you a copy. You may per- 
ceive by it, how earnest he is for restoring pub- 
lic tranquillity, and of accommodating his diffe- 
rences with Pompey, and how very averse he is 
to all cruelty, It gives me, as it ouglit, great 
pleasure that he entertains such sentiments. I 
am, my dearest friend, as sensible as you are, of 
what you owe to yourself, your engagements, 
and your gratitude ; and, indeed, I think it in- 
compatible with your duty apd your character, 
for you to take arms against a man to whom you 
own yourself to be under so strong an obliga? 
tion. I have experienced the unrivalled huma- 
nity oif Caesar in so great a degree, that I know 
he will approve Of my sentiments in this matter, 

and 

^ I have, after Monsieur Mongault, restored those letters to 
their proper order, they being misplaced in the common edj* 
ttons of our author. 
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tad IJcnow also, that you will gifve him the most 
entire satisfaction, by taking no concern in the 
war against him; and by not joining \vith his ene^ 
mies. This is an indulgence he will not only 
^ew^ to a person of your great rank and abilities, 
but he has, of himself, been pleased to dispense 
with, eveh my serving in the camp^ that was to- 
9^t against Lentulus or Pompey, to whom I own 
mys^f to be under great obligations. He added, 
thftt he should require DO more of me than, at 
his desire, to. do him somts services at Rome, 
and het left me at liberty to do as much for them. 
In consequence of this indulgence, I now ma-* 
nage and inspect the private affairs of Lentulus 
at Rome, and perform to him and Pompey, all I 
owe them upon the footing of duty, honour, 
^nd gratitude^ 

The hopes of an acconnnodation have been 
again dropt, but, really, I cannot see for what 
reason, since Caesar evinces no disposition but 
such as we could wish him to display. . You 
ought, I think, if it is agreeable to you, to write 
to him, arid to ask him for a guard ^ ^s you for- 
merly did (and, as I thought, very properly) from 

Pompey, 

^' Balbus here artfully puts our author in mind of Fompey's 
overawing the trial of Milo with his guards. Dr. Middleton, 
in \m Life of Cicero^ is of opiuiony that the offer of this guard 
\iras insinuated to make him Caesar's prisoner. But I can see 
np reason for* that supposition^ when we cdlisider the open n^n* 
uer in which Cassar acted to all his eoemies. 
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Pompey, in the. case, of Mila ; X djn«o aute of 
CsBSftr, th&t I will answa: fi^ his ncfipectifig^yoat 
dignity, rather than hid o^VAv interest ]: kn^nr 
BOt how unguardedly I ex)[>res9 myself hfere, but 
I well know thiat every thing I write to you, flows 
from uiy entire eBteem and friendship for yMi, 
and may I di^ which I. vould willingly do tot 
the preservation of Gaeaar, if there tire fi^Ay i» 
the world, whMa I esteem equally, with yDnii^f. 
I beg you to write to me, as soon as you have 
come to any resolution upon this nxMitet.^ Tot I 
am in great pains to put you in the way &t ex*' 
pressing the affection which you biekr, ami which, 
I am confident, you exprcBif to both FareweL 

Casar to Oppius and Comelim^ Mealiii 

X AM, be assured, extremely glad that you expres-^ 
sed by letters, your very great approbation of 
what has passed at CorfiniumJ I will follow 
your advice with the greater pleasure, as it was 
always my own disposition to act with tfie ut- 
most lenity, and to court an accommodation with 
Pompey. Let us try whether it be possible, by 
this means, to regain the confidence of the pub- 
lic, and to make our successes durable ; since 
, "j. others, 

.^ Though Balbus y\^ a Spadiard, y^t he took th^ tsame of 
the femily of his patron Leptulu^^ 
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dthers*, by cruelty, fell into detestation, and 
none of them, excepting Sylla, whom 1 do 
not choose to imitate ^ enjoyed his successes 
long. Let us shew the world a new method of 
conquering, and let clemency and munificence be 
my only guards. I have already formed some 
schemes, and many more may be formed, fo£ ef*^ 
&ctihg this. I desire joni to turn youMlfdiightis 
to the same subject. . - i • . ; 

.1 took prisoner Cnseius Magius, one-of Pom- 
pey's commanding officers ; but, according to the 
plan I laid down, I instantly disrnissed him; ' He 
is the secoriji general officer wlio has fallen into 
my hands, ^nd whom I have dismissed.. !U* thojr 
want ta shew their gratitude^ th^ will exhort 
Pompey to prefer my friendship to that^ pf those 

men 

, t . • , • * 

1 This letter k a noble testimofiy of Cxnu^s' wisdom and 
magnanimit]^^ and as bis actions answered the $eutinieats be' 
Jays dovtrp here, there is no room to doubt of his sincerity. The 
persons he. mentis in this passage, are Marius and Cipnai aod he. 
was related to both. For Marius married his aunt, and he mv 
ried Cinna^s daughter. Notwithstanding that, he blames theiir, 
crae] politics. 

■ • Sylla was always the enemy of Caesar, and pretended to 
have restored the nobility, and the senate, in the state, to thfeir 
proper rank and authority 5 and, this be did by deluging the 
xx>rnmon wealth with blood. Caesar was pro/essedly the friend- 
of the commons^ but no enenay to the senate, an^d wh^ he sgys 
here is a tatit reproach upon Pompey, who always publicly de* 
cJared he would imitate Sylla. 

* It is a great short-sightedi^eSs in autliors who take up the 

commencement 
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men who have, ever shewit themselves his,, and 
my inveterate enemies ; and by whose practicea 
the republic is reduced to its present state. 



EPISTLE VIII. 



w. 



RILE: we were at supper, the ni^t of the 
14th instant, Statius brought me a short letter 

fr6m 

fffmttieni^emcnt of the civil differenqes in Romjej ^fcfaendeda^ 
fatally for her liberty, only at the time when the breach be- 
tween Pompey and Caesar was declared. The best patriots of 
]^me> viz. Cato, Bibulus> Domitius, and even our author, aft 
ire have s^n in the foregoing part of these letters, foresaw, and* 
foretold, the miseries that followed from the time of Pompey's 
intimacy with Caesar, and they equally opposed the growth of 
the power of both. But Pompe^y*s popularity, and Caesar's in- 
terest amongst the commons^ and with the Marian faction,^ 
which wa^ still very strong, bore down every thing before them ; 
because, in efFectj they formed a kind of coalition of parties,, 
especially, as by means of Cnkssus, it was supported by thej 
monied interest, viz. the knights. Notwithstanding this, as the/^ 
real patriots had great weight, they often found means toopen^ 
the eye sof their countrymen so effectually, that they went near. 
to overthrow all the power of Pompey and Caesar, Vide voL i; 
p. 143, 144, 145, &c. We are not, therefore, candidly speak- 
ing, to imagine, that Caesar, with all his plausible declarations, 
ever meant to restore the constitution of Rome, to that equal 
balance between the people and the senate, which the true 
patriots desired to effect. This very passage is a proof,, thaik 
this was not in his thoughts, and that all he wanted was Jo 
compromise matters with Pompey, at the expehce of Cato, and 
the rest who had opposed both of them in their growing power. 
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from you. As to Lucius Torquatus, whom you 
inquire after, both he, and Aulus^ are gone ; the 
latter has been gone many days. I am greatly 
alarmed at the news you write me from Re^te, as 
if a proscription was about to take place in the 
country of the Sabines. I had, as well as you, 
heard that a great many senators were at ^om^ 
Pray can you guess why they are leaving* it? 
An opinion, founded rather upon conjecture than 
information or intelligence, prevails here, that^ 
on the 22d of March, Caesar will be at ForiniaB^.^ 
I wish I had with me here that Minerva, who, 
fn Homer, appears under the figure of Mentor, 
to whom I might address myself, 

'Say haw shall I approach^ and haw embrace him. '' 

Never was I, in my life, so much at a loss to de- 
termine how to behave. I am, however, deter- 
mined; nor shall I encounter the evils unpre- 
pared. I wish you well j for> if I mistake notj^ 
you had a fit yesterday. - 



KPISTLE 



^ LupiuB Torquatus had been consul^ and Aolus Torquatus 
had been praetor. 
^ Fiit, To welcome Caesar, who was then returning to Rome» 
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EPIStLE IX. 

V/N the l6tH, I received three letters from yot^ 
dated the 12th, 13th, and 14th, J will therefore 
rfnswef them in the order of time. 1 agr6e with 
you, that it is best for me to remain at Formiae^ 
arid, likewise as to what you write of the upper 
sea ; and, as I wrote before, I will do my best to 
tfy, whether I cantipt reconcile Ca&»ar to my 
standing neutral in public matters- You com- 
mend ine for my writing to you, that I have over- 
looked the miscarriages and dertierite of our 
friend. It is true, I have, and even to such a 
degree, that I have even forgotten his unkind pro- 
ceedings, which you mention against myself. So 
very willing am I, t^at my sense of favours should 
prevail over my resentment of injuries. Let me, 
t^refore, pursue what you recpmmead, and be^ 
myself again. For, in my rural walks, I api in- 
cessantly reasoning with myself^ afi^d, eonnii^ 
over my queries ; but some of them are extremely 
difficult to resolve. 

Let our great men be what you will have them 
to he ; but you know the proverb, Dionysius 
lived at Corinth\ The son ofTitiniusis with 

Ca&sar. 

,* Ongf. Monsieur Mongsmit, ^v^th vtery great jtjstice^ rejects 

the common application which critics have rpade of this pro- 

. ' * ."^ verbial 
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CaBsar. You seem apprehensive, lest your coun* 
sels should be disagreeable to me ; so far from ilv 
that my only joy in life is in receiving your ad- 
vices and letters. Fulfil, therefore, your purpose 
of continus^Hy writing to me, whatever comes into 

your 

verbial expressioDj to gur author's person^ as if he had re* 
preached himself for leading a life unbecoming his character. 
But I cannot agree so well with that gentlemen in thinkings 
that Cicero means here to put Atticns in mind of the mutabi- 
Itfy of fortune, and that it was possible Pompey might one day 
or other get the better. There is nothiqg in the words here, 
8s he supposes, that determines them to that sense, thoug)i j^ 
own, it is difficult to find out a better. If I were to hazard a con- 
jecture, I would apply it to that thirst of tyranny which led 
Dk>nysiu» to tyrannize orer school-boys after he was expelled 
fspca \m throw. It is in thia light that the occupation of Dio. 
Vhjm& chiefly striloos our author, rather than in that of the me- 
lancholy reverseof fortune. He therefore, perhaps, hints, thai; 
the nobility of Rome, were willing to live under either Caesar 
or Pompey, provided they stfU continued to enjoy the power of 
opprecfiing slates, as they hftdi formerly done freemen* Estau-^ 
tern, aayahe, {TiUcul. Difipui, JM. 3. Cap. I1.)impwlm btctus 
fru^ore, se. coxjfidentis^ quod imperare nan liceat Itieris, Dio- 
nysius quidem tyrannus, Syracusis expulsus, Corinthi pueros dO" 
eel at ; usque eo imperio carers non poteratJ '' Now it is ^ 
** most impudent grief for a man to hnguish wrdi sorrow, be- 
'' cause he cannot command the free. IMonysius the tyrant, 
** was so unable to Uve without power, that he taught boys at 
'* Corinth, when he was driven from Syracuse." This pas- 
sage, I think, goes far ^o determine the wofds in question, to 
the sense I have hinted at. He mentions this circumstance of 
Dionysiu9, (JS^w/* Earn, Lib. 9. Bp. 180 »» pretty much fte 
same Cght^ with regard to himself^ but jocularly. 
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yOor thoughts; you cannot lay me under a greatef 
obligation. 

I now come to your second letter. You are 
in the right, in not believing the number of Pom- 
pey's soldiers to be as you have heard. Clodia's 
letter mentions it to be greater by half. The ac- 
count of the ships being burnt, is likewise false. 
As to your commending the consuls, I too 
commend theiy motives, but not their measures. 
For, by their separation, all negociations con- 
cerning peace are at an end ; at least, upon 
the plan which I had projected ^ I have there- 
fore, sent you back by Philotimus, the treatise of 
jDemetrius concerning public unanimity. 

For my own part, I perceive a most destructive 
war, ready to terminate in famine ; and yet I la- 
ment that I am not concerned in this war, a war 
so detestable, that though it is the highest crime 
against nature not to support our parents, yet 
the leaders of this war have taken their mea- 
sures for famishing the most venerable, the most 
sacred of all parents, I mean their country. 
My apprehensions do not arise from what I con- 
jecture, but from what I heard. For all this 
fleet from Alexandria, Colchis, Tyre, Sidon^ 
Aradus, Cyprus, Pamphylia, Lycia, Rhodes,' 

Chios, 



^ This happened to be true in effect, for Pompey rejected 
Caesar*s la^t propositions, on pretext that the conSuld were not 
"Vfith him. 
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Chios, Byzantium, Lesbos, Miletus, Smyrna, 
and Coos, is getting ready to intercept the pro- 
visions of Italy, and to seize the coasts of the 
corn-countries. But ih what a passion will Pom- 
pey return ! especially with those who wanted 
most to save their country, as if they had aban- 
doned him, and not he them, which was the 
case. My friendship, therefore, for Pompey, 
goes a great way in determining my doubts, as 
to my future conduct ; for, were it not for that 
friendship, I should choose to die in my country, 
rather than to ruin, under the pretext of saving 
it 

The north wind, as you conjecture, has cer- 
tainly conveyed away the consuls. I am afraid, 
that Epirus will have its share in the public trou- 
bles. But do you imagine, there ijs a place in 
Greece, that will not be plundered ? For, Pom- 
pey publicly avows, and demonstrates to his sol- 
diers, that he will out-do Csesar himself in libe- 
rality. Your advice is excellent, that, when I 
shall see Csesar, I should speak to him rather 
with authority, than with mildness. I am deter- 
mined to do this^ I think of going to Arpinum, 
but not till I have seen him, lest I should chance 
not to be in the way when becomes hither, or 
be obliged to ramble after him through very bad 
roads. I hear, as you write me, that Bibulus is 
arrived, and that he returned on the 14th. 

In your third letter, you tell me, that you ex- 
, piected 
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pected Philotimus ; but he left me pnly on the 
15th, for which res^son, my answer, which I in- 
stantly wrote to yours, is longer than.it ought in 
coming to your hands. I agree with you in bc-^ 
lieving. Domitius t9 be at his house in Qpsa, and 
that it is not known how he will proceed. Of 
all base men he is the basest \ who mainta^n$^ 
that a consular election may be held by a praeton 
But that is in unison with his former ^haviour 
towards his country, . This, however, explains 
Csssar's expressions in his letter, of which I sent 
you a copy, that he would ^e directed by »y ad^ 
vicCy which is a vulgar compliment, — -By my inte^ 
rest, which is absurd ; but, I suppose, he parses 
that compliment to me, in regard to the opinion 
of tlae senators, — By my authority. — Perhaps^ he 
means^ the weight which the opinipn of a qon- 
sular carries along with it in the hopse ; — At last; 
he says, by my asshtance in all thi^gs\ When I 

read 

* This probably was Lepidus, who was afterwards a Trium- 
vir> and was then praetor. Concerning the afFair mentioned 
here^ See Aulns Gellius^ Lib. 13. Cap. 14. 

* Monsieur Mongaoit has not evinced his usual accuracy in 
translating this passage. It plainly refers to Caesao^s letter to 
oar author^ VtcU p. 68. And the identity of the exprosnoii.in 
Caesar's letter^ ought to have been preserved here, which Monr 
sieur Mongault has neglected to do. I have beei^ the more mi- 
nute in this observation, because the political sense of the words. 
Consilium, Gratia, Dtgratas, and Op€9, which often occur in 
our author, are very happily determined by this cominenl of 
•or authoi; upon Caesar's words. 
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tead your letter, I began to suspect he m6ant 
this, or some such thing. For it is of great im- 
portance to him, that there should be no inter- 
regtfum, which he may prevent, if a praetor can 
elect the consuls** Our st^-tute-books, however, 
tell us, that a praetor cannot lawfully elect the 
consuls, nor even praetors,' and that no such 
thing ever was done. They cannot by law 
appoint the consuls, because the higher magis- 
tracy cannot lawfully be obtained from the infe- 
rior nor the praetors, because they are, with 
regard to the rights of election, on a footing with' 
the consuls, whose power is supreme. Caesar 
will likely desire my decision in his favour^ 
'without depending upon that of Galba, * Scae- 
vola, Cassius, or Antony*, than which I should 
rather be buried alive\ Thus 'you see what 
a dreadful storm is hanging over us* I will 
write you what senators have gone beyond 
the sea, as soon as I have more certain intelli- 
gence. You are right in your apprehensions, 
concerning the subsistence of Pompey's army, 

which 



^ He found ahdther ^ay of preventing it, by being aatned 
dictator, in right of which office he presided at t^e consular 
elections. 

* These were all creatures of Cxsar, and perhaps augurs, as 
Wiell as our author. 

^ Orig, — roTt fxot x«»o< ivf ii« x^"*' literally, then may the earth 
swallow me up, 

Vot. IL R 
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which can be furnished only by extraordinary 
imposts ; nor, is it without good grounds, that 
vyou are afraid of those who are about Pompey, 
and of a dreadful civil war. I am very desirous 
to see our friend Trebatius, though he is, as you 
write, always in a state of despondency. I beg 
you will desire him to make haste to come to me, 
for it is very requisite I should see him before 
Caesar comes this way. 

As to Lanuvinum^ as soon as I heard that 
Phameas was dead, I wished that some of my 
friends would buy it, I mean, provided our 
country should continue to exist ; and yet, 
though you are the best friend I have, you did 
not so much as come into my mind. For, I 
know how much interest, or how much ground 
you require for your money, and I saw your 
books of accounts, not only at Rome, but at 
Delos*. But, though it is a pretty estate, I now 
value it less, than I did under the consulship of 
Marcellinus, when the gardens that belonged to 
it, would have greatly improved the house I then 
had at Antium, and when the whole might have 
cost less than the repairing of Tusculanum. I 
offered him security for five hundred thousand 
serteces, and that the money should be advanced 

to 

^ This seat lay near Ailcea. 

* The original herein very obscure. I have translated it ac« 
cording to the best authorities. 
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to Phatneas, when he came to Antium to sell 
it But he refused it ; yet, I suppose, the price 
of estates is now fallen, on account of the scarcity 
of money. ^ If you should buy it, it Mrouldbe 
extremely convenient for me, or rather for us. 
I would not, however, have you to reject it on 
account of the immense expence, as it is very 
beautiful; though m my opinion every edifice 
of this kind will soon become the devoted vic-» 
tim of plunder. I have thus answered your three 
letters. But I am impatient for more, since 
hitherto your letters have been my only support. 
March the 17th. 



EPlSTLE X. 

1 HAVE nothing to write to you, as having re- 
ceived no news, since I answered yours the day 
before yesterday. But, as fretting not only 
keeps me from sleeping, but gives me the great- 
est pain, .while I am awake, I set myself down 
to scribble somewhat or othef, in which I have 
no manner of meaning, but to converse as it 
were with you, who are my only CQmjG(;a*t. I now 
see, that I have been a amdmaii all along, and I 
am tortured by this smgle reflection, that I di(f no^ 
as a soldier follows his colours, implicitly follow 
Pompey. While he was tottering, or rather rush- 

B« ing 
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ing into ruin, I sa^ him on the 1 1th of January^ 
under such visible consternation, that I knevr 
that very day, what he intended to do, I ap- 
proved of none of his measures, as he continu- 
ed to heap one misconduct on another, without 
writing in the meantime to me, and without 
thinking of any thing, but how to fly. . To 
tell yoii the truth, as in the afikirs of love, we 
are disgusted with a senseless, inelegant mistress, 
so my affection towards him was alienated by the 
meanness of his flight, and the carelessness of 
his behaviour. He did not make one step that 
could induce me to attend him in his flight But 
now my love-fit returns, and I am unable to bear 
the absence of him ; books, reading, philosophy, 
are now altogether destitute of interest and 
charms to me. Night and day my heart flutters 
like a bird, as soon as I cast my eyes on the 
sea, with eagerness to fly over it. I am pun- 
ished, indeed I am, for my rashness. But what 
do I talk of rashness ? What have I done, but 
upon the most mature deliberation \^ Had 

. flght 

1 The whole of tliis paragraph is inexpressibly beautiful, aiid 
the manner of it is an infallible proof of its being dictated from 
the heart. Notwithstanding which, I Itnow nothing in the hu- 
man system so unaccountable as the passion which our author 
here {)reten3s to have for Pompey. For my own part, I cannot 
help frankly owning, that I believe, he niistook the object of hi$ 
passion, and that all he says here of Pompey, is no other than 
the reiult of the tenderness, the delicacy, and the soreness, 

which 
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flight been the only .question, I would have ac- 
companied his flight with the greatest pleasure, 
but I was struck with horror when I reflected 
that this was only the prelude to a war, the most 
dreadful and cruel that can be imagined, and its 
consequences impossible to be foreseen* What 
menaces were thrown out against the municipal 
towns, and especially against the best of our pa-? 
triots, and against all who staid behind ? How 
frequent was that saying in Pompey's mouth, 
" If Sylla had power to do so, shall I be unable 
to do it ?" I own, these things, adhered to me. 

Tarquin 

which he was perpetually feeling for his own character, His 
whole reasonings in this letter, turns upon the same principles^ 
and he ingeniously justifies himself to himself, and to his friend 
from his fri^d*s letters, and from prudential considerations. 
But to say the truth, iftompey was that low;, mean-spirited 
wretch, that pitiful politician, and that despicable general Qur 
author represents him to be, how can we account for the prefe- 
rence he always affects to give his person, especially as he tells 
us, his views were more bloody and destructive than (hdse of 
Caesar? The truth is, 'a great part of our author's patriotisxii 
sprung from the oaafidence he assumed from th& lenity of Cae- 
sar. He was extremely cautious, while he thought that Caesar 
would proceed on the same bloody plan as Sylla, Marius and 
former tyrants bad done, of coming to extremities with him, by 
leaving Italy to follow Pampey. But when he found, that It 
was impossible for him to offend beyond tlie measures of Caesarls 
forgiveness, he then resolved to follow Pompey, because, he 
hereby reconciled patriotism to.safety. I should not have been 
go bold in this observation upon our author's conduct, did it not 
naturally rise from the whole tenor of tliese letters. 
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Tarquin acted unnaturally, when he armed Por^ 
sena^ and Octavius Mamilius against his coun- 
try; Coriolanus was a traitor, for soliciting 
assistance from the Volsci ; Themistocles be- 
haved like a: patriot, who preferred death ; Hip- 
pias the son of Pisistratus, was a rebel, for 
tarrying arms against his country, when he fell 
in the battle of Marathon. But Sylla, Marius, 
and Cinna, acted under great provocation, and 
perhaps, with some colour of justice 2; bi^t what 
could be more cruel, what could be more fatal, 
than their victories were ? 

I wanted to avoid a repetition of thp same 
kind of war, especially as I saw n^easures of a 
still more cruel nature in agitation, and in for- 
wardness. Shall I march at the head of Goths, 
ofArminians, pfColchians, against the city, of 
which I wa9 called the preserver, of which I was 
bailed the father? Shall I bring famine upon 
my countrymen ? Shall I introduce desolation 
into Italy? It first occurred to me, that/Pom- 
pey was mortal by nature, and that his death 
wight be occasioned by many acciidents, but tiiat 

it 

^ The persons mentioned here> are so well known in ancient 
iiktoxy, that I shall not describe them. It may^ however^ be 
proper to inform the reader^ that Hipplas was a Greek> and 
upon his brother's being killed^ he fled to the king of Persia, 
and persuaded him to make war upon his country. 

* Orig» At Sylla, at Marius, at Cinna redte, immo jure 
fartasse. The words recte ^ jure here, are too strong to be 
translated literally into £nglish. 
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it was our duty to do all we could, that our city 
and our country should remain immortal, and 
still I entertained the flattering hopes of an accom* 
modation, before Caesar should so far advance in 
treason, or Pompey in blood. 

The whole scene is now changed, and so are 
my sentiments. The sun, to make use of an ex- 
pression in one of your letters, seems to be extin- 
guished in the system of the wOrld. As there ^x;e 
hopes while there is breath in the body of a sick 
Qian, so I continued still to hope, while Pompey 
remained in Italy. Here, here I was mistaken ; 
and, (to speak candidly) in this decline of life, 
after incessant toils, my age seeks to glide into the 
endearment of domestic repose.. At present^ 
should the e:i(periment cost me my life, yet I will 
try to fly from henca I perhaps, make this expe^? 
riment when it is too late, bat I was detained by 
the reasons I wrote you, and chiefly by your opi- 
nion. 

For, when I came to this place, I perused a 
bundle of your letterS) which I preserve most 
carefully under seal. Now, in that which you 
Wrote me the 23d of January were these words; 
*^ But let us see how Pompey will proceed, and 
what his views are. Should he leave Italy, I 
think be will act very wrongs and in my opinion, 
very absurdly. But we cannot, before then, 
change our measures." This is written the fourth 
day after I left Rome. Afterwards on the 25th 

of 
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of January, you write me, " Provided our friend 
Pompey do not abandon Italy, as he has most 
absurdly abandoned Rome/' There is another 
of yours of the same date, in which ybu give this 
direct answer, upon my asking your advice. 
Your words are, ^* But I come to that concern- 
ing which you consult me; if Pompey should 
leave Italy, I think you should return to Rome, for 
there would be no end of travelling after him in 
foreign countries.*' This I own to you, impressed 
me. And now, I see that an endless war is to 
attend my wretched flight, which you soften by 
the term of ^- travelling in foreign couotries." 

'Now follows your prediction on the 27th of 
January. " Should Pompey remain in Italy, and 
should there be no accommodation, 1 am of opi- 
nion, the war would last a long time. But 
should he abandon Italy, I fe^tr, that its miseries 
will rage beyond our days." Such then is the war, in 
which I am forced to partake, to act, and to assist, 
an endless civil war. Afterwards pn thfe 7th of 
February, after seeing a little farther into Pom- 
pey's views, you conclude your letter thus : " I, 
for my part, would not advise you to leave Italy, 
and to follow him in his flight ; for that would 
expose you to the greatest danger, without doing 
any sef vice to your country, Which you may here- 
after serve if you should stay in Italy.*' Show me 
the patriot or the citizen of public spirit, who 
would not be swayed by such an admonition^ by 

sqch 
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(Rucb an advice coming frotaa man of sense, and 
a friend? t 

Afterwards on the 11th of February, upon my 
again applying to you for advice, you write me 
as follows, *' As to this, you ask me, whether I 
think a flight in which 1 am to adhere to Pompey ', 
or my remaining here, by which I abandon the 
cause of our patriots, the most advisable. 
For my own part, 1 think at present, that your ■ 
sudden and precipitate departure, would: do no 
service either to you or to Pompey, and would 
expose you to danger. I think it more safe, that 
you dispeifse, and be on the watch for awhile. 
But 1 judge it at any rate, truly shameful to think 
of flying. Yet this is a shame which our friend 
Pompey has been meditating for these two yearA 
past So much has his mind indulged in the pro* 
ficriptions of Sylla \ After this, if I remember 
right, after writing me somewhat in general 
term3, from which I imagined, I could gather 
some hints, that you wanted ' me to leave I^aly, 
you shew your detestation of that in more express 
terms, on the 19th of February : " For my part, I 
never gave you the least intimation, that if Pom- 
pey should leave Italy, you ought to leave it like^ 
wise. Or, if I have given such a hint, it is incon- 
sistent, not only with my own sensC; but with 

common 

* The original here is corrupted, and can be restored only b/ 
conjecture. 

^ Grig. Ita sullaturif animus ejus et prescript iHfii dtu. 
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eomman sense." In anothw passage of the same 
letter, you say, " Pompey has now no shift but 
to fly, but as to-your leaving Italy, with him, I 
am still against it, and ever was against it" But 
jou discuss all the difficulties that can occur on 
this subject^ more accurately in your letter of the 
82d of February: ** If Manius Irepidus and 
Ludua Volcatius should stay, I think you ougl^tt 
to stay likewise. But still, if Pompey can pre- 
serve himself, and make a stand somewhere ; I 
think you ought to abandon the inanimate crew 
around you^ and prefer to die sword in hand 
with Pompey, rather than . to reign with those 
harpies, who shall Hock together in the govern* 
ment of Cgesar After expatiating a great deal 
to the same purpose, you say in the close of your 
letter, ** But if Lepidus and Volcatius should leave 
Italy, I am at a loss how to advise you. Even 
in such an event, I think that what you have 
done is right, whatever tlie consequence may be." 
If you were then at a loss how to advise, you 
surely can. be at. none now, as they have re- 
mained in Italy. , 

Afterwards, on the 25 th of February, when 
Pompey was flying, you tell me, " Mean- 
while, you will, I doubt not, remain at Formise^ 

where 

^ Nixv/ay. Literally carcases, meaning, as it appears to me> 
those idle, vaid dependants, whom Cicero had now about him^ 
as Imperator. Others^ however, take them to be the proEi* 
gate and net^ljr, who flocked to the standard of Caesar.*— £. 
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where you can most conveniently hmr what hap* 
pens." On the 1st of March, when Pompey had 
been five daya gone from Brundusium, you write 
me, ** Then we can deliberate, not that I say 
you are quite free from engagements^ but surely 
you are less involved than you would have beea^ 
had you precipitately gone after Fompey. Aftw** 
wards sm the 4th of March, when you had a fit 
of the ague, you write me a few linea to the fyh 
lowing etkct ^^ To-morrow I will write you 
more fully as to every thing. Meanwhile, I do 
not at all repent advising you to stay in Italy. 
You must, indeed, feel great anxiety, but much 
less than if you had left Italy. I therefore, am 
still of the same sentiments, and I am glad you 
have not changed yours.** Afterwards, while I 
was fretting and alarmed, lest I had exposed my- 
self to disgrace, you write me on the 5th of March. 
^* And yet I am not at all uneasy at your not 
being with Pompey. If it is necessary afterwards, 
you will have no great difficulty in joining him, 
and you will be most welcome to him, join him 
when you will. But this must be understood 
l^ith limitation. For should Csesar proceed in 
the same sincere, moderate, wise manner, he sets 
out with, I see we shall have great reason to ad- 
vise farther upon what is proper for us to do*** 
On the 9th of March you write me, that my re- 
maining inactive is greatly approved of by our 

friend 
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friend Peducius, whose opinion has a great weight 
with me. « '. 

These expressions comfort me,' with the 
thoughts that I have hitherto done nothing 
that is disgraceful I leave it to you to sup- 
port your own opinion, not that I require tp 
be satisfied, but that, odiers may he satisfied 
likewise. If I have not erred hitherto, I will 
take care 'of what is to coma Exhort me to per-t 
severe in this, dnd assist me with your thoughts 
on that head. We have heard nothing concern-p 
ing Caesar's return. I am rewarded for writing 
this letter, by the satisfaction I have had in peru^ 
sing all yours. 



EPISTLE XL 

JL ou must know that our friend Lentulus is at 
Puteoli. I no -^oner learned this, which I 
thought an improbable piece of iptelligeBice, 
from a traveller, who said that he saw and knew 
him upon the Appian way, while the windows qf 
his carriage were open. I then sent some slavey 
to Puteoli, to find him out with a letter from 
me. It was v/i\h difficulty that they found hiru 
skulking about bis country-house ; and he re* 
turned an answer to my letter, in which he greatly 
jnagnifies his obligations to Caesar, and adds, that 

he 
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he has entrusted Caius Caecius to inform 'me of 
what he intends himself to do. I expect him this 
day, which is the 20th of March. Yesterday 
Matins paid me a visit. Upon my honour, I 
think him a discreet, wise man, and he fias al- 
WB,ys been reckoned an adviser of peaceable mea- 
sures.^ He expressed strong disapprobation of 
Cassar's present proceedings, and his dread of the 
v,ultures around him, as you term them. 

As we have had a great deal of conversation 
together, I showed him Caesar's letter to me, 
of which I sent you a copy, and I begged to 
know of him what he meant by the expression, 
that he was willing to be directed by my advice, 
interest, authority, and assistance in all things. 
His answer was, that he made no doubt Caesar 
japplied to me for my ajssistance and interest in 
bringing about an accomniodation. I wish to 
heaven, that in the present distressful state of 
the country, it were practicable to serve it by my 
wisdom, or my exertion. As to Matius, he was 
very positive that Caesar's sentiments were pa-r 
cific, and he promised himself to recommend 
pacific measures to him. But Crassipes had 
paid me a visit the day before, who said, that he 
bad left Pompey, upon the 6th, at Brundusium, 
end they who came from thence on the 8th, say 
the same -thing. All of them and Crassipes 
amoftgst the rest, agree that Pompey's followers, 
.very imprudently, you must be sensible, throw 

out 
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out threatening speeches, avow them&elveff foea 
to the nobility, and enemies to our mumcipal 
towns ; that they breathe proscriptions, and pro* 
less themselves to be so many Syllas ! This ia 
tha language of Lucceius, of all Greece, and es* 
pecially of Theophanes ! — ^Yet, upon such men^ 
depend all the hopea of our country's pre^rva* 
tion* On their account my eyes are strangers to 
sleep, and my soul to rest» and yet I am impa- 
tient till I associate with men so unlike myself, 
that I may avoid the public pests that form the 
other party. Into what seas of blood, do you 
not think Scipio, Faustus, and Libo will embark^ 
now that their private afTairs are entirely ruined : 
should they prevail, what cruelties will they not 
inflict upon the citizens of Rome ? 

What pusilanimtty they impute to Poinpey ! 
He has given up the thought of going to Spain, 
and intends to seek concealment in Egypt, Ara- 
bia Felix, and Mesopotamia. But there may be 
nothing in these wild reports. It is however^ 
certain, that the schemes of Csesar are desperate, 
and those of Pompey dangerous ; I am impatient 
for a letter from you. Ever since I left Rome, I 
have not permitted a day to pass Without writing 
to you : 1 have sent you a copy of my letter to 
Caesar, and I imagine that it will have soma^ 
effect 

Cicer^g 
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Cicero, Commander in Chief, to Casar, Commander in 
Chiefs wisheth Prosperity^ 

JljLaving read your letter, which I received 
from our friend Furnius, in which yon propose I 
should return to Rome ; I was not surprised at 
your desiring to avail yourself of my advice and 
authority^ but I was at a loss for your meaning in 
requiring my interest and assistance. I however, 
flattered myself that, consistently with your ad- 
mirable and matchless wisdom^ you were willing 
I should co-operate with you for re-establishing 
the happiness, the peace, and the tranquillity of 
our country, for which I am qualified both by my 
disposition and character. If this be your wish, 
if you are concerned for the safety of our friend 
Pompey, and for a reconciliation with him, and 
with the country, you can, indeed, .find no man 
more proper than I am, to be ehiployed in such 
a cause. I took the most early opportunity of 
recommending pacific measures both to him and 
the senate, nor have I taken the least concern in 
the war ever since hostilities commenced, as 
judging you to be injured by a war, which was 
Jtipdled by those enemies, who envied you the ho- 
nours decreed you by the people of Rome. But, 
as on that occasion, I not only promoted your 

pretensions 
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pretensions to those distinctions, but likewisi^ 
solicited others to join your party, so, at this 
time, i am sensibly concerned for the dignity 
of Pompey. For it is several years since I sin- 
1 gled you both out as the objects of my chief re- 
gardji and as my most particular friends, which 
you still utA 

I therefore desire, or father, I most earnestly 
beseech and conjure you, that, in the midst of 
your important proceedings^ you will bestow a 
moment's attention to this thought, how I may 
acquit myself through your indulgence, as an ho- 
nest; grateful, . worthy man,, towards a person 
whom I remember to have imposed upon me the 
greatest obligation. Had this request regarded 
only my own person, I flatter myself you would 
grant it. But I am of opinion, that the sincerity of 
your professions, and the interest of our country^ 
require that you should select me out of those 
few, whose situation fits them to endeavour to re- 
concile you and Pompey, and to restore the pub-* 
lie tranquillity. 

I already returned you my thanks for your 
kindness to Lentulus, and for thus saving the? 
man who had saved me. But when I read his- 
letters which he wrote me with a heart full of 
gratitude for your generosity, I thought that the; 
favour done to him was done to myself. If yoi> 
approve of my gratitude to him, I beg tha* you 

will 
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will givd me an opportuoity of shewing the like 
to Pompey \ 



fePiSTLiE Xlt 

W HiLfe 1 was reading your letter of the SOth 
of March, I received one from Lepta, with an 
account that Pompey Was surrounded, and that 

the 

^ This 18 thd celebrated letter for ^hich onr author has apo* 
kgised before; Notwitbstaoding all he says in that apology> 
It can scarcely be denied> that he goes too far when he says^ that 
he thought Ciaesar had the justier (canse> if be was sincere hi 
What he says at other times^ of his abhorrence of Caesar's pro^ 
ceedings. Hie whole letter^ however^ gives uS a most beau* 
tifiil picture of the goodness of our authored hearty and at th^ 
^ame tiaie> of his exquisite delicacy and g^d breeding. The 
Worst that can be said of it is^ that it is not written in the spirit 
of a severe patriot, and that it is not such as CatOi Brutus^ £ibu- 
lus, or any of the high republicans, would have dictated. It 
was, however, connived in the most jproper terms for conciliat- 
ing Csesar. Our audiGr was indeed mistakeuj aod so have all 
his apologists, and none more thaii Dr. Middletoiii in ima- 
gining that either Qssssnr, or the patriots^ had any great Qpiuion 
of our author's integrity or wisdom, I believe they despised and 
distrusted both> but that did not prevent his being of great im- 
pOTtsnce to either party^ and, in fact, he was of a character very 
proper for acting aS a mediator, if either patty, was sincerely 
disposed to peace, perhaps much more so than he could have 
been, had he been less pliable, 

VoL^IL S 
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the entrance of the harbour was occupied by 
armed boats \ My tears, I protest, prevent me 
from thinking or writing any farther. I send 
you, therefore, the copy of his letter. What 
wretches are we who did not, all of us, hazard 
ourselves along with Pompey ! And now the 
same jnelancholy news are confirmed by Matius 
and Trebatius, who met Caesar's couriers at Min- 
turnae. My misery now is such, that I wish for 
the fate of Mucius ^ 

But how generous, how clear, how well digested 
were your advices concerning my journey, my 
voyage, my meeting, and my conversation with 
Caesar. What you proposed was at once honour- 
able and prudent. But as to the invitation, you 
give me to Epirus, it is the act of a friend, of a 
generous friend, and a brother ! 

I am surprised at the behaviour of Dionysius ; 
Scipio did not entertain Panaetius more honour- 
ably that I did him, and yet he basely neglects 
me in my present degradation. I hate, and ever 
shall hate the man. I wish I could be revenged 
upon him, but I will leave him to be his own 
tormentor. 

Now, now, my friend, is the time for your con- 
sidering what I am to do. An army of Romans 

besiege 

^ We have a full account of those operations in Caesar^s £rst 
book of the civil war^ to which I refer the reader. 

^ Quintus Mucius Scaevola was killed by order of tlie 
younger Marius. 
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besiege Pompey. He is blocked up by a ditch 
and a rampart ; he is cut off from flying. Yet 
are we alive ? Doies Rome still stand ? Do 
hef praetors sit in judgment ? Are her Ediles 
preparing their sports? Are het men of 
worth laying out their money at interest ? But 
what am I doing ? Shall I madly run about ? 
Shall I rouse the loyalty of our municipal 
towns ? The great will not follow me, the 
mob will deride me ; they who aim at a revolu- 
tion, now (especially that they are success* 
ful and in arms) will lay violent hands on me. 
What then is your opinion ? How would you 
advise me to put an end to the miseries of such 
a life ? My sorrows, my torments are redoubled, 
now that some people will think me either pru* 
dent or happy, for not having followed Pompey. 
My sentiments are the reverse, for I have always 
wished to be with Pompey, not to share in his 
victory but in his distress. Let me now implore 
your letters, let me have recourse to your wis- 
dom or your kindness — All is now desperate. — 
We are not without remedy. — I have not now 
even a wish to form, but that Pompey may be de- 
livered by the clemency of his enemy. 
The report concerning the blockade^ I believe 

not 

^ Orig. ovx ifi iTVfiM \oyof. Thif seems to have 
been the beginning of another letter, written bjr oar 

ai^thor 
S S 
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not to be true. Dolabella indeed, writes me, 
upon the ISth of JVlarch, from Brundusium, that 
Pompey was upon the point of sailing, and 
the day of his flight would be fortunate for 
Caesar. But this account is very different from 
that contained in the letters, of which I have be- 
fore sent you copies. Here indeed, it is rumoured 
that Caesar is determined to pursue and extermi- 
nate him ; but the intelligence is neither later, nor 
is the authority better, than that of Dolabella. 



EPISTLE XIII. 

\Jn the 22d instant, I received your letter, in 
which you postpone the giving me any advice, 
until we can know what has been done. You 
are certainly in the right of it. For,. indeed, at 
present, I cannot bring myself to think, far less 
to resolve, upon any thing. And yet Dolabella's 
letter invites me to resume my former thoughts. 
For the wind wa!s very fair on the 18th, and Pom- 
pey, I suppose, availed himself of it. The quo- 
tations I collected from your letters, were not 

meant 

author after receiving one from Dolabella* The Greek h;^ re is 
an hemistic of the fir^t line of a poetical recantation written hj 
Stesichonis, after he was struck blind in consequence of <:oni- 
posing some abusive rersea upon He)en> and \a mentioned hy 
Plato in his Fhaedrus. 
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meant in the way of complaint of you, but of 
comfort to myself. For I was not 50 much vexed . 
by my distresses, as by an apprehension that my 
ill conduct, or rashness, may have given offence. 
But now, my apprehension has subsided, be- 
cause my proceedings and conduct have been 
agreeable to your advices. 

You write me, that the obligations, I seem to 
be under to Pompey, are magnified by my own 
sense of gratitude, beyond his real merits. It is 
true, I have always exaggerated them, and the 
rather, that he may not think I retain the smallest 
memory of former grudges. But, supposing I 
did remember them, yet still his behaviour to- 
wards me, at that critical juncture, ought to be 
now my guide with regard to him. When it was 
in his power he gave me no assistance, but he 
was afterwards my friend to an excess, for what 
reason I know not ; I therefore ought to befriend 
him in my turn. In one circumstance our forr 
tunes are alike, that both of us have been de- 
ceived by the same men\ But I wish that it 
were iti my power to do as much service to. him, 
as he could have done to me; I have,, however, 
the most grateful sense of what he did. But at 
present, I know not how I can $erve him in 
any respect, and if I could, I think I ought to 

assist 

1 Meaning the optimates, or men of quality, such 2^$ Bibulus^ 
Hortensius, and Lucceius, whom Cicero bittetly coqiplmned of 
io the preceding letters. 
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assist him in his preparations for this destructive 
' wan All I mean, is not to give him umbrage at 
my remaining in Italy. But, by heavens, I cannot 
at the same time, be an eye witness to, I cannot 
bear a pelrt in, those calamities whioh you may 
now figure to yourself. 

But I have been the more dilatory in my de- 
parture, because it is no easy task for a man to re- 
solve voluntarily to leave his country without the 
smallest hopes of seeing it again. For I perceive 
Caesar to be very strong in infantry, in cavalry, in 
shipping, and in auxiliaries from Gaul ; but Ma- 
tius, I believe, exaggerated their number, when he 
said they had engd.ged to maintain for him at their 
own expence, ten thousand foot, and six thou- 
sand horse. But, supposing this to be a boast, 
yet it is certain that he is very strong, and he will 
not, like Pompey be obliged to maintain them by 
extraordinary contributions, for he will have the 
riches of all Rome at his command. And add to 
this, tiie ienterprizing spirit of Caesar ; the weak- 
ness of our patriots, who are enemies to the war, 
for no other reason, but, as you write, because 
they have given hiiii just cause of disgust Yet I 
wish you had pointed out the persons you meant 
by this hint. Caesar, however, has been more 
moderate than he appeared to be at setting out, 
and the common people have lost the great affec- 
tion they had for Pompey. As to our corpora- 
tions and country gentlemen, they dread Pompey, 

and 
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and hitherto they seem to be fond of Csesar. 
The situation therefore of the latter, is such, that 
supposing he is unable to conquer, yet I cannot 
see how he can be defeated. 

For my own part, I dread not so much the en-, 
ticing persuasion, so much as the coercive power 
which this man possesses. For, as Plato says, 
the requests of princes always carry the necessity 
of complying with them. I perceive, you are 
against my remaining any longer in an inland sit- 
uation. This indeed, I do not myself like, but 
I am here undiscovered, and I was faithfully 
served. Could I have the same conveniences 
at Brundusium, I would choose to go thither. 
But I could not there remain without being dis- 
covered. However, as you write, we can come 
to no positive resolution till we are farther in- 
formed, 

I am not very anxious about apologizing for 
my conduct to the patriotic party. What a de- 
scription did Peduceus give me of the long 
entertainments they gave and received ! What 
elegancies, what luxuries were thtere ! Wdl, I 
will allow them to be patriots, but not better 
than myself; they would give me uneasiness were 
they in reality better. 

I was mistaken with regard to the house of 
Phameas at Lanuvinum ; I was dreaming of that 

' . at 
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at Troy S for which I formerly offered five hundred 
thousand serteces, but that is worth more. I 
^Quld^ bqwcver, wish that you would buy it, if 
you have the smallest hopes of being able to en- 
joy it. You perceive from this long letter whicl^ 
is swelled into a pamphlet, what strange things we 
see every day^ Our friei^d I(entulus is quite in* 
coDSolable at Puteoli, as Caecius tells me. He 
knows not how to proceed. He is afraid of 
incurring infamy from what happened at Corfi? 
nium. , He thinks he has done as much as he 
Ot|gh|; for Pompey ; be is impressed with the 
generosity of C^ar, but when he knows the 
whole truth, the impression will be more lively^ 
Here I have a pi^ce of news that will surprise 
yoUf This is the worst of all our miseriest 
.pompey has sent N, Magius tp \Te9it of peace 
with (Caesar, and yet he continues to be besiege^* 
I would not believe this, had I not yet received 
letters from Balbuft, of which I send you popies^ 
Read them, I beg of you, and especially the las^ 
paragraph from Balbus, that most deserving perr 
son*, whom our friend Pqmpey presentfsd witlj 
the ground fpr building his country house, and, 
whongi he treate4 with mqre (listinction than he 
did any of us- It is on jthat ^pcpunt thp poor 

gentleman 

* This was a place in Italy, between Ax^ Lauri^ntum, an4 
* Antium, so cajiled from a colpnj established there by Mneas, 

* This is if ony. 
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gentleman is tormented But^ that yoo may not. 
read the same thing twice over, I refer you to 
the lett^ itself. As to an accommodation, I 
have lost, all hopes of it Dolabella's letters of 
the 15th of March, breathe nothing but war. Let * 
me, therefore, remain fixed to my resolution, 
wretched and desperate as it is ; for nothing can 
be more wretched thin my present situation. 



BalbuM to Cicero, Commander in Chief, wishetk 
PrOMpcrity. 

CyjfiSAR has sent me a very short letter, of 
which I transmit you a copy. From its short- 
qeas, you may perceive how very much he is hur- 
ried, as be has used so few words upon so 
weighty a subject I will inform you farther 
nrhen I receive any fresh intelligence. \^ 



C€isar4o Oppiu$ and Balbus, wi&heth Proiperiiyi^ 

C-|i^ the 9th of March, I arrived at Brundusium, 
and have invested it, Pompey is within the place. 
He sent N. Magius to me to treat of peace. I 
answered him as I thought"' proper. I was wil- 
ling you should be instantly informed of this. 
When I shall have any prospect of an accommo- 
dation, 
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dation, I will let you know without loss of 
timCi 

Now my dear Cicero, it is impossible for you 
to conceive, how much I am tortured, now that 
I have again hopes of an accommodation, lest 
some accident should happen to prevent it. All 
I can do at this distance, is to express my wishes* 
Were I there in person, I might, perhaps, be of 
some use. At present, I am on the rack of im- 
patience 



EPISTLE XIV. 

v!In the 24th, I sent you copies of the letter to 
me firom Balbus, and from CsesartQ him, and the 
saftie day I received a letter from Q. Pedius, at 
Capua, informing me, that Caesar had written to 
him on the 14th of March, in the following 
terms. 

" Pompey keeps within the town. I am en- 
camped before the gates. We are attempting a 
great and a tedious work, on account of the depth 
of the sea ; but I had no choice Icjft me. We 
are casting up mounds from both points of the 
harbour, in order to force Pompey to. pass be- 
yond seas, with the troops he has at Brundusium 
or to block him up in the harbour." 

Where is now the accommodation, which Bal- 
bus said had put hina upon the rack of impati- 
ence? 
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cnce? What can be more bitter, what more 
cruel, than this intelligence ? It is even given 
out for certainty, that Caesar says, he will avenge 
the blood of C. Carbo, of M. Brutus *, and of 
all who were butchered by Sylla, in conjunction 
with Pompey ; that Curio does nothing by his 
orders which Pompey had not done by Sylla's, 
that he had restored^ to their rights of standing 
for public offices, those who could not by the old 
laws have suffered banishment ; but that Pom- 
pey had restored traitors from exile. That Cae- 
sar farther complains of Milo's being banished ' 
by force, but that he will offer no violence to 
any who are not in arms s^ainst him. One Bae- 

bius, 



^ Carbo was killed in Sicily by Pompey*8 orders and Marcus 
Brutus^ father of the famous Bnitus, who headed the conspiracy 
by which Caesar feVLy was killed by the same orders^ after sur- 
rendering Modena to Pompey. 

^ The original here is desperate^ and I have translated itac*' 
cording to the most probable conjecture I could form. It is 
however necessary for the reader to know^ that Pompey was 
under a kind of a necessity of proceeding severely by some ntyr 
law^^ which had passed against those who were guilty of public 
corruption^ which was 'then excessive at Rome. 

^ It has been objected to Caesar's character, notwithstanding 
his complaining of Milo*s banishment, that he did not recall 
Milo when it was in his power to have done it. But I cannot 
see how this affects Caesar, since Milo might have been guilty, 
and a very dangerous citizen, and yet the measures taken by 
Pompey to over»awe his trial, might have been very unjustiiia* 
ble j and in fact, our author thought, and knew them to be so. 
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bias, who was sent hither by Curio, on the ISA, 
and is a fluent speaker, talks of Cs^sar in a quite 
different strain, but nobody knows any thing of 
this same Bfebius. I am absolutely at a loss 
how to proceed. I am convinced, Pompeyis 
embarked before this time ; but we shall know 
all in two days. You have sent me no letters^ 
even by Anteros; but, I am not surprised at 
that, for what can we write ? and yet^ I write to 
you every day. 

P. S. Since writing the above, I received, be- 
fore daybreak, a letter from Lepta at Capua, 
with an account, that Pompey embarked the 
15th, and that by the 26th» Caesar would be at 
Capua. 



EPISTLE XV. 

xVtTER writing you the letter which brought 
you the account, that Caesar was to be at Capua 
by the 26th, I received a letter from Capua, that 
he was to be ^t Curio's house, in Alba, on the 
28th. As soon as I have seen him^ 1 will go to 
Arpi Should I obtain the indulgence I ask for, 
I will comply with his terms; otherwise^ I will 
follow a course of my own. He writes me, that 
he has posted one legion at Brundusium, another 
atTarentum, and a third at Sipontum; and the 

whole 
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whole seem to me to be disposed in such a man* 
ner, as to block up every passage, by sea ; while 
his own motions point towards Greece rather 
than Spain. But those are distant events. At 
present, I am uneasy about the manner of my 
meeting with him ; for the time is at hand, and 
I tremble with the dread of his first proceedings. 
I suppose, he will endeavour to obtain a resolu* 
tion of the senate ; and a sentence from the Au- 
gural college in his favour. I shall be either 
hurried with him to Rome, or plundered in my 
absence. He will authorize a praetor, to create 
the consuls, or name a dictator; both which 
proceedings are unconstitutionaL If Sylla, how* 
ever, could from a regent procure himself the 
appellation of dictator, why may not Caesar do 
the same P I can conclude upon nothing, but 
that I am in danger of being treated as a Q. Mu- 
cins by the one party, and as a L. Scipio by the 
other. 

By the time you have read this letter, I shall 
•perhaps, have had a meeting with Caesar; You 
will perhaps reply, you have suffered Jieaoier 
trials than these; No, not by my banislHiient. 
For then I was supported by .the hopes of being 
speedily recalled; and by the discontent of the * 
pDblic. At present, I intend to leave Italy, 
without the smallest encourdgement to hope, 
that I shall ever rcturft. Our corporations, and • 
country gentlemen, so far from being disconten*- 

ted 
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ted with Caesar, are afraid of Porttpey*8 cruelty 
and resentment Notwithstanding all this, to stay 
with Caesar is what I most dread, and to be 
with Pompey is what I most desire ; to be 
his companion, not in fighting, but in flying* 
Meanwhile, you delayed giving me any advice^ 
till we should know what had happened at Brun- 
dusium. , We know it now ; and yet I am as un- 
determined as ever. 

, I can scarcely flatter myself that Caesar will 
give me the indulgence I am to solicit^ notvath- 
standing all the strong reasons I shall urge to 
obtain it. But I will instantly send you a most 
exact and verbal account of our conversation, as 
soon as it shall happen. Do you, my friend, ex- 
ert all your afiection to assist me, by your con* 
cern and wisdom. Cassar comes on so fast, that 
I cannot have a previous meeting with T. Rebi* 
lus, as I proposed. I must proceed, without the 
smallest preparation ! and must speak what my 
own wisdom may dictate without the dread of 
that Nestor. Whatever I shall do you shall fbrth* 
with know. I have no copy of the proposals you 
ask for, sent by Ccesar to the consuls, and t© 
Pompey. While I was upon the road, I sent 
you tliose brought by Egypta, by which, I sup- 
pose, you may gather the substance of the others. 
Philip is at Naples, and Lentulus at Puteoli. 
Endeavour to learn where Domitiusis, and what 
he intends to do. 

You 
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You tell me that I have written in a harsher 
strain of Dionysius, than is usufil with my natural 
temper; but you see by this how much I retain 
in me of the old Roman. Indeed, I thought 
that you would have been more sensibly affected^ 
than I was, by his behaviour. For, not to men- 
tion that I imagine you ought to resent every 
injury offered to me ; that fellow, in some mea- 
sure, insulted you by behaving with so much in- 
solence towards me. But how far that may be 
any concern of yours, I leave to yourself; for I 
will not impose on you the burden of resenting my 
quarreW. For my own part, I hardly thought him 
in his senses, but now believe him a base rascal : 
And yet he has done more barm to himself than 
he has done to me. You have managed very 
well concerning Philargirus\ The cause you 
defended, had truth and justice to support it, for 
he abandoned me rather than I him. 

After sending off my letter, of the 25th, the 
servants, whom I had sent to Matius and Tre- 
batius brought me a letter from them^ of which 
^e following is a copy. . 



HPISTLE 



* This person seems to have been one, to whom Dipnysias 
jiad complained of our aiuhgj*'s treatment of hira, an(J was sef 
right by Atticus. 
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Matins and Trebatius to Cicero, Commander in Chief, 
wish prosperity. 

U PON our leaving Capua, we underftood on 
the road, that, on the 17th of March, Pompey 
sailed from Brundusium, with the remaining 
part of his forces ; that, next day, Caesar enteted 
that town; that he made a public harangue ; that 
he set out from thence to Rome, where he will 
arrive some time this month, and, after staying 
a few days, will proceed to Spain. As we have 
this account of Caesar's march from undoubted 
authority, I have thought proper to send back 
your servants, with the most early information of 
it to yow. I have what you recommended to me 
very much at heart, and I will solicit it when op- 
portunity offers. You will see Trebatius Scae- 
vola, before you see Caesar or me. 

P. S. Since writing what is above^ we under* 
stand that Caesar will be at Bene ven turn on the 
25th; on the 26th, at Capua; and on the 27th^ 
at Sinuessa. You may depend upon the. truth 
of this. 



t^iSTtt 
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fePlSTLE XVt. 

X HOUGh I have nothing new to write you, yet 
I write this, that I may ilbt let a day pas& with- 
out sending yon a letter; I heard that C^s&t 
was to spend the S7th at Sinueasa : I received fl 
letter from him, the day before, in which he tells 
me, he hopes to be assisted not by my property 
but by my influence \ . After I had written him 
a letter of compliment upon his generous beha- 
viour at Corfiniuta, he sent me the following 
answer. 



t!issar, Cinnmanderin Chief, to Cicero, Cgmmanderim^ 
Chief, wisheth Prosperity. 

X ou know me t6o well to be mistaken in the 
judgment you have formed of my hating no- 
thing so much as I do cruelty. Now, besides the 
great pleasure, which 1 take in clemency as a vic# 
tue, it gives me triumph, it gives me joy, that you 
approve of my conduct I am not in the least 
concerned at the report, that they, whom I re* 

stored 

^ There Is a k>w jingle in the original. Jam opes meas, twrt, 
tit superiorilui Utterisj opem e^ectot. 

Vol. IL T 
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tored to liberty, have gone off, that they might 
renew the war against me. For I wish for no- 
thing more than that both they, and I, should 
act like ourselves. I earnestly desire you to be 
At Eome, that I may continue, in all my mea- 
sures, to make use of your counsels and your aid- 
You must know that I hold in high estimation 
Dolabella your son-in4aw. I hope he will com- 
ply with me iti this request, and indeed such is 
his politeness, his good sense, and his kindness 
for me, that he cannot do otherwise ^ 



EPtsTLE XVir. 

v/N the 28th, the date of this letter, I expect 
the arrival of Trebatius. I will determine upon 
the manner of addressing Csfesai^ by what I shall 
learn from him, and from the letters of Matius^ 
Mortifying situation ! for he doubtless will press 
ftie to come to Rome. For when he was at For- 
mise, he publicly intimated his pleasure for a 
full senate, to assemble by the Ist of April. 
Shall I then refuse him ?— But why should I an^ 
ticipate matters. — I will not lose a moment in 

writing 

1 It i^ hard to say whether the raagnanlmlty, or politeness of 
Caesar, in this letter is most cbnspiciiouB, or whether our au- 
thor's criticism, which we observed in the last note, or his dis* 
trusty if he did distrust Caesar^ is most absurd. 
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writittg;to you. I will resolve, according to my 
conversation with him, whether I -shall go to 
Arpi, or to some other place. I intend to give 
my son the manly rob^ at that place. I beg you 
to turn your thoughts to what I shall do after- 
wards, for vexation has rendered me qqite stupid. 
1 w^t,t9 know whether Curius has written any 
thing to. you concerning Tyro. For, according 
to what Tyro writes to me himself, I amappre- 
hensivj? of his health., They who have seen him 
givcr^me little satisfaction ; and let me tell you, 
that: even this is no, small addition to my other 
great afflictions ; for ^is care and assiduity would 
be; extremely usefiil to me in my present situ- 
ation. 



EPISTLE XVIIL 

1 HAVE followed yoijr advice^ in both pftints. 

For my conversation with Gaesar, was. such as 

' ' might 

' The reader cannot but observe, from this letter^ how nrach 
our author's stile is influenced by h!s situation. He speaks as one 
out of breath, after a terrible fright In half broken, short sen- 
tences. Meanwhile I am still confirmed in my former opinion, 
that though his attendance at Rome, would haveWn of use t6 
Caesar, yet that Caesar did not think him of so much inipbrt- 
ance as he seems to imaging himself to be. l£ven qmt author's 

firmness, 
T2 
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might rathefr induce him to have a high dpiniofl 
of toy integrity, than to return me thanks for rtiy 
compliance. I remain firm in declining to go to 
Rome. I was, however, mistaken in thinking he 
iVould be compKable\ Never did I see a man 
less sd. He told me, that my refusal was a coii- 
demtifttioh of his cohdactj and that my not going 
to Itoine would keep others back. My answer 
Mras, that my case and theirs differed widely. 
After much talk ; Then come, said he, and set 
on foot an accommodation; What^ upon my 
own terms ? You are sure, replied he, I will not 
J)rescribe to you. Then, I will endeavour, said 
I, to persuade the senate to oppose your going 
to Spain, and your transporting your army into 
Greece- I will enlarge, continued I, in the most 

pathetic 

firmness, and Caesar's behaviour to hini> confirm the suspicion. 
For if he talked in the steady manner he here represents, add 
if it was' of sueb ihiportanoe for Caesar to have him at Rome^ 
and ilol to jehi Pompey, we cannotimagine he would hare sof- 
fered him to depart at liberty. The truth is, there is a wide 
difference be^een the compliments, and the sentiments, of so 
great a man asCaesar was. It is possible Pompey would have 
been a little more serious with our author; but Caesar^ who 
had a passion for that true glory which descends to posterity, 
wanted to win Cicero, rather tl>an make him his enemy, if it 
could be done without prejudice to his ambition. 
. ^ Orig, Facilis, If Caesar was so very iucompliable, how 
came he to leave our author at liberty to act as he pleased, after 
he had so frankly declared his sentiments to be against all his 
measures. 
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pjath^tic m$pjaiep, uppn tbe fate jof Pompey, 
Tfa^d? ar^ 9^ttef s, a^^y^ iC^&s&r, wbich I will not 
bflve oiwtioo^d. So I liM^jught, ftasspeired I ; but 
I wiU jaiot be pre^nt^ bietwiae 1 mmt either menr 
|:ion these i»attere, 9^4 m^ny otbers, w^hiich I 
shall io4ispens»bly be obliged to do, if I should 
fippf&ar ait Home, or I pm&t not go thither. At 
la^t^ to get rid of the subjiBct, h^ desired me to 
itaike time to <:on«ider. I could noit refuse diat, 
Ajid tfoeceupoa we {>aj:ted. I am, therefore, conr 
9^inced, th^t Ciesar does aot love we. But I lov^ 
Ojtiyself, and thai is loone tihaxi I haye been uised 
jto .do for a long itiine \ 

But to change the suibjeot, what a train accom* 
fitanies imn. In the deadly band, as you uaed to 
cajl his adherents, was the freednian of Eros 
Celen In what a ruinous cause ia he einbariced t 
What desp«i!ate (troops he heads ! Ther^ might 
be aeeBQ the son of Se^yius, here itbe aon of Titi- 
nianus. What a grew wajs there in the camp w^ich 
blockaded Pompey f C»sar was (there at the head 
pf six legions; he is vigilant he is daring, I see 
no end of our calamities. Now, if ever, you are 

to 



* This is one of the many beautiful reflections whiqh ^ae 
from nature and the honesty of the hearty a^d distinguish our 
author's letters toAttic^us beyond any epistolary compositions, 
either ancient or modern. For my pwn part^ J cannot help 
wishing that he had oftener than he did, laid aside the jBan of 
learning, and the statesman, for he is always the great m^, 
whea uniofluehced by fear or vanity. 
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to give me your advice, for this is the laist Crisis. 
Ceesar threw out, however, at the close, an alarm- 
ing situation, I had almost forgqjtten " if he was 
debarred from the advantage of my counsels, he 
would take advice from others where he could 
get it, and that he would hesitate at nothing. 

You will ask me, have you then seen the man ? 
I have seen him just as you had described him. 
Did you not sigh? I certainly did- Well, tell 
the rest of the sequel. I have nothing farther to 
add. He instantly went to Pedum ^, and I to 
Arpi. There I will wait for the return of the 
swallows^ Meanwhile; you will say, you ought not 
to harass yourself with what cannot be helped. 
But. alas ! I am about to follow a leader who 
has committed many gross blunders. Well, I 
wait^for your letters. We have not now the re- 
source we used to have, of examining how things 
will turn out. My meeting with Caesar, was to be 
the period of our deliberation, and as I doubt 
not of his being much dissatisfied with it, we are, 

consequently, 

1 This was a city of Latium^ Ijing between Tybur, Praeneste 
and Tusculanum. 

* Orig. ikoXayiwren. Garrientem sup. hirundinem. There is 
some ambiguity in the Greek phrase, and uncertainty in 
the reading. I have translated it according to the most 
probable opinion, that Cicero means, he would take the advice 
of Atticus in waiting fill summer was pretty far advanced^ that 
is/ till the swallows began to chatter, before he went to join 
Pompey. 
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consequently, to be the more speedy in resolving 
•and acting. As you love itie, therefore, you will 
write me a letter, and that too upotn what dught 
to be my conduct in regard to the corninon- 
wealth. I am extremely impatient fdp a letter 
from you, • 



EPISTLE XrX, 

1 HAVE chosen to invest my son Cicero at 
Arpi, with the manly robe, because we were absent 
from Rome, and indeed, my neighbours o^that 
corporation regard this as a high eonlj[^liment; 

,but yet I felt great sorrow and 'dejecti<^ both 
amongst them, and ih all the places through which' 
I passed ; so dismal, so gloomy is the prospect of 
the impending convulsion. Levies are raising, 
and taking up their winter quarters. If such 
proceedings are burdensome, even when occa- 
sioned by true patriots, when the war is just, and 
its prosecution moderate, how intolerable must 
they be, when carried on by the most furious ruf- 
fians, and in the prosecution of a most unna- 
tural civil war. 

Now, you are not to imagine, that there is in 
all Italy one unprincipled man, who has not 

joined Caesan I saw the general rendezvous of- 

them 
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tbem at Formis* I w^ well acquainted witi) 
them beforehand (nor> indeed, di4 I ever Ipoi^ 
upon them as any odier than beast£i of pr^y,) 
but I never befofo saw them, in one group-r> 
Jiet me be gone then, go where I will — Let mft 
bid adieu to all my concerns— Let me be gone, t 
say, to Pompey, who will be niore thankful for my 
having joined him, than if I had fled with him. 
We had then great hopes ; at present (I spei^k fop 
myself) we have non6 \ and I am the only man of 
the party who has not left Italy, because he was 
afraid of Cassah And yet, I call heaven tq wit- 
qessi I do not act thus for the sake of niy coun** 
try, which I take to be entirely ryined, but to, 
HYoid thg imputation of ipgrfttitu4?, towards ^ 
ipap wbp wlievpcl mq frqra the qfiigfortune^ 
which, indeed,. himself iRUict^d, and because I 
Ctnpot be « witnesis to thfi present or future; 
mei^ures, thftt must certainly be iu agitation at 
BfOmd, 
I suppose, by this tim^, some resolutions have 



. ^ Orig. Turn enim framm in m^mnm tpe; nunfi, ego quulem, 
H uuUa^ MoBsjeur Mcoigault trapsl^tes ^tbis^ Car alors nous 
avoins de grandes esperance^, H il ne nous en reste plus. I 
bave in another place observed^ (Vide translation of the ora- 
tions> Vol. U.) that no traneflator or commentator has attended 
to the meaning of the particle qmdem. And this passage, 
from SQ eiFceUenta trftn^ot a# I4omi^iu> ^ongg^^t^ U a fresh 
propfofU. 
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pc^ased the aenate ; I wish V olcatiua ^ may have 
fi^d the direction of them, . but that will be of no 
^vail. AU will be compelled to be of one mind. 
ServiuSy however, will be the most untractable, 
for he sent his son with Pontius Titinianus to tb^ 
furmy, in order to kill, or at least, to take Pom-> 
pey* Titianinus was, indeed, influenced l>y fear. 
]3utas to S^rviuft — But let me desist from pas*^ 
aion~-Let i^s come to some resolution, even 
tiiough it were burdensome, and to me the most 
forlorn of all, (hat of continuing to breathe^, — 
As tbie ports of the Adriatic sea are shut up, I 
will, embark at a port from tiie Tuscan sea ; 'if I 
^nd difficulty at Puteoli, I will go to Croto, or to 
Thurie', and thus we, excellent eitisenS, and 
fsmineq^ patriots, must act as professed pi- 
rates. 



^ He was of a moderate character^ and one of the most an* 
^ient amongst the consulan. 

f I cannot see^ admitting the reading laid down by Graevius, 
and followed by Monsieur Mongault himselft why both of 
them should look upon this passage as irrecoverable and irre» 
concileable to sense. I imagine, that whoever compares it, as 
I haw translated it, with other passages of our author*s works, 
will think it contains a sentiment very agreeable to Cicero*8 
manner. It was ho new thing in oar author, when pressed 
\>y misfortunes, as he is in this place, to deliberate both with 
himself and hjs liriends, whether or not he should live. The 
reader may consult Vol. I.page 191> 183, 184, IQO, andalmoat 
the whdie of the third book of these epistles. 

' Tliis sea-port lay upon the gulf of Sarentum, and is like- 
wise called Cybaris. 
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rates \ For I can see no other method by which 
we can carry on this war. We are now skulking to 
Egypt ; we are riot in a condition to face our ene- 
my, and there is no dej)ending upon the pro- 
spect of an accoramodafion ; but I have already 
sufficiently bewailed these . melancholy circum- 
stances. 

I beg you will inform me in your letters by 
Cephalio, of all that is done or spoken at Rome ; 
if, indeed, I can suppose people there still to 
retain the use of speech. I followed your 
advice, especially as to the dignity I kept up in 
my interview with Cfesar, smd in my continuing 
firm, not to go to Rome. Finish lyhat you have 
begun. Write me punctually (for matters are 
now come to a crisis with me) all that you want, 
and all that you wish to have done. And yet I 
see no choice that is left. — ^Write to me, if any 
thing of consequence occur to you; write to 
me even things of no consequence. 



CICERO'S 



1 We have already seen> that he accused Pompey of a de« 
sign to famish Italy^ by cutting off all provisions by sea. 
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BOOK X. 



EPISTLE I. 



KJn the third of April, after coming to my 
brother's house at Laterium^, I received your 
letter, which soothed my sorrow more than any 
other circumstance since these troubles began. 
It is of greats consequence to me, that you ap* 
prove of my firmness of resolution, and the man- 
ner of my behaviour. As to the approbation 
which you say I have received from our friend 
Sextus, it gives me as much joy, as if I had re- 
ceived it from the judgment of his father, of whom 
I always had the greatest opinion. Well do I 

remember, 

^ This place lay near Arce. 
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remember, on that day, it was the 5th of De- 
cember, wtatt be Mid iso me when i w«s conver- 
sing with him on a certain subject. His words 
were, 

Vet in a might}/ deedy I shall espire. 
Let future ages hear itp and admire ^ t 

His authorify therefore i^ stijl alive with me, and 
his son, who is. his express image, succeeds to 
xny regard for him. I desire that you will re- 
member me to him most sincerely. 

Though the time you mark out for my coming 
to some determination, caimot be far off (for that 
venal-speaker^ has, I suppose, before now, closed 
his harangue, and something J suppose, has beea 
done in tlie convention of the senators, for I can* 
not call it a senate), yet still you hold me hx 
suspense ; though I am the less so, as I am per- 
fectly convinced that you are fixed in your opin- 
ion how I ought to proceed. What else can be 
the meaning of your teflHng me, that Flavius i^ 
to go for Sicily at the head t>f a legion, and that 

he 

This is a verse taken fh>]n Homer^ wlio puts it ip the mouth 
of Hector when he saw that his death by Achilles was inevita* 
hie. The translation is Mr. Pope's. 

^ Several characters in Rome answer to this expression^ but 
we are not certain who the particular person was^ whom Cic«-^ 
ro meant. 
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he has entered upon bii^ eommBsion ; that many 
wieked. schemes are in readinejfs or in agitation, 
and that more will follow ? For my own part, 
I pay no regard to the la«ir of Solon, our country- 
man^^ which made it death for any person in a 
civil commotion, not to take one party or the 
other ; and unless you differ in opinion from me, 
both 1, artd the young men, will retire from this 
Scene of tumult But I am more inclined to the 
other resolution. However, I will do nothing 
with precipitation, but wait for your advice, 
and (unless you may have written another letter 
before) for the letter which I desired you to sfend 
me by Cephaljo. 

You write me not^ as a thing you have heard, 
biit as a suggestion of your own, that I must be 
drawn to B^ome, if an accommodation should be 
set on foot. For' my part I cannot see what 
room there can be for any such proposal, since 
Ceesar appears to be* entirely determined to strip, 
if he can, Pompey, both of his army, and his 
government, unless the same venal orator can 
persuade him to be quiet, while the mediators 
are passing and repassing. I see nothing now to 
hope for, pr that can be done. It is a political 
question of moment, whether a good patriot 
ought to deliberate with a tyrant, even when 

virtuous 



^ Alluding to h» own fondnegs and tiiat of his friend for 
Athens. 
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virtuous measures are the subject of deliberatiotb 
Should I therefore, chance to be invited (which, 
indeed, is very improbable, after his .disgust at 
the freedom with which I spoke my mind re- 
specting an accommodation) ; but, X say, should 
it so happen, write me in what manner you think 
I should behave ; for this will be one of the most 
critical periods in my whole life. I am extremely 
glad, that you are pleased with what you hear 
from Trebatius.who is a worthy man, and a good 
patriot^ and your repeated exclamation of most 
excellent ! gives me a satisfaction, that is unsual 
to me in my present situation^ I am extremely 
impatient for your letter, which, I suppose, by 
this time you have sent off. 

Your * friend Sextus and you, have preserved 
the same dignity of behaviour which you recom- 
mended to me. Your cousin Celer is not so wise 
as he is witty. What my daughter told you con- 
concerning the young men, is true. Your remark 
concerning Marcus Antonius is not in reality so 
sad as is reported. The agony I am now in, is 
like that of death. I must either possess freedom 
amongst rebels,' or join the patriots at the risk 
of my life. I mus^ either follow the latter in 

tiieir 



^ This probably was the beginning of another letter, and 
which is often the case with those letters, it has probably slipt 
into this through accident, or carelessness. 
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their madness, or oppose the former in their 
treasons. Either measure ii^ attended with dan* 
ger, but what I am about, is neither safe nor 
shameful. 

I am not of opinion, that the person who sent 
his son to Bruhdusium with proposals of peace, 
will be employed as a deputy*. I have heard no 
mention of him, and I think so much the better. 
As to peace, my sentiments are the same with 
yours, that their pacific overtures have no since- 
rity, but that their preparations for war are in 
good earnest Should I therefore happen to be 
deputed, I shall have the less reason to write, or 
even to consider about my behaviour ^ 



EPISTLE 

^ Monsieur Mongault lias translated this in a different sense 
dnd upon a reading from Graevius^ which I do not find to be 
^arranted> not indeed has either Graevius or he admitted it into 
their text. Meanwhile^ I have retained the common readings 
because I think it makes as good^ if not better, sense as that 
adopted by the French translator. Hie person alluded to here, 
^eems to have beep either the elder Balbus, or the elder Sulpi- 
cius, most probably the latter. 

* The reason of this is, because he knew that Caesar's party 
were not in earnest, as he mentions immediately before, and 
not because (as Monsieur Mongault is' fond of supposing) no 
body spoke of our author for a mediator. For both Caesar and 
Balbus, and many others, had mentioned him as the most pro- 
per person to be employed. I likewise think Monsieur Mon* 
gault is a little mistaken in the l^ter^ as well as in the former, 
part of this paragraph ; bttt it is of no great importance. 
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EPISTLE il. 

A WAS to go to Mintutne, when I rcceivjfid ydu? 
letter from Cephalioy the 5th of April, audi after 
staying there the next day, I intended to leave it 
without delay. I have,, however, remained in 
my brother's house at Arce, it being a more pri' 
vate place, till I can hear something more cer*« 
tain, and in the meanwhile, all may be done, that 
can be done without me. The chattering of th6 
swallows notifies the approach of summer I am 
in a fever till I am gone, but how, or where, id 
still a question- — Upon this I shall deliberate^ 
and will be determined by those who are quali^ 
fied to advise. — Meanwhile do you, my friend^ 
continue, as hitherto, to assist me as far as you 
can with you advice. My situation is so inextri- 
cable, that I must leave all to chance. My 
endeavours are hopeless; and it would be next 
to a miracle, should they be successful. 

I am against that visit from Diotiysius, with 
which I am threatened in my daughter s leiten 
It would be very improper at this time, and 
I should be sorry that a fellow, who hates nte 
so much, should entertain himself with my mis- 
fortunes, especially as they are so gi'eat at pre- 
sent But I think you have little reason to resent 
iny quarrel with him, 

EPISTI.* 
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EPISTLE ill 

JL HAVE nothing to write, though I' am desirous 
of writing to you. There are some things, how- 
ever, that I am curious to know. — Is Ceesar 
gone? — In what state has he left Rome? — ^Whom 
has he left to command in Italy ? — Who are the 
officers, to whom he has assigned particular go- 
vernments) and the administration of public 
affairs ?— Has he sent, and was he sanctioned by 
the senate in sending, any deptities to Pompey 
and the consuls to treat of peace ?— These are the 
points I delsire to know of you, arid, for that pur- 
pose, I trouble you with this letter. It will 
therefore l^e kind, and obliging in you, to inform 
me of these matters, and of whatever else may 
concern me to know. I will wait at Arce for^ 
your answer. This is the second letter I have 
written you oh the 7th of April; and yesterday I 
wrote you one longer with my own hand. I am 
told you have been seen in the pontifical palace*; 
I cannot blame you. For if it is a fault to ap- 
pear in public, I have been guilty of it myself. 
I am impatient (yet I know not for what rea- 
son) 

^ Orig. Regid, This was a place in which the greatest men 
ID Rome used to assemble in public^ for the sake of company 
and conversation, as we do at courts or other public places. 

Vol. II. U 
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»on) for a letter from you. I beg, however, yoH 
will write to me, even though you have nothing 
to write ; only let me be assured of this from 
your own hand. Caesar, in his letters, for* 
gives me for not coniing to Rome, and tells me 
that he is very far from being disgusted with my 
refusal. I am not at all sorry at what he writes 
me, that TuUus and Servius complain to him, 
that he has not shown to them the same indul- 
gence which he has to me. How ridiculous these 
men are to send their sons to an army, ivhich 
besieges Pompey, and yet scruple to assist in a 
senate, that is called by Caesar. Meanwhile^ I 
have sent you the copy of Caesar's letter. 



EPISTLE IV. . 

J. RECEIVED several letters from you the same 
day, all of them most accurately penned, bit I 
never shall be tired of reading that which ap- 
proaches the ^ije of a volume. The pains you 
took in writing it, I assure you, were not lost, if 
you meant thereby to oblige me in the most sen- 
sible manner. I therefore, earnestly desire you 
to repeat your favours as often as you can, and 
while you can, that is, as long as you kno\y hovr 
to direct to me. 

It is now time, if possible, for me to finish, or 

if 
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\i 1 cannot finish, to moderate, which is no more, 
than I can do, these my daily lamentations over 
the state of the public. I bid adieu to all re- 
flections upon the dignity, the honours, add the 
exalted station of life I have forfeited. I am 
now only to reflect by what mean^ I rose to them, 
how I discharged them, and in what estimation 
I lived with the public. In short, it is a consi- 
deration with me in my present calamities, what 
difference there is between me and the men, fo^ 
whose sakes I have lost my all. I mean the men, 
who thought they could not have a suffiGient 
range for ambition, without driving me from my 
country* But you see what has been the catas- 
trophe of their coalition and iniquitous associa- 
tion. Caesar, who was one of the parties, in the 
glow of resentment and treason, is so far from 
relenting, that He is every day, making new ac- 
cessions of power. After driving Pompey from 
Italy, he now endeavours to pursue his person 
in one country, and to strip him of his govern- 
ment in another. He is so far from declining, 
that, in some measure, he arrogates to himself 
the appellation of tyrant, which, in fact, he 
mterits* Pompey, the other party, who could see 
me crawling at his feet without raising me, who 
said, that he could do riothing against the will 
of Caesar, this man, I say, after escaping from 
the power and the sword of his father-in-law, 
makes preparations, by sea and land, to carry on 

Us a war. 
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a war, not indeed, unjust in itself; but not saftc-> 
tified by the love of country, not justified by ne- 
cessity, yet still, a war, which, if he be conquered, 
' would prove fatal ; and even shpuld he conquer, 
it would be pernicious to his country. 

Yet, glorious as were the previous actions of 
these mighty generals, I cannot give them the 
preference to mine; nor can I think them 
greater in all their enjoyment of the pomp of 
fortune, than I was, when I encountered her 
storms. For what enjoyment can a man have 
of himself, who either abandons or oppresses his 
country ? And if I am right, as you say I am, 
in what I have written in |My philosophical trea- 
tises, that the only source of happiness is virtue, 
and that nothing can be wretched but what is 
» dishonest ; both these great men must surely be 
wretched to the last degree, who never thought 
of the interest and honour of their country, but 
sacrificed them to their love of public power, 
and private emolument. What peace, what 
comfort therefore, do I feel within myself ! Con- 
scious as I am, that, while it was in my power, 
I served my country with success ; that at least 
I ever judged of her affairs, as if I had the spirit 
of divination, and that, fourteen years ago, I 
foresaw the very tempest in which she is now 
overwhelmed. 

I will go then, attended with a good con- 
science, as my companion. My heftrt, indeed, is 

heavy, 
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heavy, but not so much on my own and my bro- 
ther's account, for both of us are in the decline 
of life, as on account of our children, whom I 
sometimes look upon as pledges dt^posited in our 
hands, and to whom we ought presently to en- 
trust the guardianship of our country. One of 
them, at least, is endued with filial piety^ and 
therefore he does not give me so much pain\ 
— But as to the other— surely nothing in life ever 
gave me such sorrow and concern, — he has been 
so far spoiled by his father's and my indulgence, 
that I dare not mention what he dares to do ; 
besides, I am impatient for ypur letters; for you 
informed me, that you would write me more at 
large, when you had sqen him. I never showed 
him any indulgence but what was tempered with 
much severity, and have even checked him, not 
in single or trifling errors, but in great and nunje- 
rous offences. Biithis father's indulgence oqght 
rather to have endeared him to him, than to 
be so monstrously abused by him. 

We 

^ Orig. Quorum quidem altera non tarn (quia rnajore pietate 
esi) me mirahiliter excruciat, I have here supplied a paren- 
thesis, which the sense evidently demands, rather than intro- 
duce a sense not to he warranted. Monsieur Mongault trans- 
lates this passage, JJun m'afflige ivfiniment, moinsparce qu'il est 
jnonsjils quae pas quejelui vois un Ion naturel. It is impossible 
this excellent translator could have mistaken the passage as he 
has done, had he attended to the signification of the particle 
quidem, the mistaking which, I have so often observed, h^s led 
all translators into gross blunders. 
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We were so much concerned at the letters h^ 
wrote to Caesar, that we even concealed thein 
from you, but I perceive that he has rendered 
his father's lifp miserable. I dare not express to 
yoU) the affection which he pretended, when he 
set out upon his journey. All I know is, that, 
after he had been with Hirtius, he was sent for 
by Caesar ; that he informed him of my being, 
at heart, an utter enemy to all his schemes, and 
that I intended to leave Italy. Thusi much I 
write, though with a trembling hand^ But our 
indulgence could never have brought him to that; 
it must be owing to his own perverse natqre. It 
was this, and not their father's conduct, that cor- 
rupted Curio, and the son of Hortensius. The 
concern which my brother feels, renders him 
ashamed to shew his face ; nor is he so anxioua 
about his own life, as about mine. He, my 
Atticus, is the object to whom you are to admi-^ 
nister comfort, if you can. All the comfort that 
suggests itself to me is, the possibility that our 
information may be either false or exaggerated. 
But,. supposing ijt to be true, what can be done, 
situated as I am, and ready to take my flight? 
For did our government still subsist, I should 
be at no loss how to proceed in the. proper terms 
either of severity or mildness. Either resent- 
ment,' grief, or fear, may have given my pen a 
severer edge in this niatter, than is consistent with 
either your or my affection towards the young 

man. 
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man. But if the allegations are true, you wilt: 
pardon me : if they are false, you will gratifyi 
in undeceiving me. But, however the mattdr 
may turn out, you are to impute nothing either 
to the uncle or the father. 

Having written thus far, I received a messagd 
from Curio, that he was about to pay me a visit,' 
he having arrived at Cumse last night, being the 
13th of this month. If his conversation with me 
should disclose any thing that you ought to know.. 
1 will subjoin it in the sequel of this letter. 

Curio has gone past my house, and sent me 
notice, that he would; very soon, wait upon me; 
He hastened to Puteoli ; there he harangued the 
people : when this harangue was over, he cail^ 
to me and staid with me a long while. How 
Sihameful was his conduct !^ — You know the man. 
— ^He was as frank as ever. — In the first place, 
he asserted as a fact, tlmt all who had been ba- 
nished by the Pompeian law, would be recalled, 
with the view of employing them in Sicily. He 
made no doubt of Caesar's becoming master of 
bothSpains; that after that,, he would lead hii^ 
army, in person, against Pompey, wherever he 
may be, and that Pompey's destruction alone 
could put a period to the war ; that what passed 
nearer Rome Was of little consequence, and that 
Caesar was so much provoked at the opposition 
1}Q met with from the tribune Metellus, that he 

intended 
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intended once to have killed him\ which, if he 
had done, it would have occasioned the slaughter. 
of many others ; tl^at many advised him to adopt 
cruel nieasures; that he was, neither by principle, 
nor by nature, averse to shed blood, but because 
he thought clemency would strengthen his in- 
terest with the people ; and that, if he once lost 
their confidence, he would manifest his thirst for 
blood, and that he was alarmed, when he under-r 
stood that the populace took o£fence at what he 
had done in regard to the public treasure^ 
Curio added, that it was for this reason he had 
not ventured to effect the firm resolution which 
he had formed of convening the people, and 
that when he left it, he was greatly confused an4 
disconcerted. 

I next came to question Curip what prospect 
he had,— where were the forms, where the sub- 
i&tance of our constitution ? He frankly told me, 
that all his thoughts of that kind were at an end. 
He was c|/raid of Pompey's fleet, and he said, if it 
should act that he must abandon Sicily. What, 
said I, is the meaning of those* six lictors who at- 
tend you ? If you received them from the senate, 

why 

^ This was for opposing Caesar's seizin? th^ public treasure 
at Rome. 

* ike reserved them from Caesar, as being pro-praetor ; none 
but Qonsuls and proconsuls were attended witib twelve, and 
none had them encircled with laurel^ but those who had gained 
a victory. 
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i|f hy do they wear laurel ? And, if from Caesar^ 
why are they so few ? I was content to have 
them, replies he, from a clandestine ^ resolution 
of the senate for he had no other means to get 
them. But, continues he, Caesar hates the 
senate niore than ever, and told me, I will be 
the source of public honours. I still urged him, 
why have you no more than six lictors ? I might 
have had twelve, replied he, but I declined it 

How desirous said I to him, was I to request 
of Caesar, the favour, I hear, he has granted to 
Philip*. But I feared I should not prevail with 
him, because he did not prevail with me. He 
would have granted it, answered Curio, with 
pleasure, and you may consider yourself as hav- 
ing already gained it; for I will write him in any 
terms you please, that you and I have settled 
that matter between ourselves- What signifies 
it to him where you are, if you are not in the 
senate-house ? You could have given him no 
manner of disgust by leaving Italy. Upon this 
I told Curio, that I wanted to retire and live in 
solitude, and the more so> because I was at- 
tended by lictors. He approved of the resolu- 
tion. Well then, said I, I must go to Greece 
through your province, because the coasts of the 

Adriatic 



* SeeVol. I. J).293, 294. 

* Though he was nearlj related by marriage to Caesar^ yet 
lie gave him leave to remain neutral. 
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Adriatic are guarded by sgldiers. Nothing, 
said he, in the world pan give me greater plear 
sure ; and here he profusely complimented me. 
'Thus far therefore I have succeecjed, that I shall 
be able to embark, not only openly, but with 
safety. 

He has deferred, till another time, all conver- 
sation about other matters; and if any thing worth 
writing should occur, then I will communicate 
it to you. There are some things, however, I 
bavfe forgotten to mention; such as, whether 
Csesar expects an interregnum. Whether — but 
what am I talking about ? — Curio t©ld me, Caesar 
had offered the consulship to him, but that he 
refused it for the next year. There are other 
things besides, that I must learn' of him. In 
short, he swore,, (but oaths cost him nothing) 
that Csesar is extremely well pleased with me. 
I appeal, said he, to what he wrote to DolabeUa, 
Well, wKat was that ? said I. Curio then as- 
sured me, that when Dolabella was desirous I 
should come to Rome, Caesar, in ansWer, re- 
turned him many thanks, and told him, that be 
was not only satisfied, but pleased at my not 
coming. What can I say more? I begin to be 
more at ease, and my concern at my family's 
treachery, and my nephew's conversation with 
Hirtius, is now abated. How desirous I am, 
tliat the young man were worthy of his family, 
and how very unwilling I am to suspect him. — 

But 
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But still, where was the occasion for his meeting 
Hirtius? There must be something, though I 
hope not much, in the report.^ — And yet, I anj 
surprised that he is not returned, — It cannot be 
long ere we know the whole truth. 

You are to pay the money due to me from the 
Opii, to my wife ; for there is now no security 
to be bad at Rome for money. Do you, how- 
ever, assist m^ by your advice, whether I shall 
travel to Rh'egium by land, or embark directly 
here. As it will be some time before I depart, 
I shall have new matter to write to you as soon 
|is I see Curio. I beg you will continue your 
inquiries concerning Tyro, that I may know what 
he is p.bout. 



EPISTLE V. 



XF I mistake not, I wrote you very fully before 
' concerning my future plaa As to the day of my 
departure, all I can say for certain is, that it will 
not be before the change of the moon. Curio's 
conversation with me the day after I last wTOte 
);o you, was pretty much in the same strain as 
before, only he was more frank in owning, that 
he could not foresee the end of the present dis- 
orders. What you mention concerning the ma- 
nagement 
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nagement of my nephew, is hardly^ practicable; I 
will, however, do all in my power; and I wish 
you would do the same. But, I shall deal with 
him with all the strictness which you propose to 
do. I have written directly to Vestorius concern- 
ing my daughter, who was very importunate to 
me on that head. 

Vectenus was more reasonable in his conversa- 
tion with you than in bis letters to me, but I am 
extremely surprised at the inaccuracy of his ac- 
count. For, after Philotimus told me, that that 
messuage might be bought of Canuleius for fifty 
thousand serteces, and even cheaper, if I should 
apply to Vectenus, I accordingly wrote to desire 
Vectenus to abate the price, if he could, which 
he promised to do. He lately wrote to me, that 
he had purchased it for thirty thousand serteces, 
and desired me to let him know the per-* 
son to whom I had a mind it should be cOn-^ 
veyed, and that the 13th of November was the 
day of payment. I answered him too angrily, 
though my language was tempered with fece- 
tiousness. But now, that he acts as a man of 
honour, I have nothing to accuse him of, and I 
have written to let him know, that you have in- 
formed me of the whol^ affair. I desire you to 
r . • . give 



^ The original here is a Greek proverb. A^Ko^tav fjn xtrttfj, 
You ask Arcadia of me, you solicit of me a difficult task.'-^E, 
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give me every information about your journey, 
how, and when, it is to be, April the 17th. 



EPISTLE VI. 

JN OTHIN& but the weather detains me in this 
place. I will act an open part, whatever revo- 
lution may take place in Spain. Do not you, 
however, divulge a syllable. I hive, in my for- 
mer letters, opened to you all my schemes ; 
which is the reason why this letter is so short; 
besides my being hurried in getting ready for 
my departure. As to the younger Quintus, / 
have given him a severe lecture. ^ You know the 
passage to which I allude. The advices you 
give me afterwards, are both wise and friendly. 
But every thing will be practicable with me, if I 
can be sufficiently guarded in respect to him. 
This is a difficult point. — He is a strange 
medley ; he has nothing about him that is inge- 
nuous, nothing that is sincere. I wish you had 
undertaken the management of him, for his 
father is too indulgent to him, and slackens the 
severity of my discipline. I could manage the 
jouth, were it not for the father : this you might 
do ; but I cannot blame you for not attempting 

it 

^ This expression is from Terence. 
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it — it is a great task. We are authentically iri* 
formed, that Pompey goes through Illyria to 
Gaul. I must now see how, or which way I ant 
to escape. 



EPISTLE VIL 

JboR my part^ I approve of your going by 
Apulia and Sipontum, and of all the caution you 
use, for I think your situation is different from 
mine. Not but we are under the same ties to 
our country, but our country is now out of the 
question. The dispute is, who shall be our 
sovereign ? In this dispute, the most mode- 
rate, the most virtuous, and the most upright 
con^mander, whose success hereafter, is con- 
nected with the very existence of the Roman 
people, has been worsted. But should this man 
be sovereign, he will use his power with the inso- 
lence and cruelty of Sylla. In such a dispute, 
therefore, you ought to declare yourself openly 
for neither, but consult your own interest. But 
my case is far different; for I am so tied 
down by obligations to Pompey, that I cannot 
be ungrateful ; but yet, I think, I need not to 
attend him in the field, but retire to Malta, or 
some other little town. You will tell me, that 
is doing no service to the man, to whom I am 

unwilling 
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unwilling to appear ungrateful. But give me 
leave to say, that it is more than Pompey him- 
self, perhaps, would have required. . But time 
will prove this. Let me at any rate be gone, 
nor need I hurry before the fine season comes 
on, since Dolabella commands the Adriatic sela, 
and Curio the streights of Sicily. 

I entertained some hopes that Servius Sul- 
picii^s would give me some explanation, I there- 
fore -sent him a lettfer by my freedman Philo* 
timus. If he will behave as a man, I cannot 
wish for a better companion ; but whatever may 
be his conduct, I will still act like myself. 
Curio staid some time with me ; he thought, 
that Caesar was dejected by the disapprobation of 
the populace, and felt little hope of Sicily, if 
Pompey should sail' there with his fleet. I re* 
ceived the younger Quintus with great affec- 
tion; I see, that his whole motive was his love 
of money, and the hope of obtaiqing a sum 
from CfiBsar- Even that is very bad, but I am 
in hopes there is no foundation foV the crime of 
which we suspected him. But his conduct, 
viewed in this favourable light, is unpardonable. 
Now, as to his present offence, I suppose, you 
will not impute it to our indulgence, but to his 
n^Ltural disposition, which we endeavour b/ 
every mean§ to correct. You may settle to your 
own mind the business of the Opii Velienses. 

1 shall 
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I shall look upon your house at Epirus, as upoil 
my own ; but I believe, I shall not go near tiiat 
quarter* 



fePlSTLE Vlit. 



JL HERE is now an end of corresponding upon 
subjects which may be dangerous, as our letters 
may be intercepted ; and this is no more than 
the thing itself manifested ; that you hinted, and 
I foresaw. But as my daughter often writes to 
entreat me to wait the event of what is doing 
in Spain ; as she always tells me, that you are of 
the same opinion, and as I understand so much 
from your own letters, I think, it is very proper 
for me to acquaint you with ray sentiments oi) 
that head- 

I should deem that measure extremely ad-, 
yisable, if I could agree with you in thinking, 
that my conduct ought to be regulated by the 
event of the war in Spain. One or the other of 
these events must happen; that Caesar (as I wish 
he may) will be beaten out of Spain; or the war 
will be protracted ; or if Caesar, as he bids fiiir 
to do, will reduce that country. Should Caesar 
be beaten, I leavcyou to judge, what a welcome,, 
what an agreeable guest, I must be to Pompey; 
for in this case, I believe Curio himself would 

forsake 
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forsake him if the war be protracted I dee neither 
an object, nor an end of my waiting. The event 
will be that I must submit^ if we be beaten in 
Spain. My opinion is directly the reverse ; for, 
I think) I ought to leave Caesar when he is vie* 
toriouSy rather than if he is vanquished, while he 
is sure, rather than while he is doubtful, of suc- 
cess. Should he be victorious, I foresee a gen- 
eral massacre, the plunder ' of private property, 
the return of exiles, a general bankruptcy, the 
advancement of the most profligate to the highest 
places of government, and a tyranny insupport- 
able, not only to Roman citizens, but to Eastern 
slaves. * 

Could I behold such indignities in silence ! 
could I hold up my head, and deliver my vote 
on the same side with" Gabinius, or that he should 
have the precedence ! Could I see your client 
Claelius, the Plaguleius of Caius Atticus, and 
such fellows, mingling on the same bench with 
me ! But why do I name my enemies only^ I 
Cou\d not see even thie friends I have defended 
in the senate-house without indignation, nor con- 
verse with them without dishonour. But what, 
if there is reason to apprehend, that I shall not 
be at liberty even to enter the senate-house ? 
For Caesar's friends write me, that he is by no 
means satisfied with my reasons for not being 
there at the last meeting. Shall I then force my- 
self upon him, when I cannot do it but with 

Vol. IL X >ianger, 
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danger, after having rejected his friendships 
when I might have had it with advantage ? 

In the next place, you are to consider, that 
the affairs of Spain will not be decisive of the 
whole war, unless you imagine, that if Pompey 
should be beaten there, he will lay down his 
arms. Now he proceeds wholly upon the plari of 
Themistocles ; for he thinks, that whoever are 
masters of the sea, must be consequently masters 
of the'world. He therefore, never made it a prin- 
cipal point to defend the two Spains in person, 
but he made it an object from the very beginning, 
to have a strong fleet at sea. When the time 
comes, therefore, he will set sail for Italy with a 
mighty naval armament. And then, what a figure 
shall I make by being thus neutral; for then I 
must declare myself on one side or other. 
Should I declare myself* against the naval force, 
this would not only involve me in misery, but 
reflect, the greatest dishonour on my character. 

What my friend, you. will ask, wasit for this that 
you did not join Pompey ?. No, I will not follow 
the fortunes of Pompey, and our other leaders. 
For, I find, I am either way in danger ; from 
the one party^ by not doing my duty, and from 
the other by doing it ; and so distracted are pub- 
lic affairs, that I can steer no course but what is 
full of perils. Let me therefore at once resolve 

not 

^ All this passage is irretrievable in the original, and transla-^ 
ted only upon conjecture. 
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not to pursue, with danger, the measure that I 
might avoid with safety. 

' Then, say you, why did yop not sail with Pom* 
pey ? 1 tell you, it was out of my power to do 
it, and 1 refer you to the days and dates of our 
letters. At the same time, I will frankly con- 
fess what 1 might easily have concealed ; I was 
perhaps in the wrong, in laying too great a stress 
upon a certain circumstance in which I was de- 
ceived. I flattered myself with the hopes of an 
accommodation, which, if it had taken place, 
would occasion me, however unwilling, the en- 
mity of Cjesar, even when in friendship with Pom- 
pey. This evil I had previously experienced, 
when they acted in harmony, with each other. 

It was the dread of this that occasioned my in- 
decision. But if I instantly determine, I shall re- 
medy the whole ; if I delay, every thing is at stake. 

And yet, my friend, I own I am swayed by 
maxims of high authority, which I gather not from 
the collection, that Appius has made for the us^ 
of our Augural college, but from Plato in his trea- 
tise upon tyrants ; for I can, by no means see 
how Caesar can stand much longer without fal- 
ling, even though he should receive no opposition 
from us. When he had the advantage of success 
and novelty to recommend him to a needy, des- 
perate populace, he incurred their bitter displea- 
sure in six or seven days. Add to this, that, 
in two favourite measures, he was forced to throw 
oflF the mask j for he laid aside his gentleness, in 
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his behaviour to Metellus, and lie confessed his 
poverty when he plundered the treasury. Con- 
sider, besides, the character of his associates or 
servants in power, for not one of those, to whom 
he must entrust the management of provinces 
abroad, atid of the government at hom^ was 
able, for two months, to manage his own pri-^ 
vate concerns. 

Your own sagacity will supply other reflections^ 
which I cannot here collect together. Take a 
cool survey, however, of what I have laid before 
you, and you must conclude that Csesar's reign 
can scarcely last for six months. But should I 
be deceived, I will bear with my disappoint- 
ments, as many other illustrious Republicans have 
done before me, unless you should suppose that, 
like another Sardanapalus, I should choose to 
die upon my couch, rather than go into a glorious 
exile, like Themistocles, who according to Thu- 
cydides, could form the most accurate judgment 
of present, and the most probable conjecture of 
future events. And yet had this great man beeu 
mistaken, he might have avoided the misfortunes 
he afterwards encountered. Yet he was mista- 
ken, though, according to the same historian, he 
could discern, beyond other men, the right and 
wrong in conduct, while yet veiled in their ef- 
fects. Notwithstanding his superior discernment,, 
he could not find out means to escape the envy 
of the Lacedaemonians, and hisowncoimtrymen^ 

at 
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fer to get rid of his engagements with' Artaxerxes. 
Never had that night been fatal to Africanus* 
though the wisest of men, or the victories of Syl- 
la so bitter to the artful Marius, if neither of them 
had ever been mistaken in his measures. 

Meanwhile, I remain firm in my belief of the 
oracular maxim above-mentioned. Never will 
it deceive me, never can it happen btherwise : 
Ciesar must fall, either by his enemies or of him- 
self; for he is, to himselt^ the greatest of all ene- 
mies ; I am in hopes to live to see that dsly. But 
it is now time for me to think upon an immortal 
rather than a perishable life. For, should my 
days be abridged, it makes but little difference 
with me, whether I see this tyranny already es- 
tablished, or foresee its establishment in a time 
yet long to come. As these are my sentimentd^ 
my chief concern should be not to obey those men, 
against whom the senate has armed-me, by en- 
trusting to me, the commonwealth in a season of 
extreme danger *. 

You are now possessed of all the particulars 
which give me concern ; and such is your affec- 
tion for me, that, had I not requested it, you 
would have interested yourself in them. Indeed 

' I know 

^ He was privately strangled upon his couch^ in the 9ight time, 
but the murderer was never found out. 

^ Because he had not entered Rome after his return fron Cae- 
licia> and was supposed to be one of those commanders in chief 
to whom that commission was addressed. 
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I know of nothing farther I have to write you ; I 
wait only for a fair wind to sail. And yet I can- 
not help saying, that I never had more reason to 
write, than when I am to tell you, as I do now, 
that, of all your expressions of friendship to me, 
none gives me greater pleasure, than that most 
endearing kindness and concern you have taken 
with regard to my daughter. It gives her, as 
well as me, the most sensible pleasure, and let me 
tell you, that her firmness of mind is worthy of 
admiration. With what fortitude does she bear 
the misfortunes of the public, and with what in- 
difference the little asperities in her domestic con- 
cerns. But, above all, what spirit does she shew, 
at this time, when I am obliged to leave her. 
Notwithstanding our mutual attachment and 
sympathy, yet still her main concern is, that I 
should act, and that mankind should speak of 
me with honour,— But not too much of this^ lest 
I should begin to melt 

While I am here, I beg that you will write me 
what you hear from Spain, or concerning other 
matters, and I perhaps, may send you some news 
before my departure, especially as my daughter 
believes that you have not left Italy on this occa- 
sion. I must try to obtain from Antony the 
same favour I obtained from Curio, and get 
liberty to retire to Malta, upon my promising to 
take no part in this war. I wish I can find him 

a3 
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U'S condescending, and as obliging to me, as Curio 
was. It is reported, that he was to arrive at 
Mycenum the 2d of May, but he sent me before- 
hand, a letter, which is far from giving me plea- 
sure, and of which the foUowdng is a copy. 



AtUonimis, Tribune of the People, Propratei', to Cicero, 
, Commander ia Chief, mkheth Prosperity. 

If my affection for jrou were not even ^greater 
than you imagine, I should not have been so 
alarmed at a rumour which prevails respecting 
you, especially as I think it to be false. But, 
because I love you beyond measure, I am forced 
to own, that I think report is of great conse- 
quence, even though it be unfounded.' I cannot 
believe that you are about to go beyond sea, as 
you have such a value for Dolabella, and for 
TuUia, your excellent daughter, and as you are 
held in such high estimation by us all, that, your 
dignity and honour, are, I solemnly aver, almost 
dearer to us, than they are to yourself. And yet, 
I did not think myself at liberty, as a friend, to 
disregard the talk, even of worthless men, be- 
cause I thought my conduct towards you ought 
to be the more delicate, on account of our for- 
mer differences, which arose rather from jealousy 
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in me, than from any demerit in you. I there* 
fore beg you will believe, that, excepting my 
friend Cessar, there is no man whom I hold more 
dear than yourself; and you may be convinced, 
at the same time, that Csesar has a particular 
regard and friendship for Marcus Cicero. 

Therefore, my dear Cicero, I beg that you will 
enter into no engagements, and that you will 
disregard th^ friendship of a man who first did 
you an injury, that he might afterwards put you 
under obligations to him ; and on the other hand, 
that you will not fly from the man, who, 8uppo-« 
sing him (which is impossible) not to love you, 
desires you to remain in safety, and in full pos- 
session of your honours. I have sent my very 
good friend Calphurnius, as my special messeu'- 
ger, to let you know how very great my concern 
is about your life and dignity. 

The same day Philotimus brought me a letter 
from Caesar, in the following words : 



Cesar, Commander in Chief, to Cicero, Commander in 
Chief, wisheth Prosperity. 

X HOUGH I am convinced you will do nothing 
that is rash, nothing that is imprudent, yet so 
much am I impressed with public report, that I 
thought proper to write to you, to beg of you, 

by 
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by our mutual affection, that you will make no 
advances in a cause that is now tottering, after 
declining to make any, even while it stood firm. 
My successes, and the defeats of my adversary 
have been so very great, that you will both sen- 
sibly violate my friendship, and hurt your own 
interest, if you do not follow fortune. It will not 
be thought that you embrace their cause (for 
that is the same as when you declined to assist 
in their counsels) but that I have done something 
which you have condemned ; which is the most 
severe thing that can happen to me from you; 
and I conjure you, by that friendship which you 
owe to me not to do it. In the last place, what 
is more suitable to the character of a worthy, 
peaceable man, and a good citizen, than to take 
no concern in civil dissentiops ? This is a con- 
duct which some approved of, but could not 
follow because of danger. After you have 
seriously reflected on the tenor of my actions, 
^nd the evidences of my friendship, you will find 
no course more safe, or honourable for you to 
pursue, than to decline having any hand in this 
dispute. Dated the l6th of April on the road. 



EPISTLE IX. 

X HE arrival of Philotimus, whose repeated false- 
hoods in behalf of Pompey, prove his want of 

prudence 
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prudence and regard for truth, has overwhelmed 
me and all my friends. As to myself, I am pe- 
trified. We were, all of us, persuaded, that 
Caesar had slackened his progress, but now he 
is said to have given it .wings. We heard that 
Petreius had joined Afcanius, but that news is 
now far from being confirmed. In short, we 
are here of opinion, that Pompey, at the head of 
a great army, has passed through lUyria to 
Germany, and this news is said to be founded on 
indisputable authority. I am therefore of opi- 
nion, that I ought to retire to Malta till matters 
come to a crisis in Spain ; and I can find it, from 
Caesar's letters, to be pretty much his sense that 
I should do so, for he tells me, that I can do no- 
thing more honourable, or safe, than to decline 
having any hand in the dispute. Where, say 
you, is all the spirit you showed in your last 
letters? I possess it still undiminished. But I 
wish to heaven that my difficulties reached no 
farther than exposing my own life. I am some- 
times melted by the tears of my family, who 
entreat me to wait for news from Spain. I have 
a letter from Marcus Caelius containing the same 
request ; it is written in a most pathetic strain, 
conjuring me, not rashly, to betray to misery, 
my fortunes, my only child, and all my friends ; 
our boys could not help crying bitterly when 
they read this letter. My son is, indeed, the 
most resolute, and, for that reason, he gives m6 

with 
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M^ith the greater concern, for his chief care is, 
that I may act with honor. To Malta therefore, 
let me go, and from thence — ^where you please. 
JDo you, however, even at this time, continue to 
write me, especially if you hear anything con- 
cerning Afranius. If I shall have any conversa- 
tion with Antony, I will write to you what has 
passed, but I will take your advice, not hastily to 
believe him. It would be both difficult and dan- 
gerous for me to conceal myself in Italy. I wait 
for Servius, till the 7th, at the request of his 
wife and the yoynger Servius. I am glad that 
your ague is abated. I have likewise sent you 
the copy of my letter from Caelius. 



Ccdiusto Cicero J Health. 

JDecoming quite distressed by your letters, 
which discover that you think of nothing, but what 
is very dismal, without fully explaining what it 
is, (though I cannot say that you have not given 
me a hint as to the nature of what troubles you) 
I immediately wrote you this letter. 

My dear jCicero, I beg and conjure you, by 
your fortunes and by your children, to form no 
resolution inconsistent with your welfare and 
dignity. I assure you by all that, is solemn, that 
what I have foretold you was no groundless inti- 
mation, 
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ination, but the result of undoubted intelligence 
upon my having an interview with Caesar, and 
learning what his sentiments would be, should 
he be successful. If you imagine that Caesar 
iFill hereafter follow the same maxims of con- 
duct, by releasing his enemies and offering terms 
of peace, you are mistaken. He now meditates, 
he now speaks, nothing but what is terrible and 
vindictive. He has left the senate in a passion, 
and it is certain, he is stung with the opposition 
he has met with; nor, indeed, will there be 
hereafter any means left of appeasing him. If 
therefore, you love yourself, if you love your 
only son, your family> if your hopes of what is 
to come are dear to your mind, if we, if your 
excellent son-in-law have any influence with you, 
you will not desire to ruin our fortunes, or to 
force us, upon the cruel alternative of hating 
and forsaking the party upon whose success our 
own safety depends, or of impiously harbouring 
a thought prejudicial to your welfare. You arc 
likewise to reflect, that you have already, by your 
hesitation, incurred all you can incur of Pom- 
pey's displeasure; and to declare yourself against 
Caesar, now that his success is certain, after re- 
fusing to oppose him when it was doubtful ; to 
follow a party that is routed, after declining it 
when it made a stand, is the height of madness. 
Take care my friend, lest, while you are afraid 

of 
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of not appearing patriotic, you mistake the na« 
ture of true patriotism. 

But if I cannot bring you wholly over to my sen- 
timents, let me prevail with you, at least, to wait 
the result of what passes in Spain ; which, I fore- 
tel to you, will fall into our hands as soon as 
Caesar appears there ; and what hopes the other 
party can have, if they lose Spain, I am no more 
able to discover, than I am your object in join- 
ing those who are defeated. Caesar had heard 
what you declined communicating to me, and 
our first compliments were scarcely over, when 
he informed me of all he had heard. I pretended 
to be ignorant, yet I begged of him to write to 
you in such a manner, as might induce you to 
remain in Italy. He carries me with him into 
Spain, which is the only reason why, before I 
came to Rome, I did not hasten to you where- 
ever you might be, and in person labour with the 
greatest earnestness for your continuing in Italy. 

Think, my dearest friend, again and again, be- 
fore you utterly ruin yourself and your family, 
nor deliberately plunge into a ruin, from whence 
you can see no means to escape. If you are im- 
pressed by what the nobility, on the one side, may 
say ; if you are unable to bear the insolence and 
arrogance of certain persons on the other side, my 
opinion is, that you should choose some town 
that is not affected by this war, and reside there 
till the present dispute is over, which will soon 

tak* 
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take place. Should you do this, I shall thinrk 
you have acted wisely, and at the same tinae, you 
will give no offence to Caesar. 



EPISTLE X. 

JUow blind was I not to foresee what has now 
happened ! I send you Antony's letter. I fre- 
quently assured you by letter that I was not 
opposing the views of Caesar j that I would have 
joined Pompey, if it were not for the regard 
which I feel for my son-in-law, and for the 
friendship of Caesar; that, nevertheless, I had 
some thoughts, though not a fixed resolution: 
of leaving Italy, because I hated to be parading 
about with my lictors. Now you will see what a 
surly answer he returns me. 

" Your conduct is by no means candid and 
explicit. For that man who desires to be neu- 
tral, remains in his country ; the man who goes 
abroad, seems to have formed some judgment of 
the one party or the other. But I am not any 
longer at liberty to judge whether it is right or 
wrong for you to leave Italy. My charge from 
Caesar is to suffer no man to leave it on 
any account. There is, thereforej no, merit 

and 
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and no importance in my approving of your 
resolution, since I must act up to the letter 
of my orders. My opinion is, that you should 
send to Csesar, and ask that favour of him ; I 
have no doubt of your obtaining it, especially as 
you promised to have a regard for my friendship/' 
This is the -whole of his laconic * epistle \ I 
must, by all means, elude this man \ He was to 
arrive here in the evening of the 3d instant, and 
therefore, perhaps, he will come to my house to- 
morrow. I will endeavour to mislead him*. I 

will 



^ Or Laconic Mandate, both because it was short, and be- 
cause the Lacedaemonians had a peculiar way of conveying their 
orders to their generals. 

^ Orig, fmvraXmXaxMvtKw. The Lacedaemonian Scy tale which 
appears to be the parent of bur Schedule is accurately described 
by A. Grellius, lib. xvii. 9. and also by Plutarch, whose account, 
as being shorter, I will here copy. " The Lacedaemonians 
commanded Lysander home by their Scytale, the nature and 
use of which was this : When the magistrates gave their com- 
mission to any admiral or general, they took two round pieces 
of wood« both exactly equal in breadth and thickness: one 
they kept themselves, the other they delivered to their officer, 
so that when they had any thing of moment which they would 
secretly convey to him, they cut a long narrow scroll of parch- 
ment; and rolling it about their own staff, one fold close upon 
another, they wrote their business on it. When they had writ- 
ten what they had to say, they took off the parchnjent, and 
«ent it to the general — ^he applied it to his own staff. — ^E. 

* Orig. Omnino excipiam hominem, 

4 Orig. The original here is very perplexed, and nothing cer- 
tain can be made out of it. 
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will tell him, that I am far from being in any 
hurry, and try to persuade him that I vill write 
to Caesar. I will then withdraw privately with 
$t very small retinue, and I make no doubt of 
getting off, and eluding their most vigilant 
searches* I wish I knew where to find Curio. — 
With the assistance of fortune I shall succeed. 
My anguish is very great, but I hope my conduct 
will be worthy of myself. 

I am greatly concerned at your complaint*, I 
beg you will take some remedy for it in the 
infancy of the disease. I am pleased with 
what you write me concerning those of Mar- 
seilles \ Continue, I pray you, to inform me of 
whatever you learn. I could wish to go to 
Sicily, if I could do it in the public manner J had 
concerted with Curio. Here I wait for Servius 
Sulpicius, at the request of his wife and son, and 
I think it will be necessary for us all. 

As to Antony, he carries about with him the 
actress Cytheris* in one open carriage, and his 
wife in another; he has likewise seven close . 
carriages, in which are conveyed his female, or 
perhaps, his male favourites. You see what a 
melancholy death we are likely to meet j nor, I 

think, 

^ The complaint \raa,ds the origjaat implies, ^u^w^tO' a dil^ 
£culty of ufine, in ocmseqtience of the dtone or the gravel.-^'*^ 

* They had their gates shut against Caesar. 

^ She wasafbmpus courtezan, and the same whom Vir^gil 
mentions under the name of Lycoris. 
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• 

think, tali there be a doubt of Caesar's makii^ a 
general maa3acrfc upon, his return, whether he 
returns victorious or vanquishied. For my own 
part, if I cannot find a ship, I will escape in a 
bark from tliese assasins of their country ; but I 
will write you farther after seeing Antony. 

I cannot help loving my nephew ; but I can 
plaiifily see that I am not beloved by him. Never 
^did I see any creature so perverse in his dispo- 
sitions, so regardless of his relations, and so 
unaccountable in his notions. The torrent of^ 
my affliction is intolerable, fiut I take care of 
him, and shall do so, as you require me ; his 
genius is wonderful, and pains must be taken 
to form his morals. 



EPISTLE Xf. 

jyir last letter for you being sealed, I did not 
choose, to send it by the bearer I proposed, be- 
cause he was a stranger ; I therefore did not 
deliver it that day. Meanwhile, Philotimus ar- 
rived and brought me a letter from you. As to 
my brother's character which you mention in thai; 
better, I know him to be. somewhat irresolute^ 
jbut he has nothing about him that is insincere^ 
nothing that is deceitful, nothing that is incapa- 
ble of being directed to the best purposes, and 
Vol. IL Y nothing 
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nothing that you may tt6t set^' to right with one 
fair word. Itt short, though he is wevy often in 
•a passion with his friends, yet he loves them all 
dearly, and 'me, he loves beyond himself. As 
to his writing to yon of your nephew, in a diffe- 
rent strain from what he wrote to your sister of 
her son, T tliink there is nothing:in that What 
you write me concerning the young man's jour- 
ney, and your sister,' is the more vexatious, be- 
*cau8e thejunctbre is such, that it is not in my 
power, as it w^ould otherwise be, to remove the 
inconveniences you mention. But' you see how 
wretched is our situation, and how desperate are 
our affairs* 

As to the money matter between you and my 
brother (who often speaks of it to me) he does 
not want the inclination, but tlie means, ' to pay 
you. But if, now that I am flying, Q. Axius does 
not pay me the thirteen thousand serteces, which 
I lent his son when he was going to be marrieii, 
and excuses himself on account of the times ; if 
Lepta, if others do the same, I own I cannot help 
t'emg surprised at your pressing my brother 
so hard, for the paltry sum of twenty thousand 
serteces. For, take my Word for it, he is as much 
strai^tened ^s he appears to be, and yet he has 
•given orders for thiat payment to be made to 
you. Do you asfcribe' his delay to the love of 
money, and his unwillingness to part with it? 

■ ' - :''-'• -' No 
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No man is less so, But enough: concerning my 
brother. ..'-,. /i? . 

As to his son, the father, no cjlpubt, indulged 
him always too much; but then indulgence does 
not instil the principles of fal^ehoqd, avarice,, 
and hatred of reTatioiis ; :q( haughtiness, arrq- 
gance, and intrg^ctability. But , he likewise pos- 
sesses the bad qualities wliich arise from indul- 
gence;, but these are; to be forgiven: for some 
allowances should be made, for hi3 be^iig so young 
a ma^n. As to his other bad qualities, I love him 
so well, that they giye/m,e niore , disquiet than 
my own present calamities. They . do not arise 
from my indulgence. — By no means.— They are 
rooted in his nature, and yet, were I at liberty, 
I could eradicate them. .But so unfortunate are 
the times, that I must bear with every thing-. 
As to my own boy, I manage him with great ease; 
for nothing can be more tractable than he is. 
It was from compassion to him, that my conduct 
has been hitherto so unactive, and the more de- 
sirous he was that I should exert myself, I was 
the more afraid, lest my resolution might be 
cruelty to him. 

Antony came to this place last evening. Per- " 
haps he will pay me a visit^ and perhaps not, be- 
cause he signified his mind to me. in writing. 
But you shall know without delay what happens. 
At present I keep niyself very retired, but what 
shall I do with the boys? Shoirtd I put them on 

Y 2 board 
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board a small bark, what anxiety must I feel 
on their voyage ; for I remember what pangs I 
felt, even in the summer time, when they sailed 
in a fiat-bottomed Rhodian boat^ Then what 
must be now my concern should^ they be at sea 
in the severe season? I am surroundqd with 
miseries. Trebatius was with me. He is a kind 
friend, and a' good patriot; what dreadful ac- 
counts, good heavens, did he give me^ Even 
Balbus aspires to a seat in the senate. But I 
will give Trebatius himself a letter for you to- 
morrow. You tell me, Vectenus is my friend, I 
therefore believe him to be so ; though I joked 
a little too severely with him upon his writing to 
mte in a peremptory manner concerning his 
money. If he took that otherwise than I mfeant 
it, I beg you will soften him. In the address of 
my letter to him, I call him^ no other than a 
monied man, and in return he addressed me 
only as proconsul. But as he is a man of sense, 
and has an affection for me, I cherish the same 
for him. Farewel. 



EPISTLE XII. 

W HAT Will become of me ? Is there a wretch^ 

is there .a man, on earth, I will not i^y more dis- 

♦ .tressed, 

^ Kpfo^Krai in an open boat. 
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tressed, but more disgraced than I am ? Antony 
says, that Caesar gave him a particular charge 
concerning me, and this he told to Trebatius, for 
as yet he has not seen me« What shaU I do I) 
For nothing prospers with me, and my best con- 
certed schemes are frustrated. For, ;in gaining 
Curio, I thought I had succeeded ip every thing. 
He had written in my favour to Hortensius ; the 
commanding officer at Rhegium was, entirely in, 
my interest, but little did I think that Antony 
had the least notion of my designing, to escape 
by sea. Whither now shall I turn me ? I am 
hemmed in on every side. — But no more tears — • 
Let me embark, unfavourable as the season is ; 
let me privately creep into some transport vessel, 
for I must, by all means, take care not to afford 
any pretence for saying, that my^ voyage is stop*- 
ped from a concerted plan of my own. I4 must 
sail for Sicily, and after reaching it, I shall de- 
termine what farther views to pursue, provided 
that matters succeed in Spain. At the same time, 
I wish that what we heard from Sicily may be 
true, though I cannot say it is as yet very pro- 
bable. It is said, that the Sicilians, in crowds, 
resorted to Cato, and entreated him to make a 
stand, and promised they would give him all the 
assistance in their power; that roused by their 
patriotism, he began to raise men. I do not 
believe this news, for the authority on which it 
rests is very doubful. I am, however, entirely 

convinced, 
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conviriced, thstt^that province is tenable. But we 
must hear tiews from Spain. 

Caius M arcelliis is in' this neighbourhood, in 
the same pi*edicatnent with myself, unless indeed, 
he greatly "dissembles. V have' not, however, 
seen him,' 'but I have heard* of him from one of 
his niostititiO[ia.te friends. I beg you will write 
rhe, if you have any news; and as soon as I come 
to any fix^d' •resolution, I will instantly write to 
yon. 1 will exercise a stricter discipline than 
ever over the^ younger Quintas. I beg you will 
destroy the litters' in which I have mentioned 
him to you in too harsh a manner, and Iwill do 
the same by yours, for fear any thing should 
transpire.' I wait for Sfervius, 'but I expect no 
firmness ffdm him. You shall know what passes 
between us, whatever it may be. 

It iS' but just, that I should acknowledge my- 
self in an error. 'But did I mistake only in one 
itistance? Or'i'ather, have not' all my measures, 
h6wever deliberately planned, proved unsuc- 
cfessful. fiiit let me forget my pftst misfortunes, 
atid ehdeaVbtir 'only to prc^etlt future miscar- 
riages. You deiire me -to weighs eill the conse- 
quences of ihy hight 'W*hat consequences? — 
All' that can happerl are so plain,' that should I 
afvoid them, I niust here remain in disgrace and 
distress; and should I despisfe them, lam in dan- 
ger of fklling into the hands of ruffians. But 
consider in what misery! ani;" Sometimes I am 

tempted 
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meof frohi^Cjesartii party; that I m^ appear to 
be hatgd by the tyrant Bklt, if tbeiwayirhkh I 
wished to escape by^ihad been opeA befoti? me,- 
I mightitlkn ha^^^dbne^^smnewlmt; which, ac- 
cording to your wish and desire/ might 'have jus- 
ti£ed.in^ dilatorinessv' . ^t I am, watched' with 
surprising strictness/' aind I ^^ suspect even Curio> 
hinttelf r^ , I must/ tiaferbfirej proceed* eitlier by: 
force or euriuing; ifi -by ? force, I may encbunt^^ 
a storm.inrmy pasisage^;: if by cunning, I may be 
overreached by them ; and in case I do not suc- 
ceed what a stigma would it fix on my repu- 
tation. Honour impels me to Pompey, nor must 
I decline the most hazardous enterprises. 

I often revolve with' myself the example of 
Caelius Caldus. Could I act any way like him, • 
I would lay aside my re^6lution of flying, I hope 
thajt Spaiii is still fir&a in our interest The beha- 
viour of those of Marseilles is not only of great 
advantage to our cause, but a proof to. me, that 
things go well in Spain ; because if they did hot, 
and if the Marseillians knew so much, they 
would not venture to act as they have ^done ; for 
they lie negtr Spain,' and havfe good intelligence* I 
agree with you, that what happened in the theatre 
was a sure proof of the people's hatred of Caesar. 
I perceive, that the legions, which he raised in 
Italy, are very ill disposed to himl But he has 
aot a greater foe than he is to himself. You 

rightly 
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rightly fear hi3 abandoaiog himself to Ul ex** 
cesses, which he certaiply will do, if he ^tma 
desperate. This is the reason why I ou^t to 
attempt something in the spirit of Caelins, hut X 
hope with better success. But you shall instantly, 
know the step which I shall first take. 

I will discipline the younger Quintus, and 
. decline no trouble in reforming him ; for he hasi 
good dispositions, and if he had not; yet ttey 
might be acquired by cultivation, unless indeect 
you maintain that virtue is not an acquired, h«| 
ao instinctive principle. 



EPISTLE XIII, 

X ouE letter was most agreeable to my daugb'-^ 
ter, and indeed, to myself; every thing you write 
affords me pleasure; continue therefore, to write 
whatever can give us hope. Yqu have no reason 
to dread the lions* of Antony, Surely no man 
ever affords more merriment I will give you a 
sketch of his conduct as a statesman. He had 
issued letters for the Decurions^ of the corpora- 
rations 

^ It appears from this passage^ that Plioy and Platarch were 
mistaken in saying, that Antony did not drive his chariot with 
lions before the battle of Fharsalia. ' 

^ There is a great variety of readings 3 here I have followed 
that of Minutius^ as making the better sense. 
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tQ attend him, and accordingly the four magis- 
trates trent to his villa early in die morning. Bul^ 
in the first place^ Antony slept till it was nine 
o'clock, and afterwards, when he was told that 
the Neapolitans aqd Cumeans (for Csesar is most 
incensed at them) were attending him, he or* 
dered them to return next day, because he was 
about to bathe, and to take physic. This 
past yesterday. Now, to-day he intends to go 
over to the island 'Anaria/ He is very positive, 
that aU exiles will be recalled. But I will leave 
that subject, for somewhat that concerns my« 
«el£ 

I received a letter from Axius. Thanks con- 
cerning Tyro. Vectenus has acted like my friend. 
Vestorius, I have paid. Servius is said to have 
lain at MinturnsB the 6th of May: to-day he was 
to be at the house of Caius Marcellus, in Liter- 
num^ Early to-morrow morning be- will visit 
me, and furnish me with fresh matter for a letter, 
and now I have written you all I have to say'. 

One thing I am surprised at, that I have not 
received so much as one messenger from Antony, 

especially 

^ This lay upoa the coast of Campania. Its modern name is 
Xschia. 

' This lay on the sea side^ between Cum» and Minturnae. 

* The conbiseness of this paragraph is very remarkable^ 
though very natural to a man in Cicero's condition, who hur- 
ries over the mention of private afiairs^ because of his attention 
to those of the public. 
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especially as he has hefen so complaisant to meJii-^^ 
therto. Perhaps he is unwilling to deny to my face, 
that he has received some more severb orders with 
regard to me. But I neither would haye asked 
his favours, nor would I have trusted them, if he 
granted any. I must thipk of somewhat I be- 
seech you to let me know, if you hear any thing 
from Spain; for n,ow is the, time for receiving in- 
telligence frpm tl^t quarter, and the expectation 
of every body h^re is so, great,, that if good news 
should come, they think every thing would, be 
over with Caesar. Fqr my part, I think; that by 
our keeping Spain, the war will neither, be 
finished in our favour, nor will our losing it ren- 
der our affairs desperate. I believe somewhat 
has happened to keep back Silius, Ocellai, and 
some others. I perceive, that you likewise, are 
detained by Curtius, though, if I mistake not, 
you have a passport. 



EPISTLE XIV. 

W HAT a miserable life this is! The evil we 
fear is less tormenting than is the long continu- 
ance of that fear. Servius, as I wrote you be- 
fore, after coming to Literna the 7th of May, 
paid me a visit the next day. That I may not 
keep you in. suspense, we have not agreed upon 

the 
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execution of any one measure. Never did I see 
a man in such a dreadful consternation. And 
yet indeed, all his fears are well grounded. — ^That 
Pompey was incensed at him — that Caesar was 
not his friend — that the consequences of victory 
to either of them would be terrible — that the one 
was cruel, the other audacious; but above all, 
that both of them must be in want of money, and 
that it was impossible for them to be supplied, 
but by the plunder of private property. During 
all this conversation, he wept so much, that I was 
suprised the long continuance of his sorrows did 
not exhaust his tears. As to myself, the de- 
fluxion of my eyes, which hinders me to write to 
you with my own hand, is not occasioned by weep- 
ing ; but it is very often troublesome, because I 
cannot sleep. Therefore, collect every circum- 
stance that can give me comfort, and write it to 
me, not in the way of speculation and argument, 
for I have those comforts at home; but, I know 
not how it happens, the disease is too strong for 
the remedy. Let your information to nie, there- 
fore, be concerning Spain and Marseilles ; and 
indeed, Servius gives me great hopes from thence, 
and likewise tells me, that there is good founda- 
tion for the report concerning the two legions. 
You are to entertain me, therefore, with these 
and similar occurrences, and indeed, a few days 
must bring us some information. 

But 
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But I now return to Servius. * We put the 
conversation entirely off till the next day; but 
he shewed himself very loath to leave Italy, and 
expressed himself more inclinable to wait peace^ 
ably at home for the event, whatever it may be. 
He reflected bitterly upon his son for serving at 
Brundusium against Pompey. He remained de- 
termined in one resolution, which was, to go 
himself into banishment, if the exiles should be 
recalled. My answer to all this was, that he 
might be sure they would, and that other mea- 
sures equally pernicious, and of which I gave him 
many instances, were executing every day. All 
this served only to increase his apprehensions, 
and not to raise his ^irits, so that I thinli, I 
ought rather to keep, my purpose from him, than 
advise him to follow the same resolution. I 
therefore, place no reliance in him. 1 have been 
still thinking of imitating the conduct of Caelius^ 
ever since you mentioned him. 



EPISTLE XV, 

W HEN Servius was at my house on the 10th 
instant, Cephalio arrived with your letter, which 
gave me great hopes of seeing better days from 

what 

^' Notwithstanding all that our author mentions here of this 
nobleman^ he actually went over to Pompey^ and aft«r the bat- 
tle 
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what you tell me concerning the eight cohorts, 
for even those who are quartered in this neigh- 
bourhood, are said to be deserting Caesar. Funi- 
sulanus, that same day, brought me another 
letter from you, confirming the same news. I 
gave him full satisfaction as to his own ' affair, 
and you have the merit of making me his friend. 
He has not yet paid what he owes me, which is 
a considerable sum, neither is he. reckoned rich. 
He promises indeed, to pay me at this time, and 
only waits for another person's paying him. If 
he shall be with you, iind deposit the morfey in 
your hands, you may give it to the letter-carriers 
for my use. Eros, the freedman of Philotimus, 
will tell you how much the sum is. But let us 
proceed to matters of more importance. 

The time approaches for following, as you ad- 
vise, the example of Coelius. I am therefore upon 
the rack, whether I ought to wait for a fair wind. 
A standard ought to be erected, and then people 
will flock to it. I am entirely of your opinion 
as to declaring myself openly, and therefore that 
I ought to be gone. But, in the meanwhile, I 
expect a letter from you. I act not in concert 
with Servius : all his plans are attended with 
dangers And difficulties. He is the only man I 
have known to be more timorous than Caius 

Marcellus, 



tie of Phari5aHa« be made his peace with Caesar^ who gave hioi 
the coDamand of Greece.. . ' 
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Marcellus, who repents of his having been consul^ 
and who, to his dishonour, is said to have insti- 
gated Antony to prevent my departure, to keep 
himself, I suppose, in countenance for my re- 
maining in Italy. As to Antony, he went on the 
10th to Capua. He sent me word, that he was 
ashamed to visit me, because he believed I wa3 
angry with him. I will therefore, .be gone, and 
in the manner you propose, unless I am pre- 
vented with the hopes of acting in a more impor- 
tant character \ Sut that can scarcely happen 
so soon. AUienus, the praetor, however, thinks^ 
that if I do not, one of his colleagues may ; I wish 
the thing were done, it matters not by whom. 

I approve of what you tell me concerning your 
sister, and I spare no pains upon the younger 
Quintus, of whom I hope for the best. As to 
my brother Quintus, you must know he is distres- 
sed about the money he owes you, but he has 
not as yet been able to obtain any maney. from L.. 
Egnatius. That was a modest proposal of Axius 
concerning the twelve thousand eerteces, for he 
has several times written me, desiring me to an- 
swer all the demands of Gallius for money. But 
if he had not written to me, I could not have 
done otherwise. And indeed, I often ,promised 
to do this. But he was« for my doing it instantly. 

Are 



^Meaning his imitating Coe^lrus, by declariDg himself the 
head of a party against Caesar in Italy. 



if 
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Are theije- th^ people who are to help me in my 
difficulties ? But may lieaven reward them as 
they deserve ; I will however, let you know more 
another time. I am glad that you and Pilia have 
got rid of your ague; I intend to make an excur- 
sion to Pompeianum, while my ship is taking in 
victuals and other necessaries. Pray return my 
thanks to Vectenus for his zeal to serve me. If 
you can get a bearer, isend me a letter before I 
depart. 



EPISTLE XVI. 

A HAD delivered a letter for you upon a variety 
of subjects, when, early in the morning, Diony- 
sius paid me a visit. I would not only have 
been civil to him, but would have pardoned him 
bU that is past, had he come to me in the same 
disposition, which you intimated in your letter 
to me at Arpinum. I mean that he would come 
and do all that I should desire him. Now, what 
I desired, or rather, what 1 wished for, was, that 
he would give me his company. His refusing 
that so flatly as he did at Formise, was the reason 
why I sent you so many bitter letters against him. 
Last time I saw him, (after using a very few 
words) the whole of what he said came to this, 
that I must pardon him, because the situation of 

his 
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his affairs did not suffer him to ajttend mo. I ivas 
greatly mornfied^ but I said very little to him in 
answer. The conclusion I have formed^ is, that 
he looks with contempt upon my fallen fortunes. 
What shall I say more ? You will be perhaps, 
surprised that I am afflicted upon his account at 
a time when I am overwhelmed with such, a weight, 
and such a variety of distress. Wllen I wish 
that he may be your constant friend, I am wish- 
ing that you may be always happy ; for while yOu 
are so, Dionysius will be your friend. 

1 am in hopes to execute my design without 
danger. For I will dissemble deeply, and observe 
narrowly, so far as I can, provided I can have 
such an opportunity to sail as I wish for. As to 
every thing else, it shall be taken care of as far as 
human foresight can avail, I beg that you wili 
write while I am here, not only what you 
know and hear, but what you foresee will happea 
Curio writes me that Cato, who might have 
kept his ground in Sicily with great ease (and had 
he kept it, he would have been joined by all our 
patriots) has left Syracuse on the 24th of April 
I wish the news to be true that Cotta maintains 
his ground in Sardinia. If he should, how scan*- 
dalQus will Cato's behaviour appear. 

I went to Pompeianum on the 12th, as a blind 
to my departure, and to my having even any 
thoughts of it, and that the necessary pi^epara- 
rations for my voyage might be^ made while I 

was 
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was there. . Warn I came to my villa, Api^cation 
waatitode to me, that the centurions of the three 
cohorts, which were atPotiopeianum, wanted to see 
me next day, and (for our friend Ninnkfe told me) 
that they intended to surrender both themselyed 
and the town, into my hands^ But, betwixt you 
and me, I left my villa next morning before day« 
break, that they might have no means of seeing 
me. For what would three cohorts have avail« 
ed ? Supposing them to have been more, how 
would they have subsisted, or even been kept on 
foot? I even reflected on the fate of Cttliua 
which you mentioned in the letter I received 
from you, the day on which I arrived at Cuipa^, 
and 1 thought, at the same time, that his offer 
might be made with a view to *betray me. I 
therefore cleared myself of all grounds of sus« 
picion\ 

But before I returned, I^ortensius wa9 Com$ 
to my house, out of his road, to pay his compU'*^ 

ments 

^ It is incoDceiyable^ after this behaviotir in our author^ £ha( 
any body should be found so unreasonably partial to {xis me« 
mory, as to endeavour to defend him pn the head of scSf-consis^ 
tency and resolution. Welmye leenhiin in former letten, agaiii 
and again,, proposing tast glory to himself, £pm imitating tho 
^ondu^t of this Cielius, and he said, in his last letter but one, 
that were a standard erected in Italy against Caesar, great num^ 
bers would flock to it. But when a much faker opportu* 
nity than he could expect, presents, we 8e« how shamefuQy 1)# 
abandons it. 

Vol* IL Z 
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ments to my wife. He spofcd of me in very ho- 
nourable terms. I think however, I shall see 
him in person, for he has sent a servant to inform 
me, that he will pay me a visit This however, 
is a more genteel behaviour than that of Antony, 
my brother augur, whose mistress, the actress, 
is carried about in a sedan amongst his lictors. 
As you have got rid of your ague, and with your 
ague all your uneasiness, I expect yoii will 
pay me a visit in Greece, now that you are quite 
recovered; and in the meantime, that -yoii will 
send me letters. 



EPISTI^E XVIt 

JtloRttNSius paid me a visit on the 14th, after 
my last letter was written ; I wish that he had 
acted on other occasions as he does at this time. 
How strong were his assurances that he would 
serve me, and 1 design to take him at his word. 
Serapio afterwards came with your. letter, and 
before I opened itj I told him what was trqe, that 
you Jiad written to tiie concerning him. After 
reading your letter, I entertained him greatly to 
his satisfaction, and indeed I approve of the 
man, fox he appears to me to be both learned 

and 
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,.«^ virtuous S I have *ven softie thdught of using 
l^is ship, and to eagage him as a fellow-passenger. 
The disorder in u^y^ eyesr recurs very often, and 
/though it is ppt; extensively painful, yet^itpre- 
;ypnt3 ma from writing with my own hand. I aw 
extremely glad that you are quite recovered from 
your old complaint, and that you hayeno fresh 
symptoms of it I wish I had Ocella here, for 
the measures I propose, appear* to be pretty prac- 
ticable. We are retarded by the Equinoctial winds, 
which, at present, are very boisterous*. When 
the mild season returns, my wish is, that Horteti- 
sius may remain in his favourable disposition 
with regard to me; for as to his behaviour 
hitherto, nothing could be more like that of a 
gentleman. * • 

As to the passport, you appear ainazed, as if I 
had accused you of some gross crime. Yod tell 
me, that you cannot conceive how such a thing 
coulil come into my mind. With regard to my- 
self, as you had witten me that you intended to 
go abroad, and as you had taken out a passport 

for 

^ Probably he meant that he should succeed Dionysius as 
tutor to his son and nephew. 

* Because of the intercalations which we have already men- 
tioned, and the same disagreement between the seasons and 
the months^ in which they ought to have fallen^ continued till 
it was removed by Caesar. The vernal Equinox ought to have 
fallen about the 20th of March^ and yet (his letter is dated the 
jethofMay. 

Z2 
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for your retinue, I thought you might have takeli 
out one for yourself, having heard that no body 
could leave Italy without a passport^ You have 
now the ground of my opinion ; and yet I wish 
to know what you intend to do, and above all 
things, write me if there is any thing new. Dated 
the I6th of May- 



EPISTLE XVIIL 

JSuLy daughter was brought to bed in her seventh 
months on the 19th of May, of a boy, and I have 
the pleasure to inform ypu, that she is in the wj^y 
of recovery, but the t:hild is very weakly. The 
dead calms that have happened, have detained 
and hindered me more than the guards, who 
watch me, have done. All the promises Horten- 
sius made me, lare come to nothing. I therefore, 
look on him as a very unprincipled man. His 
freedman, Salvias, has biassed him. Therefore 
what I write you afterwards, shall not inform you 
oif what I intend to do, but what I have done; 
for I seem to be surrounded by the Corycaeans \ 

I beg 

1 Atticu* conld not have taken a passport from Caesar's. 
party, and in his own name, without tacitly recognizing their 
light to give one. 

* These people, so called from Cory^cunij a promontory of 

Pamphylia, were remarkable for piying into the secret movie- 

' - ments 
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I beg you, however, to continue to write to 
me what news you hear from Spain, or from aDy 
other quarter, without expecting a letter from 
me before I arrive at my wished-for harbour, 
unless I shall write to you when I am on my 
voyage. But even that shall be with great cau- 
tion. For hitherto all is heavy and dark. My 
first movements have been wrong, and v^so must 
the rest be of course. I am now bound for For- 
miae, and perhaps the furia of ambition S will 
follow me thither likewise. But from what 
passed between you and Balbus, I have laid 
aside all thoughts of retiring to Malta. Are you 
still in doubt that Caesar looks upon me as one of 
his enemies? I have written to Balbus that 
your letter informed me of his kindness, and of 
the suspicion I am under. I have thanked him 
for the former ; do you clear me with him as to 
the latter. Did you ever know a man so wretched 
as I am ? I will add no more, lest I should give 
you pain likewise ; I am myself tormented, that 
the time is come when I can do nothing that is 
either brave or prudent. 



CICERO'S 



meats of their nelghbonrs. Hence the name became a proverb 
expressive of those^ who distinguished themselves by their assi* 
duitj, in learning and divulging the affairs of others*— •£• 
^ Orig. Furia, Meaning Caesar's party. 
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CICERO'S EPISTLES 

' * TO ' ; . ,; * 

ATtlCUS. 



BOOK XI. 



EPISTLE I. 

JL RECEIVED* your sealed parcel* from Ante- 
ros, but it gave me no kind of information as to 
my domestic affairs, which renders me the more 
sensible as the person who managed them is not at 

. Rome, 

' ^ Almost nine months passed between the date of the last 
letter of the last book^ and that of the first letter of this book. 
Our author embarked about the niiddle bf Jane for Pdmpeii, 
and the first four letters of this book are dated firom Macedo- 
nia^ and the second must have been written about the begin- 
ning of February. 

* Orig, Ohsignaium Ithellum, This principally was a deed 
by which Cicero was appointed heir to an estate, and trans- 
mitted to him for his signature.— E. ' ' ' ' 
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Rome, nor do I know where he is. Therefore 
all my hopes of keeping my credit, and retriev* 
ing my private affairs, must rest on your kind« 
ness, which I have so much reason to be con- 
vinced of. Sbould you continue to afford me 
that, at this critical reason, which is so full of 
misery and distress, I can bear with the greater 
courage all those dangers which are in com- 
mon to me with others. I therefore implore and 
beseech the continuance of your friendship. I 
have in Asiatic coin two million two hundred 
thousand serteces^ By getting that money ex- 
changed for the coin current in our country, you 
may easily support my credit. If I had not 
confided in a man^ whom you long ago mistrust* 
4id, that my credit was unquestionable when I 
eft Italy, I should have taken some more time, 
. fmd not have left my affairs in such disorder ; 
and the reason, why I have been so long in 
writing to you is^ because, I have but lately 
learnt the confusion they are in. I conjure you 
in the most earnest manner, to take upon your- 
self the whole weight of maintaining my credit 
So, that if the party to which I am joined should 
be successful, I may be restored with them to 
all my honours, and may have an opportunity 

to 

1 lo Cistopboro in Asta. Vide vol. i. page 113^ for an ex* 
pknation of the word Ctetophorus. This Money was part of 
the^annBirs due to our author as govemojE of SiUcia. 

^ TfaJs was Fbilotioxns* 
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to own, that for that enjoyiBent I am obliged to 
your friendship. 



EPISTLE It 

KJs the 4th of February I received your letter, 
and that very day I executed the deed, by which 
I accepted the heirship \ I am now freed from 
one of my many distresses, if, as you write, that 
estate is sufficient to preserve me in credit and 
reputation, though, I perceive, that had it not 
happened, you would have done the same out 
pf your own private purse. As to what you 
write concerning my daughter's portion*, I con- 
jure 

1 Oris, Eoque ipse die ex testamento erevi herediiatem. 
Atticus Dad informed dor author that a certain person had 
made him (Cicero) his heir s and in that case^ the law required 
Azt Cicero should accept of the heirship in a certain time^ 
which was done by a special deedj in the following form $ Cum 
fue JV. kceredem instUutrit, earn kaerediiatem adeo cernoque. 

*When Cicero's daughter was divorced from Crassipes, 
^e latter was at liberty by law, to return her fortune at 
divee payment!, which was to g% to Dolabella her second hus« 
ibfiod* Dolabelld having sided with Caesar, and being so exces- 
sively profuse, that he had spent his whole private estate, our 
author was in great perplexity, whether he should pay ihe re- 
mainder of his daughter's fortune, which \Kas to be returned 
jby Crassipes to Dolabella, or not ; because, in case of a di« 
Vixrce, which wa^ vary probable, between her and Dolabella, 

she 
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jure you, by all that is sacred, to take \he whole 
of that affair upon yourself, and to supply my 
daughter, who is rendered unhappy through my 
misconduct and heedlessness, out of my estate, 
if I have any remp^ning, or out of yours, so 
far as you can do itVithout distressing yourself. 
You write me, that she wants even the neces- 
saries of life, I entreat you Ifet.her do so no 
longer. How, or upon whom, have the rents 
of my estates been employed. No. body ever 
told.me,* that the sixty thousand serteceg were d,^- 
ducted out of her restored fortune. It was what 
I never would have suffered. But tliis is the 
least of the many wrongs I have received, and 
which my grief and my tears prevent my men- 
tioning to you in writing. 

I have taken up one moiety of the money 
%vhich I had in Asia; I thought it would he 
more safe where it is, than with the farmers of 
the revenue. You exhort me to keep up my 
spirits ; I wish you could give me some motive 
to enable me to do so. But if, to crown all my 
other distresses, the news which Chrysippus told . 
me concerning my house (and of which you 
.mentioned nothing) should be true, is there a 

man " 

she must be left destitute. Meanwhile, Terentia, Cicero** 
wife, who was a very bad manager, had laid her hand upon 
some part of the money returned by Crassipes, so that Dola- 
bella had not received the full first payment, which farther 
added to oar author's uneasiness. 
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wan on cartK more wretched than T atii ? I be-' 
geech you to forgive ine, but I can write no* far- 
ther. Ydu surely are now sensible with What a 
weight of afflicition I am pressed. Were it in' 
common to me with others who are embarked 
in the same caiise, my misfortunel Mould' admit of 
some alleviation, and therefore would not affect 
me so much ; but now I have no manner of con- 
solation, except the hopes that, by your means, 
if such a thing is yet practicable, there will be 
nothing peculiarly affecting and distressing in my 
ca^. 

My delay in sending off this bearer was una- 
voidable. I received from your people seventy 
thousand serteces, with the apparel I had occa* 
sion for. I beg that you will write in my name 
{as you are acquainted with air my friends) to 
all you think proper. If they should require 
tlieir letters to be under my hand and seal, you 
may tell them, that I avoid these tokens, because 
I am so narrowly watched. 



EPISTLE HI. 

X ou may know from the person who delivered 
me your letter the state of affairs here. I de- 
tained Kim the longer, because we were every 
day looking for spmething new; nor, indeed, 

have 
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have I any reason for dispatching him off now» 
but to reply to what you wanted to know. With 
regard to the first of JulyS how bard is it in 
these hard times to risk so much money, and in 
the present state of our uncertainty, how can 
the divorce you speak of take place? There- 
fore, I commit this amongst my other concern* 
in a more special manner to your friendship and 
lundnessy and to my daughter's prudence and 
inclination. I might have prevented some part 
of her unhappiness, had I at a certain time 
consulted with you concerning my welfare and 
fortune in person rather than by letters. 

You deny that there is any thing in these im* 
pending calamities peculiar to myself Not to 
mention that this consideration gives a man no 
relief; I have many misfortunes, and those too 
heavy ones, and such as I might very easily 
have avoided, that are peculiar to my case, as 
you must be sensible*. But they will diminish, 
if you continue, as hitherto, to take off some 
part of their weight by your address and ma- 
nagement. 

^ Thi^ probably was. the term for paying part of his daugh- 
ter's fortune to Dolabella, who was in great favour with Cae- 
sar. 

* If any thing were yet wanting to giv^ the reader a despi^ 
cable idea of our author's resolution and firmness^ it would be 
his writing, as he often does to Atticus in this manner, after 
all the high sentiments of patriotism he expresses, and the 
prudent maxims he lays down in the last book. 
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nagetnent I have money in the hands of Egnm^ 
tius. And let it eren rest where it is. For 
things cannot long remain in their presenjt situa- 
tion, before I may know what I shall principally 
bBLte occasion for. Though I myself am in want 
of every thing, the person whom I follow being 
iikdwise straitened, yet I have lent him a large 
feuni) with a view of its fuirning to my honour, 
When public maJtteris shall be crMtled. Do you 
continue, I beg of you, tt> write in my nanie to 
such persons a^ you think proper I should 
Write to thenK My compliments to your fartiily. 
Be careful of your Own health. Above all things, 
I recommend to you what you have promised 
ine, that you take. care and provide in all' re- 
spects, so that nothing may be wanting to. the 
person, on whoi^ account you know t ffeel most 
anxiety. From the camp, Jun6 the 19th. 



EPISTLE IV. 

L RECEIVED a letter from Isidorus, and two of 
a later date, from which I understood that my 
farms were not sold. The favour, therefore, of 
furnishing my daughter with all necessaries de- 
volves upon yoti. It will be very agreeable for 
me, to redeem the estate at Fusinum, provided 
I sh^ll be in a condition to enjOy it You deiure 
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me to write, Bu* I am prevent^ front doing it, 
•i)eipau5i& I,have ho subject worth your notice/, I 
a,b0CAute\y disapfxrove of every thing that is 
doB|6j : ^nd. every thing that happens, here.. I 
:M^iah at a, Certain itime, that I h^.d rather seen 
you tbail corresponded with you by letters/. I 
^taad up for you with Our party, as well ais I am 
at?le,j;I refer thereat toiCeler^; I have nay^elf 
hitherto declined ^l Employments and the rather, 
because I saw none in which X^cpuldact consist- 
ently with my oharis^ter and. situation. 
.You ask me .for news. . You may learn all 
that I know from Isjidqrus ; we shall probably 
have no great difficulty, during the rest of the 
campaign ^ I entreat, that you will be as good 
as your word, in continuing to take care of that 
affair which, you know^ I have chiefly at heart. 
My anxiety so preys upon nie, that I am re^ 
duced to a very low state of health ; ivhen I am 
somewhat recovered, I shall join our general, 
who is very sanguine in his hopes. Our friend 
Brutus acts in this cause with very great spirit. 
Thus far, and no farther, does prudence war- 
rant 

^ Potnpey^ who was an able but an enterprising general^ had 
given Caesar a defeat before Dxrracbium^ which might have 
been decisive in his favour, had he Known how to improve it» 
But unhappily he not only gave Caesar leisure to recover him- 
self, but grew so confident of success, that he afforded Caesar 
many advantages before the battle oi Ph^salia decided t&e 
contest between them. 
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»nt m« to write .to you. Farewel I^have al-* 
ready written to you in the Jetter you received 
from PoUex, entreating you . most carefully to 
consider ho\^ I am to managie this second pay* 
ment. * ' 



EPISTLE V. : 

CONFESS to you, with the deepest sorrow.: 
that I have been governed more by the im^ulse& 
of blind passion than by cool deliberation.. Buj* 
the causes, which forced me upon a condfuct 
thus irrational, are so new, bitter and powerful 
as to compel me to act under their influence. I 
therefore, neither know what to write to you 
concerning my own situation, nor do 1 know 
what favour to ask of you. You are sensible of 
the whole of my situation. I have undei'stood 
by your letters, .(those which you wrote me in 
common with my other friends, and those signed 
by yourself alone), what indeed I must myself 
Have been sensible of, that you were so much ex* 
hausted as to be obliged to provide new means 
to maintain my reputation. You advise me to 
come nearer to Rome, and to travel in the 
night-time through the towns that are upon the 
road. But, I protest, I do not see how that 
can be done. For the stages are neither so con* 

veniently 
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leniently disposed as that I can reach them so 
as to pass a whole day in each, nor in my pre* 
sent situation, is there so much difference, whe* 
tfaer I am seen hy people in a town, Or on the 
road. But I shall, amongst other things, con- 
sider how tbii^^may be most conveniently or* 
dered. 

I am in such disorder both of body and mind, 
that I cannot write you often, and I have only 
answered such of yours as have come to my 
bands. I beg that you will write in my name to 
BiiiluSy and to such other persons as you think 
proper, not forgetting Servilius as you see occa- 
sion. As to my being so long without writing 
you are to understand, it was not owing to my 
want of inclination, but want of matter. With 
regard to Vatinius, whom you mention, neither 
he nor any body else would be wanting to do 
me service, if they could find out how they 
could serve me. My brother Quintus has been 
at Patrae, where he was joined by his- aion from 
Corcyra, and has expressed himself with great 
bitterness against me. I suppose, they have left 
that place with the rest of Caesar's party. 




B^ISTIfc 
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EPISTLE VL 

X AM perfectly sensible how much you are affect-* 
ed by your own, and the public situation, and in a 
more special manner, by my misfortunes and dis- 
tress. Your becoming my companion in sorrow, is 
so far from diminishing that it increases, my grief. 
Your wisdom has directed you to find out the 
topic that can chiefly give me comfort ; for you 
approve of my measures, and you are of opi^ 
nion, that at such a juncture I could not have 
acted more advisedly than 1 have dona You 
even add a circumstance important in itself, but 
less important in my eyes than your approbation^ 
that all who are capable of reflection, approve 
of my conduct. Were I convinced that this is 
fact, it would diminish my sorrow. You bid 
me take it upon your word. Well, I do, though 
I well know how fond you are of soothing my 
affliction. 

Never shall I repent my having quitted the 
field, so great was the cruelty of that party. 
They were so intermingled with barbarians, that 
the intended proscription would not have been 
personal, but general. Thus thqr concluded,^ 
all your estates must have become their plun-r 
der, had they prevailed. I say, your estates^ 

Vol, II. A a because, 
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because, with regard to your person in par- 
ticular, their intentions were most bloody. I 
therefore, never s.ba^U' :repent of my intention, 
though I do of my conduct I ought to have 
chosen my residence in town, till I had been in- 
vited to Italy. I should then have been less 
the subject of talk, I should have been less co- 
vered with confusion, I should have been less 
tortured with remorse. It is inconvenient in all 
fespects, for me to sculk in Brundusium. You 
advise me to draw nearer to Rome, but how can 
I. do it without the Hctors, which were given me 
by the people of Rome, and whom I cannot be 
deprived of without the hazard of my life. Some 
time ago, when t drew. near this town, I ordered 
them to mingle in the croud without their axes; 
for fear of being attacked by Caesar's soldiers. 

I make the proper preparations to return home 
when an opportunity offers. I beg you will now 
apply to Oppius and Antony, that if their party 
will allow me to come nearer to Rome, I may 
consider how to proceed in this matter. I suppose 
they will advise me to that course ; for they have 
given me assurances, that Caesar will make it a 
point, not only to deserve, but increase my dig- 
nity; they advise me to keep up mytrourage, and 
they tell me there is no favour too great for me 
to hope for. Such are their promises, such their 
protestations, and I might have given more credit 
to them if I had remained in Italy. But there is 

no 
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mo looking back. I therefore beg you will attend 
to what is to come; that you will ^oundthe per- 
sons I mentioned, and if you think it needful, and 
they proper, whether it may not be an induce- 
ment for . Caesar to approve of my proceeding, if 
he shall understand that it has been agreeable to 
the advice of his owi> fnends. You may like- 
wise apply to Treboniua and Pansa, and; the other 
friends of Caesar, and let them write to hjpa,. that 
what I have done, has, been in consiequence of 
their advice. ., ; 

My daughter's illness, and her weakness of 
body distresses me. , How greatly obliged am I tp 
you for the great care I understand ypu have 
taken of her ! That Pompey is slain I have no 
doubt : and as his affairs were become so despe- 
rate that foreign princes and nations could not 
hope to protect him, his death isi of course to be 
expected. I cannot help lamenting his fate ; for 
I knew him to be a man of virtue, temperance, 
and prudence. I cannot surely condole with you 
upon the death of Fannius, as having thrown out 
such base insinuation respecting your mansion 
in Italy. With regard to Lucius Lentulus, he 
had promised himself the house of Hortensius, 
the country seat of Caesar, and his house at 
the Baiae. The other party talk pretty much in 
the same strain, only the resentment of our peo- 
ple did not know where to stop, for they reckoned 
all who remained in Italy to be their enemies. 
A as ' But 
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But I could wish, some time or other, to converse 
with you upon these matters, when my mind is 
more at ease. 

I understand that my brother Quintus is gone 
to Asia, to surrender himself to Caesar. I have 
heard nothing concerning his son. But you may 
inquire of Diochares, Caesar's freedman, whom I 
have not seen, and who brought those letters 
from Alexandria. He is said to have seen hini, 
but whether in the road, or in Asia, I know not 
You need not doubt that, situated as I am, I feel 
impatient for a letter from you, which I beg you 
Would dispatch to me ^ the first opportunity. 
Dated November the 28th. 



EPISTLE VII. 

JL OUR letter, in which you have so punctually 
informed me of every thing that you thought con- 
cerned me, gave me great pleasure. I am then, 
to understand that those gentlemen are of opi- 
nion, that I should be attended by the same lie- 
tors, a favour that was granted to Sestius. But, 
if I mistake not, his lictors were not continued 
to him, but were given him by Caesar. For I am 
informed that he disapproves of all the resolu- 
tions of the senate, that passed after the tribunes 
left Rome ; therefore he may, consistently with 
his own maxims, continue to me my lictors. 

But 
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But why shotild I speak of lictors ? Have I 
not received what is next to an order that I 
should leave Italy ? For Antony has sent me a 
copy of Csesar^s letter to him, itnporting that^ as 
Cato and Lucius Metellus had come to Italy, and 
intended to appear in public at Rome, he disap- 
proved of this, and prohibited all from coming to 
Italy, who had not his special leave. All this 
was expressed in violent terms. Antony there* 
fore, sent me a letter, begging me to excuse him, 
because he could Aot help obeying Caesar's 
orders. I then sent Lucius Lamia to him, to 
tell him that Csesar had desired Dolabella to 
write to me forthwitli, to come to Italy, and that 
Dolabelta's letter was my authority for coming. 
Antony, upon this, published an edict of prohi* 
bition, but with an express exception of L»lius 
and myself, which I did not like^ because I might 
have been comprehended in a general article as 
having leave from Ccesar, but without being 
named. 

How heavy are the strokes of my affliction ! In 
vain do you endeavour to weaken their force, and 
yet your very endeavours are so earnest, that 
they abate my sorrow. Repeat your salutary cor- 
respondence as often as possible. Continue, 
above all things, to support me in the hope that 
I have not lost the esteem of worthy men ; and 
yet how can you succeed in this attempt It is 
impracticable. But if any occasion should put 

it 
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it in your power, (as I know none at ptesenl) to 
justify me with such men, that would give me 
comfort indeed. But this justification must arise 
from the events which have happened. It has 
b^n said, for instalnce, that I ought to have left 
Italy at the same time with Poropey. Now his 
death takes off, in some mealsure, the reproach 
of my having been; wanting to my duty in that 
respect But, of all the charges against me, none 
affects me n^ore :than my not going to Africa. 
Now I reasoned in this manner. I did not think 
the cause of our country ought to be left to the 
defence of barbjarous auxiliaries, . and the most 
treacherous of aU people in the world, especially 
as tjl:^y were to act against an army which had 
g^in^d repeated victories. Thisi apology will, 
perhaps, not satisfy the people ; for I hear that a 
great many worthy Romans have gone to Africa, 
and I know that some were there before. Here 
I feel most vulnerable, and here too, I must ap- 
peal to events. It may be said^ that some, pos- 
sibly all, of thos^ patriots would have made their 
peace with Caesar if they could. But if they should 
hold out and prevail, in what a light shall I then 
appear ? But, say you, what will become of them 
should they be conquered ? Why, they fall with 
glory. That, indeed, is the reflection which 
gives me torment 

You have not informed me of the reasons you 
have for thinking that the conduct of Sulpicius 
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has not been mare adviaable than niine. It is 
not indeed, so specious as *hat of Cato, but it is 
void of difficulty and danger. Theiart cotiaide- 
ration is, with regard t& those who are in Achaia, 
yet even they are in a- better situation tiian I am, 
because fi great many of them are- intone, place, 
andy at the same time they'cpme to Italy, they 
i:ome to EU)me directly* 5 Do you continue to 
use all the arguments in ybur power to apologize 
for my misfortunes, aiKl to vindicate my conduct. 
You mjy you cannot givt me a meeting. WeU — 
I know your reasons^ and laqn even sensible thai 
it is my inter^jst you should be at Rome, that you 
may treat with the propefr ^ersong, as you have 
hitherto done upon those matters which relate to 
me ; and there is one thing I recommend to you 
in a more special manner. : I am of opinion there 
are a great many who have informed, or will in- 
form, Cffisar, that I either repent of my conduct, 
or that I disapprove of his. Both those fiicts are 
true, but they are reported by the informers, not 
from any real discoveries they have made, but 
with an intention to injure me. But Balbos and 
Oppius must entirely take upon them the charge 
of removing these impressions from Caesar, and 
confirm, by their frequently writing to him, the 
disposition he has in my favour ; and do you use 
all your endeavours to answer the same end. 

There is another reason why I would not have 
you to leave Rome, because you write me that 

you 
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you are solicited to remain there. What a mise- 
rable situation I am in! What can I write? 
What can I wish for? — ^I must be short~For 
my tears involuntary flow. I leave every thing 
to you. Do every thing for the best Only take 
care to do yourself no injury in a period so 
trying as this. Pardon, me, I beseech you, tears 
«Lnd anguish will not suffer me to continue longer 
upon this subject All I can say is, that there is 
liothing in which you can more oblige me than in 
loving my daughter. You act very kindly in 
writing letters to such people as you think poper; 
I have seen a person who saw the younge Quintus 
at Samos, and his fether at Sycion. It will be 
An easy matter for th^m to make their peace. I 
wish, as they ate to see Caesar before I can see 
him, that they would do me as much service with 
Kim as I am inclinable to do them, were it in my 
power. You entreat me to take in good part, 
any thing that may relate to me in your letters* 
I tell you, I take it in the best part, and I desire 
you will continue to write me every thing as 
openly, and as often as you can, Farewel. 
Pecember the I9th« 
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EPISTLE VIIL 



X 8UPPOS£:*you are not ignorant of my affile* 
lions, but you will be fully instructed in them by 
Lepta and Trebatius. Dearly do I suffer for my 
rash conduct, which you are fond of calling pru« 
dent,-^But I shall not dispute the point with you ; 
and I am not against your entertaining these sen*- 
timents, provided you write to me as. often as 
you can, for, at this time, your letters give me 
some consolation. I have occasion for all your 
interest with those who are my well-wishers, and 
have most influence with Caesar, and especially 
with Balbus and Oppius. Let them write to 
him in the strongest terms in my favour ; for I 
hear that I have enemies about Caesar s person, 
and there are others who would be glad to injure 
me by letters to him. These must be counter- 
acted in such a manner as the magnitude of the 
case requires. Furnius is with Csesar, and is 
one of my bitterest enemies. My brother has 
sent his son to Caesar, not only to beg his par- 
don, but to make him my enemy. He gives out 
that I have done him ill offices with Caesar. In 
this he is confuted by Caesar himself, and by all 
his friends; and wherever he is, he incessantly 
loads me with every kind of reproach. Of all the 
things I ever met with in my life, I could not 

have 
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believed this, and of all my calamities, this is 
the most bitter. I have been told by those who 
heard them, of some very heinous charges, which 
he alleged against me in a public company at 
Sycion. You know his temper, perhaps you 
have experienced it, and now he dischai^es all 
its bitterness on me« But the remembrance of 
these matters both increases my own trouble, 
and occasions uneasiness to you. Let me, there- 
fore, return to the main point; and recommend 
it to you upon this occasion, that Balbus should 
send a special messenger to Caesar. I beg you 
will write to people in my name as you see pro- 
per. Adieu. December 27th. 



EPISTLE IX. 

W HAT you say is tnle, I have acted both in- 
cautiously and prematurely; I am now quite 
hopeless, being detained in Italy, by the excep- 
tions inserted in Caesar's edicts, and had they not 
been obtained by your assiduity and friendship, 
I should have chosen to have gone to some de- 
sert or other. But how I am not at liberty to do 
even this. Of what avail is it to me, that I have 
come before the commencement of the new tri- 
buneship, if my coming at all is of no effect in 
itself? Now, what can I hope from a man who 

never 
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never was my friend, harassed and oppressed as 
I am, by an established law. The letters I re- . 
received from Balbus, are every day more and 
more cold. Caesar receives letters from various 
parts, the object of which, is perhaps, to preju- 
dice him against me. I have myself to blame for 
my ruin^ and I can lay nothing to the score of 
chance. All my misery is owing to myself. 
After seeing the nature of the war, after being 
sensible that we were weak, and unprovided in 
all respects, to act against an enemy who wanted 
for nothing ! What was I to do? I resolved to 
remain neutral. A resolution not brave indeed, 
but more pardonable in me than in any other 
man alive. 

Well, I yielded to, or rather obeyed my 
friends. One' of them (the person whom you re- 
commend to me) has discovered by his letters 
to you, what his sentiments were. Never should 
I have opened them, had it not been upon the 
following occasion : The packet was brought to 
me ; I opened to see if any letters directed for 
me were in it. There was none but one from 
Vatinius, and another from Ligurius, which I 
ordered to be sent to them. Immediately they 
came to me burning with grief; and exclaiming 
against my brother's treachery. They then read 
to me his letters, which were filled with all man- 
ner of invectives against me. Ligurius told me 
in great passion^ that Caesar had been excessively 

exasperated 
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exasperated against my brother, and that it was 
only from his respect to me, that he not only re- 
ceived him into favour,^ but made him a conside- 
rable present in money. After this painful dis- 
covery, I was curious to know what he had 
written to his other correspondents, for I thought 
that it would turn to his own prejudice, should 
the report of his monstrous baseness diffuse itself 
farther. I perceived all his letters were in the 
same strain. I have sent thpm to you. You may 
order them to be delivered, if you think they can 
serve him, for they cannot be of disservice to me. 
They may again be sealed by his own, which, if 
I misake not, is in the possession of Pomponia. 
When on first sailing, he manifested his unna- 
tural temper against me, it confounded me so 
much, that I have been stunned ever since ; and 
at present, I am told that he does not endeavour 
so much to serve himself, as to injure me. 

With such numberless hardships am I sur- 
rounded, that it is difficult, nay, impossible, for 
me to hold out longer against them. There is 
one misfortune, were there no other, that must 
depress me to the ground ; the thoughts of leav- 
ing my unfortunate daughter, stript of all she 
had to expect of my fortune or her own. I am 
impatient, therefore, till you fulfil your promise 
of seeing me. For I have no other friend on 
earth to whom I can recommend her, because I 
understand that her mother is to expect no more 

tawouT 
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favour than myself. But, should I not see you, 
let this my recommendation of her serve for all, 
and do all you can to reconcile her and the uncle 
I write this upon my birth-day. I wish I never 
had been born, or that my mother had no other 
son. My tears will not suflfer me to write more. 



EPISTLE X. 

JVIy troubles which are already inexpressible, 
were augmented by the news I had of my 
brother and nephew. Terentius, an intimate 
friend, was extensively concerned as an under 
farmer in the toll upon carriages and pasturage 
in Asia. He saw the younger Quintus at Ephe* 
BUS on the 8th of December, and from the regard 
he has to me, he gave him a pressing invitation 
to supper ; and, upon his putting some particular 
questions to him concerning me, my nephew de- 
declared himself my most inveterate enemy; 
showing him at the same time, a written ora- 
tion which he was to speak against me before 
Caesar. Terentius took great pains to dis- 
suade him from his frantic proceeding. He 
afterwards, at Patrae,. had a long conversation 
with my brother who talked in the same unnatu- 
ral, wicked strain, and whose madness you may 
perceive from the letter I have sent you. I know 

this 
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this will giv6 you pain, as it gives me torment, 
and the more, because I am of opinion, that 
there will hereafter be no room, even for my ex- 
postulating with them* 

Our news concerning the affairs of Africa, are 
very different from that you represent them to be 
in your letters. We are told, that nothing can 
be more strong or active than the friends of free- 
dom in that quarter. Add to this, the revolt 
of Spain, the dislike of Italy to Caesar, the weak- 
ness, and the disaffection of his troops, and the 
desperate state of his affairs. • I Have no means 
to enjoy myself a moment, longer than whil^ 
I am reading your letters. I know you would 
write me more frequently, if you had any sub- 
ject to write, which you think would alleviate 
my anguish; but I beg of you not to forbear writ- 
ing, whatever you may have to write ; and if you 
cannot hate those who have treated me so cruel- 
ly, yet you may reproach them ; not that your 
reproaches will have any weight with them, but 
that they may be sensible, that I am still dear to 
you. I shall write you more, when you have 
answered my last letters. Farewel. Dated Ja- 
Uiuary the 21st. 



EPISTLI 
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EPISTLE XI. 

O PENT as I am with a thousand tormenting re- 
flections, if I had any thing proper to write to 
you, it would not be easy for me to do it. At 
present, I have nothing to say, especially as I 
have no prospect of my situation being bettered, 
I am therefore, in no expectation of havinga let- 
ter even from you, though they always brmg me 
something that is agreeable. Therefore, conti- 
nue to write to me by every opportunity. I can 
say nothing in answer to your last letter, which, 
by the bye, I received a long time ago. The face 
of affairs is much changed since that time; 
The cause of. justice and freedom is gaining 
ground ; and I am ruined by my folly. 

You are to pay thirty thousand serteces to 
Publius Sallustius, which I received from Cnaeus 
Sallustius, and I beg you to do this without de-» 
lay. On this subjqct I have written to Terentia, 
and indeed, this supply is almost exhausted. 
Therefore, I wish you would concert measures 
with her how to procure further resources, I 
could borrow money perhaps here,, if I thought 
it could be paid at Rome upon demand, but I 
will not venture to borrow any, before I ki^w 
that I can draw for it. You see how it is with 

me. 
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me. There is no species of wretchedness, that 
I do not either bear, ox expect, and my anguish 
is embittered by the reflection, that it is owing 
to my own misconduct. My brother is inces-- 
santly defaming me in Achaia. It is strangft 
• that your letters have had no impression upon 
him. Dated March the 8th. 



.^ EPISTLE XII. 

«^. 

V/n the evening of the 8lh of March,. I receiv- 
ed your letter of Cephalio, after having that 
very day in the morning sent off an express with 
letters to you. When I had read your letter, 
however, I thought proper to write something in 
answer, especially as I perceived you to be ra- 
ther doubtful, with regard to the reason, which I 
am to assign to Caesar for my leaving Italy. I 
have no occasion for any new reason. For I 
have often written to himself and I have given it 
but to many others, that I did all I could to bear 
with the public talk ; but all was in vain, with a 
great deal to the same purpose. There is no- 
thing which can go more against my inclination 
than that he should imagine, I have consulted any 
body but myself, in a matter of this vast conse- 
quence. Afterwards I had a letter from the 
young Balbus Cornelius, telling me, that Caesar 

thought 
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thQught that my brotber Quintus had soun4ed 
the alarm (for dieae wer^ his words) for my de* 
parture. At that time I did not know in what 
terms my brother Quintus had written of me to 
others^ though he spoke, and did a great many 
bitter^things to my face, yet I wrote by Nilus to 
Cssar, in these words : 

^^ I am as anxious concermng my brother 
Quintus, as I am concerning myself but I dare 
not presume, at such a juncture as this is, to 
recommend him to you, I wiU venture hereby 
however, to beg of you, that you will believe, 
be never did a thing to discourage my giving you 
proofs of my regard and affection ; but that he 
rather was always pron^pting me to a closer con« 
nection with you, and that he was not the ad<^ 
viser, but the companion, of my flight There« 
fore, in all other respects, I hope you will be* 
«tow upon him, those favours that are consistent 
with your humanity for him, and his friendship 
with you. Let me beg you, with the greatest 
earnestness^ again and again, that I may not 
injure him in any respect in your opinion." 

Should I, therefore, have an interview with 
Ctesar, though I make no doubt of his forgiving 
my brother, for he has declared so much, yet 
still I will be consistent with myself, by repeat- 
ing the same language which I used b^for^. 

But in my mind, our chief concern at present 
^ught to be with regard to Africa, where, you 

Vol, II. Bb say, 
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£ay, things daily wear a more favourable aspect^ sa 
as to induce us to bppe, not indeed that we shall 
be triumpbanty but that we shall be able to sub- 
mit on moie honourable terms. Would to hea- 
ven it were so ! but accounts stated to me are 
very diflferent ; and I make no doubt, that your 
own opinion is likewise unfavourable, but that 
you conceal it from me, not to deceive, but to 
encourage me, especially as Spain is at so small 
a distance from Africa. 

• You advise me to MTite to Antony, and others 
of tiiat party. If you think there is occasion 
for that, I beg you would continue to do what 
you have often done; Imean^ to write to them 
in my name, for nothing that is proper for me 
to write to them occurs to me at present You 
hear that I am more depressed than ever. . No 
wonder that I am, when you see the glorious 
actions of my soti-in-law^ crowning all my other 
distresses. However, I beg you will continue 
to write me as often as you can, (for he cannot 
hinder you in this) even thou^ you have no 
subject for writing, for your letters always bring 

me 

1 Meaning Dolabella, yvho at that time acted at Rome as 
tribtine of the people^ and was pushing on a general act of in« 
solvency, and other very pernicious measures, in which he was 
opposed by Trebellius one of his colleagues. This dilFerence 
between the two tribunes, occasioned a great deal of bloodshed,, 
which was increased by th^ SeHate^s agreeing to Autonyms en^ 
tering Rome at the head of his troops. 
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me some comfort I have taken possession of 
Gallio's legacy, and, I believe, I am sole legatee^ 
because notice has not been given me of the ap- 
pointment of any other ^ Dated March the 5th. 



EPISTLE Xlli. 

1 HAVE as yet, received no letter from Murena's 
freedman ; that which I now answer, was deli- 
vered to me by Publius Siser. What you write 
me concerning the letters of the elder Servius^ 
has no more truth than your information, that 
my brother is come to Syria, which is proved to 
be false. You desire me to inform you, how I 
stand with those who have come hither. I have 
reason to think, I stand well with every one of 
them ; but I know you are a judge how far that 
is of any consequence to me. Every thing helps 
to complete my misery, especially as I see my- 
self reduced to that state, in which nothing can 
serve me, but the success of the cause, which has 

ever 

> Puto emm creHonem nmplicemfume^ quoniam ad me nulla 
missa est. It was usually required by the testament that the 
heir should enter upon the e8tate> left to him, within the space 
cf sixty oris hundred days. This act was called hcere^oHs cre^ 
Ho, Varro L. L, vi. 5. This cretio, or legal possession, was 
said to be shfipkx, where/ though the property was divided 
between odahy heir t^ one alone was appcanted the legal succes* 
sor.*-»£» 

BbS 
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ever teea my aversioa^ They jsay, that the el- 
der PiibUus Leotulus is at Rhodes* and hie son 
at Alexandria ; and it is certain^ that Cams Cas- 
sius is gone from Rhodes to Alexandria. 

In an apology which my brother has sent me 
for his conduct, he has made use of more bitter 
terms than he did when he persecuted me the 
most For, he mentions, that he understands by 
your iletters, that j^u are oSended at his saying 
so many severe things of me in writing ; that he 
was sorry be had disobliged you, but that he had 
done nothing in which he was not justified. He 
then writes me his reasons, in very scurrilous 
Oerms, But he wx>uld not at this time, nor at any 
jQther, have beitrayed his malice against me, had be 
seen me overwhelmed by <^pression. I \mh I 
had come nearer to you, even though I had tra* 
veiled in the nigiit, as you advised me ; for now, 
•where you are, or when I can s^ yo4i, is to roe^ 
aj[>8olutely unknown. You 



1 Meaning that of Caesar. The despondency^ and the mean- 
ness of our author in the whole of his conduct at this juncture, 
|s £ar less deienstble^imd raiach more i!idicaloas dian he showed 
under his batushment We ibd him ilaiiting at eveiy botaih, 
raising to Jhimsejf phantoms of misery, ^nd h^eniously toD- 
^aeiidng himself with the mere chimeras. Notwithstandr 
ing this, I am 9pt to beUeve, that he was not mistaken, in supp 
^ung that it would i)e jnuch better for him .th«t Caesar should 
^t the better, than tbat the cepv^caos should. But the de- 
claration in this place is very unworthy of a wise and' a g«»od 
man. 
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You had no occasion to write to me, concern- 
ing the coheirs of Fufidius. Their demands are 
no n^ore than jus<^ and I approve of whatever 
you have done in that matter. I informed yoik 
lo»g ago of my willingness^ fk> pay off thie' mort- 
gage of th^ esfftte of Frusiftoim. I am stiir in 
the same raiifid, though Aiy ckeumstonces were 
then better, nor did 1 then thJnk the puWic af- 
feina so desperate as they appear to* be wow. I 
leavfe you to take the proper steps for finisHng 
that business. I beg that yoH will exert yourself 
as much ds possible to procure means for my 
necessary expences. All the money I could 
spare, I gave to Pompey, at a time when I 
thought I was acting wisely in so doing. I have 
therefore been obliged to borrow somewhat from 
your steward, and from other hands, and, at the 
same time, Quintus has been complaining by 
letters, that I could spare nothing to him. He 
never asked me for any, nor have 1 ever seen the 
money I mentioned. I beg you will try what 
can be done for me, and that you would give me 
your best advice upon alt matters ; you know 
the state of my affairs. My grief' prevents my 
writing any more at present. You will continue 
to write in my name, to such persons as occasion 
requires, and 1 beg you will Idse no opportunity 
of writing to me. Farewel. 

EPISTLE 
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EPISTLE XIV. 

X AM not at all offended by your candid decla^ 
ration, that you will not even attempt^ as you 
formerly did, to comfort me under my afflictions: 
both public and private, and your confessing it 
to be now impracticable. The situ£(tion of things 
is entirely altered from what they were. For,, 
tp mention no other circumstance, I thought 
others were in the same predicament with myself; 
For all those who seek to avoid the resentment of 
Caesar both in Achaia and in Asia, all those who 
know, or do not know, the state of public affairs, 
are fibout to set sail for Africa. Laelius there- 
fqrp, is the only person who is in the same si- 
tuation with myself, through his own misconduct; 
l)ut in one respect, he has the advantage of me, 
l)Qca,use he is received into favour. With regard 
to myself, I make no doubt, that Caesar has 
written concerning me to Balbus, and to Oppius„ 
who certainly, if thiey had received any agree- 
able orders, would have communicated them to 
me. They likewise would have imparted them 
to you ; and I desire, that you will talk to them 
upon the subject, and let me have their answer; 
not that I think his assurances in my ifavour are 
to be relied on, but I may be able from thence, 
to form some judgment of the manner in which 

I ought 
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I ought to proceed. Though I dread the public 
view, especially as I have such a son-in-law, yet 
I can find nothing else more eligible forme in 
this unfortunate situation. Pansa and Hirtius 
write to me, that my brother goes oa against ri^e 
in bis old way, aiid it i& sttid> that he is proceed- 
ing to Africa with the othef& of that : party. I 
will write to the elder Minatius> and I will seud 
him your letter. I will acquaint you bow he pror 
ceeds, if he should draw upoii me, for money. 
I am surprised how you could raise, the thirtf^ 
thousand serteces, unless the jestotiBrof Fufi-r 
dius has turned, out better thaa we . expected ^: 
That must be the calae. But I: expect you in per? 
son, for my affairs require tiiiat I ^hOi^ see you, 
if possible. Now matters are com^ to a criais 
with me, it is easy for you. to form a ijudgmei^t 
of what id the least didtresising course v for m^ to 
pursue. Earewel. . ' ( .: » . 



• * The sense of the original is here extremely dodbtftil, riot 
only on account of Cicero's close- cursory Way 6f wilting, but 
of the various readinjgs in tibe original. ^ I bpvoieodc^voiired, 
however, to make it clear and consistent both with the best 
readings^ and with other passages of our author. 
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EPE5TLE XV. , 

As you have M ttidny good reasons why I can* 
not Bee you at this titue) kow^^ I i^^y you> am I 
to pM^eed P For Cm&ar's possession of Alescan- 
ilria is such^ that he is ashdnied to write of what 
hkd happefved there ^ The opposite parttzans 
seem to be pfeparittg for passing from Africa into 
Iioaly, and those wlio went from Achaia to Asia, 
will either join them, or remain in some neutral 
placeb How then do you think I am to proceed ? 
I know it is difteult to adirise ma My case is 
singular^ axid has at most im one parallel, for I 
ean neitlner return to the party I have quitted, 
h&t i»ye I ai^ assurances of protection from the 
jrarty I have embraced* But still I want to know 
your opinion, and that was one among many 
reasons, why I desired, if possible, to see you. 

I wrote to you before, that Minutius had paid 
me no more than twelve thousand serteces ; I beg 
you will take care that I shall be paid the re- 
ixiainder. My brother is ^o far from expressing 
any concern to me for his past behaviour, that 
lie writes to me in ^ most reproachful terms. 

M 

^ Notwithstanding all the great qualities of Caesar^ hit heart 
was so accessible to the charms of the famous Cleopatra^ that 
his gallantries with her at Alexandria^ had almost proved At^ 
both to bis afiairs and his person. 
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As M hjB son, he is quite outrageous against me. 
My embarrasftments are inconceivable ; but no* 
tiling Btingft me so much as the reflection upon 
0iy own gross irretrievable miscondnct; which 
would be somewhat alleviated had I not been 
mistaken in believing that some others would 
have acted as I did. But all others had reason 
for their conduct; I have none. Some were 
made prisoners, others were intercepted before 
any suspicion could be formed of their intention, 
and the rather, because as soon as they were 
liberated) they joined their own party. As to 
such of them as voluntarily served under Fusius^^ 
the worst that can be said of them is, that they 
were irresolute* Now there ane numbers of 
every description, who will be received by the 
patriots, [^ovided they are willing to join thenii 
You have, therefore, the less reason to be surpri^ 
sed at my sinking under such a weight of aiBiction. 
The guilt of irretrievable misconduct is peculiar to 
myself, unless, indeed, Laglius may be joined i^ith 
me. But what does it avail me, to have one com- 
panion in misery ? It is said, indeed, that Caius 
Cassius has altered his design of going to Alex- 
andria. I write to you in this manner, not that 
you are able to remove my uneasiness, but that 
I may know, whether you can give me any advice 

in 



* We coQimanded ia Aebftift aader Cesar, and was consul 
fyt the three last months of this jrear with Vatinius* 
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in jny present miserable conditiai^ which, is ag-. 
gravated by the conduct of my son-in-law, and 
odier circumstances which my tears hinder me 
from writing? Even the son of JEsopu«^ gives 
me pain. In short, nothing is wanting to make 
my misery complete. 

But, as I was just now asking — ^what is your 
opinion I should do? Shall I steal to some place 
nearer Rome, or shall I pass the sea ? For here 
I canot stay longer.. Why could you do nothing, 
in the affair of the Fufidian estate? Foi: the 
contract was of such a nature, as seldom or ever 
to admit, of any controversy, because the share 
which seemed to be the least, might have been 
made up by selling the whole estate by auction ^ 
This^ with good reason, I shall make the subject 
of inquiry ; for I suspect that the coheirs believe 
my situation to be very hazardous, and therefore, 
refuse to act in tiie business. Adieu. Dated 
.May the 14th. 

EPISTLE 

^ He was a celebrated player> and our author^ who was fond 
of excellence in all professions^ had a particular esteem for bim. 
He lefl an immense estate to his ^n^ who is mentioned here^ 
and who squandered it scandalously in a very short time. But 
after all^ I cannot be easily persuaded^ that the original here is 
90t vitiated. Gronovius is of opinion, that it ought to be read 
instead of Quin etiam JEsopi Jilius, Quin etiam tuas sororis 
filius, 

2 Orig. Cum ea pars, quaevidetur esse minor, lecitatime 
expleri posseL 
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EPISTLE XVL 

JL AH not to blame, at least at this time, (for I 
own I have been so formerly) that Caesar's letter 
gives me no comfort For I perceive you ob- 
serve, as well as I do, that it is illiberally written, 
and affords strong presumption that it did not 
come from his hand \ I will take your advice 
with regard to my going out to meet him. For 
his return to Italy is neither certain, nor do they 
who come from Asia, say, that they have heard 
any thing of peace, and yet the hopes of that 
gave rise to all my mistaken measures. I now 
see no foundation for such a hope, especially as 
Cssar has been severely checked in Asia^, in 

lUyricum, 



} We see from this passage^ and from the practice of our 
author, that it was usual for the great men of Rome to give a 
general licence to their fTiend9> to make use of their name in 
writing to others^ what they thought might be for their service. 
The word exigue, in this sentence, would seem to imply, that 
the composition was too mean for Caesar, but the sense I have 
given it, is more natural and agrees much better with our 
author's doubts. Besides, exigue does not so much signify 
mean, as contracted. Our author mentions, exiguum tempus; 
Virgil, £xigua nox — Laudato ingentia Rura, exiguum colito. 

^ C«sar*s lieutenant^ Domitius Calvinus had been worsted 
there by Pharnaces^ the son of Mithridades., 
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lUyricumS in the affair of Cassius^ in Alex- 
andria itself, in Rome', and in Italy*. With 
regard to myself, supposing Caesar to be upon his 
return at the time he is said to be carrying on 
the war, yet I believe a decisive blow will be 
struck before that time ^. 

You write me that the patriots manifested 
some joy when they heard of Caesar's letter. You 
take care to omit nothing that you think can 
give me the smiallest degree of comfort. But I 
cannot persuade myself, that any patriot can sup- 
pose I value any advantage which might happen 
to me, at such a rate, as to beg it of Cassar, and 

the 

^ Where Gabiniiis, one of Caesar's general officers^ was de- 
feated by Octavius Dolabella^ in his inarch to join Caesar. 

> He commanded under Casar, in Spain, where he beha- 
▼ed BO ill^ that his soldiers conspired against him, by which 
means the repuUicans became again masters of that 
country. 

^ On account of the popular commotions there. 

* Where Caesar's soldiers were very much disafiected^ cspe- 
dally on account of his behaviour with Cleopatra, which seems 
to have been no secret at that time. 

^ Meaning that Scipio, who commanded the republican 
army in Africa, would find means to transport it over to Italy, 
which would then fall into their hands. But this was one of 
our author's vain surmises^ arising firom the dreadful concern 
he was under, lest the party, which he had so often solemnly 
Vowed to espouse, at the expence of his life and fortune, as 
esteeming it more honourable to die with them, than to con- 
quer with Caesar, (see the preceding Epistles) should he be 
successful. 
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the less, because I am now singular in the con* 
duct I have pursued. They who are in Asia 
wait to know what turn affairs will take. Those 
in Achaia have even given Fufius hopes that they 
will submit All those gentlemen, at first, enter- 
tained the same apprehension, and had come to 
the some resolution with myself. The check which 
Caesar met with -at Alexandria, improved their 
condition, but ruins mine; I dierefore repeat to 
you the request I made in my former letters, to 
let me know, whether, in this desperate state of 
my affairs, you see any thing that you think pro- 
per for me to do ? If I am received by Caesar's 
party^ which you perceive is not the case, yet 
still, during the war, I am at a loss, how to act, 
or where to reside. Should I be rejected, my con- 
dition is still Tforse. I therefore> wait for a 
letter from you, and I beg you will write to me 
positively upon this head. 

You advise me to send Caesar's letter to my 
brother, which I would do, did it give me any 
pleasure. Meanwhile, a certain correspondent 
writes to me in the following terms. " I pass 
my time at Patrae agreeably enough, considering 
the public distractions; but my abode would be 
the more agreeable, if your brother would talk 
of you in a manner that I like." You tell me he 
has written to you, that I answered none of his 
letters. I received only one from him, and 
I answered it by Cephalio, who has been de- 
tained 
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tained by contrary winds, for some months^ I 
formerly acquainted you, that the younger Quin- 
tus had written to me in the most scurrilous 
manner. 

I shall conclude by begging you, if you ap- 
prove of the measure, and think you can un- 
dertake it, to concur with Camillus in talking 
to my wife concerning her will \ The times call 
upon her to discharge her debts, and to settle 
her affairs. Philotimus has been heard to say^ 
that, in some things, she has acted most infa- 
mously. I can scarcely credit this charge ; but 
if there be any truth in it, we must do all we can 
to prevent the consequences. I beg you will 
write to me concerning every thing, and about her 
in a more particular manner. I want to advise 
with you in this matter, though perhaps you can 
form no judgment of it, and I shall take it for 
granted, by your silence, that you cannot Dated 
June the 11th. 



EPISTLE 



1 Though Terentia wsls, at this time^ in perfect health, and 
enjoyed it for upwards of fifty years after this j yet Cicero and 
she, had each of them agreed to make a will, settling the suc- 
cession amongst their children and grandchildren, to their seve- 
ral estates. 
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EPISTLE XVIL 



± HE bearers of this letter, being not my ser- 
vants, and in haste, I now send you a short 
letter,, especially fi<s I intend soon to dispatch to 
you a courier from myself. My dear TuUia 
came; to me the l£th of June, and was at great 
pains to inform me of the high regard and kind- 
ness which you had shewn her, delivering to me, 
at the same time, three letters. As to myself, 
so far was I from enjoying the pleasure, which 
the virtue, the tenderness, and the affectioaof so 
excellent a daughter ought to have given me, that 
I felt inconceivable anguish at seeing so' ami- 
able a woman immersed in such misery; and 
that too, from no demerit- in her, but from the 
most blamable conduct in me. I cannot thefre- 
fore, at priesent, expect from you the consolation 
which you are so fond to adminster ; nor advice, 
for I can follow none. You have, I am sensible, 
omitted nothing that could be suggested, in your 
former letters. 

I am. thinking of sending my son with Sallustto 
Caesar. As to my daughter, I think it improper 
that I should detain her any longer about my per- 
son, in our present public melancholy circumstan- 
ces. I will, therefore, prevail upon her as soon as 
convenient, to return to her mother. For to the 

letter 
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letter, which with so much tenderness you sent to 
sooth me, in my present melancholy situation, 
I feel all the gratitude which would have ani- 
mated your bosom, had you been in my circum*' 
stances. The conversation which you inform me 
you had with Oppius \ was, on his part, pretty 
much as I had suspected. But I am certain that 
it will be impossible to convince the friends of 
Caesar, by any means, that I cordially approve of 
their measures. I will, however, be as mode*!^ 
rate as possible. And yet I cannot see what 
mighty disadvantage would arise from incurring 
their displeasure. I see you have a very good 
excuse (too good to my great sorrow) for not 
coming to see me. 

We have as yet no advice of Caesar's having 
left Alexandria, and it is certain, that no body 
has come from thence since the l6th of March, 
nor has Caesar written to any one since the ISth 
of December. You may, therefore, conclude 
that the letter bearing date the 9th of February, 
is not authentic (though it would be of no con- 
sequence if it were). We arc certainly informed 
that Lucius Terentius has left Africa, and is 
come to Paestum*. I am curious to know what 

' news 

^ He probably bad desired Atticus to put oQr ^utbor iipop 
his guard against talking so freely as he did of public ^airs^ or 
rather to talk of them in Caesar*s favour. 

^ This was a town of LucaiBB^ built at the mouth of the rifcr 
Sitacia. 
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he brings^ how he escaped, and how matters staad 
in Africa, for we are told^ that he was conveyed 
away by Nasidiu$\ Pray give me all the infor-^ 
mation you can come at on that stil]^ct I will 
follow your advice as to the ten thousand ser<^ 
teces. Adieu. June the 14th. 



EPISTLE XVIIL 

W E have yet no account of Caesar's having left 
Alexandria, and the general opinion is, that his 
engagements there will not allow him to return. 
For this reason I have laid aside the thoughts of 
sending my son to him, and I beg that you will 
liberate me from this place, for I know no punish- 
ment so great as my staying here any longer. I 
have applied by letters to Antony, to Balbus, and 
to Oppius, upon this subject For it will be ex- 
tremely improper that I should be here, whether 
we suppose the war to be carried on in Italy, or 
by sea. It will be carried on, perhaps, both ways; 
that it will one way, is certain. The conversa- 
tion which you wrote me, you had with Oppius, 
made me entirely sensible of the views of that 

party, 

^ Scipioj who commanded the republican party ia Africa^ 
had been at great paint to cut off aU communication between 
Casar and that country ^ but thift Nasidius, who commanded 
a fleet upon that coa»t» it seems, assisted Terentiuf ii^ his 
escape from thence. 

Vqu II. C c 
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party, with regard to myself, but I beg you wouldf 
try to soften them. At present I calculate upon 
the worst, and nothing but the worst, though in- 
deed my present situation is as bad as it can be. 
I therefore, desire you will speak with Antony, 
and others, and do all you can to eflfect my de- 
liverance, giving me the earliest possible advice 
upon every subject Farewel. Dated June the 
19th. 

EPISTLE XIX ^ 

X READILY agree with you in what you write, 
when you are at such pains in making me sensi* 
ble, that you know of no way to assist me. It is 
true, my affliction is such, as to admit of no con- 
solation. Had the causes of it been accidental, 
it had been tolerable- But all my misconduct 
arose from a complication of mistakes and mise- 
ries, both of mind and body, which I wish my 
relations had endeavoured, rather to remove 
than to increase. I have not therefore the least 
glimpse of hope that you can. in any degree, give 
me either advice or comfort ^ Hereafter I will 
a^k you for neither. All I beg of you is not to 
discontinue your correspondence ; write me what- 
ever 

^ I have followed Monsieur Mongault in altering the order, 
in which the seven last letters of this book, stand in the com- 
inon editions. 
' « This is'another mark of our author's great defection. . 
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itvet occurs to you, when you can find a- bearer^ 
and as long as you can have (which you cannot 
long have) n\e for a correspondent . i 

We have here a report in circulation^ founcjed- 
on a letter of Sulpicius, and ' confirmed by ail 
later accounts, that Ceesar has left Alexandria. 
I know not whether to wish this account to be 
true or false, so little can it. affect me either way, 
I wish that my wife's Will, concerning which I 
formerly wrote to you, should be deposited iii 
some safe hands \ I am rendered ippmplet^ly 
miserable by the wretched situation qfmy daugh- 
ter, who is with me. Never surely was distress 
equal to mine. I am impatient to ^know, whettier 
you can point out to me in what ipani>6r I may. 
in^ some degree alleviate it. I am sensible the 
same difficulty subsists in giving me. advice as 
formerly, but this, indeed is my chief affiiction/ 
In regard to the second payment!, we were blind, 
to our own interest ; and I beg of you to procure 
by all possible means some money, by selling my 
plate, and some part of my household furniture ; 
for 1 think matters now draw towards a crisis. 
We can no longer hope for accommodation; and^ 
i^hould peace be obtained, it ipu&t fall ^o the 

ground 

^ The text is entirely cornipted in this pl^ce.. AU I have, 
been able to do is to restore it from the most, probable conjee* 
tares, withput troubling.myself aboat the surm\^ of the com* 
mentators, which, when the text is corrupte^, are often ext,^*. 
vagant and always uncertain. '..,.. 

Cc 2 ■ '"" ■ ■ " ,." 
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ground of itaelf> even without oppositions If 
you think proper you will talk likewise upon 
this subject with my wife, when you have an 
opportunity. I cannot write more at large. 
Dated the 5th of July. 



EPISTLE XX. 

X ApvisED you, by letter, to consult with Ca- 
millus, and he writes me, that he has had a con- 
versation with you, respecting which I expect 
from you a letter. But if that affair has taken 
an unexpected turn, I see not how it can be al- 
tered*. But I knew not what to make of receiv- 
ing no advice from you along with ih^ letters 
which Nilus sent me, and I concludea that you 
was'either indisposed (for you wrote me that you 
felt some symptoms of your late indisposition), 

^ • ^^ 

^ *' Miming' ai he hmted in a former letter, that Caesar's sue- 
cesfi ^9MHil(^ b^' pf W^ tpng coadnuance, even though he got the 
hM^ of bi^ i^re^^nt 4iiHcultieSx and returned in triumph to 
Ropie. 

^'^ Orig. tHsi iHud ^uktem wutari, si aliter est, et oportei, non 
iAUq p&s^e. The word nisi carries often with it the same tat'- 
port as sed amongst ancient Latin authors. Cicero himself 
somclthn^^' uses it in that sense, Fam. Epist. lib. uii. ep. 1. 
Net, cur ith tantatopere cantendat video, nee, cur tu repugnes .* 
Nisi iamen muito ininus HH concedi potest quam iUi liherare 
stnt causa, Eod. lib. ep. 13. De te mhil possum judteares 
nisi iUud miki ctrte persuades, te taltem virum nikU temere 
fecisse. . ^ ^ 
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or that you had yet come to no fiKed deterimna-' 
tion as to the affair in question. One Acudius 
came here on the 18th of July, from Rho4eSi 
who tells me, that my brother * Quintus upon 
the 29th of May, set out for Caesar ; that Philoti- 
mus came to Biiodes the day before, and that he 
had a letter for me. You will hear what Acusius 
himself has to say^ but he travels very slowly. I 
have, therefore, sent off this dispatch by a more 
expeditious bearer. I know not the contents of 
the, letter I am to receive from Philotimus, but 
I am greatly complimented by my brother Quin- 
tus, though indeed my misconduct has been so 
great, that I cannot conceive how it is possible 
I shall ever be able to bear with its consequences. 
I beg you would bestow some thoughts upon 
the condition of my wretched daughter ; and I 
repeat my former request to you, that something 
may be done to keep her from want, and like- 
wise to speak to my wife concerning her Will. 1 
was of opinion that the matter you hint at should 
have been done before^ but I was afraid of every 
thing. A divorce was the best course that could 
beei\ followed in their most uncomfortable situa- 
tion. I wish we could have shewn that we were 
not insensible of his profligp^cy, of his attempt to 
pass an act for cancelling the public debts, of bis 
nocturnal riots, or of his intrigues with Metella, 
or of all his other provocations. This would 

have 

^ Orig. Quintnm F. which some read Filium^ others JVa- 
r em. 
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have prevented him from squandering mydaugh* 
ter's fortune, and shewn in me some marks of manly 
resentment Well do I remember your letter^ 

But 

* When the reader reflects on the nature of our author's 
faraihar correspondence with Atticus, he cannot at all be sur- 
prised at the conciseness of his expression, and the dark hints he 
throws out which Atticus understood, though they are often 
unintelligible to us. The truth is, the correspondence between 
them is often little better than a cipher, which renders the dif- 
ficulty of translating these letters inexpressible. Add to this, 
that the different situations of our author seem to have had a 
surprising effect upon his stile. He sometimes talks dear and 
distinct, and sometinaes, as in the letter before us, like a man 
whose lungs are wasted by a consumptive habit, gasping for 
breath, seeking to be understood by his eyes and motions, ra- 
ther than by his expressions. This is the natural effect of that 
concern and agitation of spirit, which Cicero was genierally un- 
Aer, during the whole course of his correspondence with Atti- 
cus, the loss of whose letters leaves us greatly in the dark, as to 
pur authpr's meaning, in many passages. All that a translator, 
finder such difficulties can dp, is to compare one passa^ with 
another, to attend to his author's manner, to prefer certainty to 
probability, and probability to arbitrary conjecture. I have 
always, when the sense did not suffer by it, imitated that fruga- 
lity of words, for which our authpr is as remarkable in his epis- 
tles, as he is in other writings, for the perspicuity and some- 
times luxuriancy of his stile, ^ut, possessed as I aip with the 
greatest veneration for Cicero, I cannot think it the business 
of a translator, to imitate him in what was the effect rather of 
l^is misfortunes than bis judgment. Neither is he at the same 
liberty as Cipero was^ to suppose himself to be understood by 
his reader. Atticus knew the meaning of what is a mystery 
to an English poan eighteen hundred years after, and therefore 
when a translator can decipher his meaning, he is not to write in 
^he same stile that Cicero wrote to Atticus. On this account 

I have 
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But you know the trials of that period ; yet he 
could not behave worse than he did. At pre- 
sent he seems to defy us. Good heavens, what 
do I hear of the republic? Is it possible that 
MY son-in-law should be the man who should 
make his country bankrupt I am of your opin- 
ion that a notice should be given, hirti of my 
daughter's intention to be separated from him. 
He perhaps will demand the third payment 
You will therefore take it into consideration, 
whether the proposal should not come from me, 
rather than it should come first from him. If I 
can by any means, I will try, even though I 
should travel by night, to see you ; I beg that 
you will write to me on these matters, and upon 
every thing else that may concern me. Adieu. 



EPISTLE XXI. 

1 NEVER have omitted an opportuiiity of writing 
to you, even though 1 had nothing material to 
write. Your letters to me come more seldom, 
and are shorter, than usual, because, I sup- 
pose, you have nothing which you think I can 
read or hear with pleasure. Write to me never- 
theless whatever may happen, in any respect 

I greatly 

I have made it a rale, Uiat my translation should give the reader 
all the lights possible through the dark parts of the original, 
which saves an infinite number of notes, equally tiresome to 
the translator and the reader. 
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I grei^tly wish, though I have no retson to hope» 
for police; yet the sli^t hints^ you sometimes 
throw out 09 tho^t subject^ force me to hope for 
wW I can scarcely wish. It is said Philobmus 
will arrive here on the I3th of August I beg 
from you an wswer to what I formerly wrote 
you*. I have no more time than is sufficient for 
me to look about me, (I who never, in my life, 
looked about me) in this most wretched situation. 
Farewel Dated July 224 



EPISTLE XXII. 

X AM sensible of the trutli of what you. former* 
ly wrote to myself, and of what you twice wrote 
to Tullia concerning me. I am more unhappy 
than ever (though my misery seemed before to 
be complete) as having received a grievous in- 
sult, I am not permitted to show my resentment 
and sorrow, without danger to myself. How 
can I bear with this? But bear it I must, 
and moreover suffer these very inconveniences 
against which you put me upon my guard. For 
SQ peculiar has been my misconduct, that what** 
ever be the condition of other people, I must 
continue to be unfortunate. 

But I now write with my own hand, for what 
I havq to say demands secresy. I be^ that you 
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wiH look after the Will* which my wife made 
when she first began to be uneasy. I believe she 
will not teare you by any impertinent inquiries* 
«t least she does hot me. But be that as it will^ 
since you are now upon speaking terms with her, 
voti may adrise her to put it into the hands of ' 
somebody who is attached to neither party, and 
who is not likely to suffer by tliis contest, in 
whatever way it may terminate. You are the 
person I have chiefly in view for that trust, if 
my daughter here shall agree to it; but, poor 
woman, I conceal from her the reasons of this 
cautious proceeding. As to the other affair, I 
know that nothing can be disposed of at present, 
but something may be secured and secreted, so 
as to be out of the reach of this impending 
ruin. 

You write me that as my own income is equal ' 

to 

< The whole of this passage is at once so perplexed and cte- 
rupted, that Monsieur Mongault has thought proper to leave It 
untranslated ; I have not laken that fiberty^ but have taken 
Mvantt^ of die wordit^ and, it is no nnusual thing fc^* our 
author's distress and foffiirlngs^ to render his n^eaning very 
difficult to be discovered, even when there is no corruption in 
the text 

* This very possibly might relate to the reason of our au- 
thor^s being so keen in the aflair of her testament, which he 
was willing should be kept secret from her. The whole passage 
according to the best readings^ runs thu8> Fic/e quisso etiam 
nunc de icstamento, quod turn factum, cum ilia qucerere c€Ppe - 
rat, Non credo te comMorit; .nsqtie enim rogarii.ne me qui- 
dem. 
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to my wants \ you will readily contribute to any 
additional expences, which may be occasioned 
by Vhe exigencies of my wife. I confide in your 
resources, but where are mine ? With regard to 
my wife, not to mention the other numberless vex- 
ations she has given me, what can be worse than 
the following ? You wrote her to send me cre- 
dit for twelve thousand serteces, this being the 
amount of the balance of my money in your 
hands. She sent me no more than ten thousand,^ 
which she said was all the balance that remained. 
Now if she could withhold so considerable a part 
of so small a sum, I leave you to judge what 
she would have done bad the sum been large. 

Philotimus is not yet arrived; nor has he so 
much as acquainted me, by a letter, or an ex-^ 
press, of what he has done. People, who come 
•from Ephesus, say, that they saw him engaged 
in a law suit respecting his own affairs. My 
concerns, it is very probable, are postponed t;ill 
Caesar's arrival. Therefore I am of opinion tliat 
he is charged with nothing which he thinks of 
consequence enough to occasion his sending an 
express to me, and consequently that I become 

more 

^ Orig. Nam quod scrihis, nobis nostra, et tua TerentuSyfore 
parata. Monsieur Mongault translates this passage, Fous me 
dites que je trouverai toujours dans mon lein et dans le votre, 
une ressource p9ur moi et pour ma Jemme, But I think there 
is something both in the disposition of the words, and in the 
connection which leads to n\y sense of this passage. 
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inore and more despicable in Caesar's eyes ; or if 
he is charged with any thing of consequence, he 
does not choose to communicate it to me, till 
after he has dispatched all his own private af- 
fairs, I own this provokes me greatly, but not 
so much as one would imagine. For I think no- 
thing ought to be more indifferent to me than 
any news which can come from thence. I make 
no doubt but you know the reason \ 

You advise me to accommodate my looks and 
my words to the times. Though this be no easy 
task, yet I would conform with your advice, did 
I think it would do me any service. You write 
me that you think the affairs of those, who are 
in Africa, may be transacted by letters. I wish 
you would write me your reasons for thinking so, 
for I see none. Meanwhile, send me whatever 
is likely to administer the smallest comfort; 
should there be none, which I believe to be the 
case, tell me that there is none. If I hear any 
news sooner than you, I wnll let you know by a 
Jetter. Farewel. Dated August the 6th. 



V^AIU 



EPISTLE XXIII. 

^ TaEBONjus' arrived here from Seleu- 

cia 



^ The reason was, because he was afraid, if Caesar should 
treat him favourably, of being ill treated by the republicans. 

2 He was a Roman knight, and he is mentioned by Caesar in 
l^is Coinmentaries. 
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cia Pieria^ , upon the fourteenth of August^ har* 
ing been eight and twenty days in coming, and 
he tells me that, at Antioch, he saw the youi^er 
Quintus with Hirtius waiting upon Cissar» and 
that they have, with little or no difficulty, suc- 
ceeded in their solicitations for n^ brother. This 
would give me the more pleasure, if his success 
afforded encouragement for me. But I have 
other things to fear from another quarter; and 
even with regard to Ctesar, being now absolute, 
he may refuse to ratify the favours he once pro- 
mised. He has even pardoned Sallust^ and in 
short they say, he refuses forgiveness to none. 
This indiscriminate lenity induces me to suspect 
that he has some designs still in reserve. Mar- 
cus, the son of Quintus Gallius^ has restored to 
Sallust all his slaves. He came to transport 
Cesar's troops into Sicily, and he was instantly 
to set out for Csesar at Patrse. If Cssar's should 
go to Sicily, I will resume my thoughts of draw- 
ing nearer the city. I am unusually anxious for 
an answer to what I last wrote to you, in which 
I have begged your advice. Farewel. Dated 
August the 15th. 

EPIStLi: 

' Thia city lay near Aatioch and Apamea. 
^ This was not Sallust the historian, but Cnaeus Sallast> 
who had been quaestor under Bibulus in Syria. 
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EPISTLE XXIV, 



V-In the 25 til of August, I received your letter 
dated the 19th, ' and I no sooner read my bro- 
ther's letter ^, than it renewed, in the most sen- 
sible manner, my forgotten grief, from the for- 
mer base injuries done me by him. lliough 
the laws of friendship could, by no means, dis- 
pense with your sending me that letter, yet I 
wish it had not been sent. With regard to what 
you write concerning my wife's Will, you must 
see what is to be done, and in what manner. I 
formerly sent you what she had written to me 
concerning that money, and I shall make use of 
the credit you gave me, as I shall have occasion. 
It is unlikely that Caesar will be at Athens the Ist 
of September, for he meets with great obstruc- 
tions in Asia, particularly from Pharnaces. It is 
said, that Sylla had no sooner reached the twelfth 
legion, than they pelted him with stones, and it is 
believed that none of the troops will march. 
Cajsar is expected immediately in Sicily from 
PatrSB, but if the above news is true, he must 
of necessity come hither. But I should be bet- 
ter 

^ This letter was addressed to Caesar bj Quintus Cicero^ and^ 
being greatly to our author's disadvantage, Caesar generously 
put it into the hands of Baibus, that it might be conveyed to 
Cicero. 
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ter pleased if he were to continue his intended 
route, for 1 might then find some means of es- 
caping from this place* At present, I am afraid, 
that he expects 1 should wait for him, and, 
amongst other inconveniences, 1 am here much 
depressed by the heavy atmosphere of this place. 
You advise me to accommodate myself to th^ 
time, I would take your advice if my circum- 
stances would permit, and if I could do it 
by any means ; but so great has been my error, 
and so heavy the sufferings from my relations, 
that I neither can do, nor can I pretend to do, 
any thing worthy of my character. You may 
recollect the times of Sylla. It is true, he was, 
perhaps, not very moderate in the exercise of 
his power, but in other respects, he drew his 
sword in the best of causes. But the present 
times are such, that I ought to forget myself, and 
to consult the welfare of the public, whose in- 
terests indeed are combined with my own. I beg 
you, however, to write to me as often as possi- 
ble, especially as I correspond with no other 
person ; and though I had correspondence with 
all others, still I should be anxious for letters 
from you. Yau write me, that I can be of service 
in reconciling Caesar to my brother, I informed 
you already, that he instantly agreed to all the 
requests of the younger Quintus, without the 
least mention of me. Farewel. 

EPISTLE 
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EPISTLE XXV. 

X HE packet sent by the courier of Balbus came 
duly to my hand ; for in your letter to me, you 
seem to be afraid that I did not receive that 
packet, and indeed, I wish I never had ; for the 
contents of it have renewed my sorrows. And, 
if they had fallen into other hands, they would 
not have furnished material information. For 
what can be now more notorious than my bro- 
ther's hatred of me, and the perfidious letters 
he has written concerning me, Caesar, it is true, 
seems to intimate his disapprobation of my bro- 
ther's baseness, by his sending those letters to 
his friends ; but in my opinion, his object was to 
render my misfortunes the more public. You 
tell me^ that you are afraid his unworthy con- 
duct may injure him with Caesar, and that the 
consequences ought to hq prevented. But let 
me tell you, that Caesar granted him pardon, 
even before I interceded in his behalf. This 
gives me little concern, but I feel sorry that the 
indulgence shewn him did not proceed from re- 
gard to me. 

I believe Sylla will be here with Messala to- 
morrow, having met with a repulse from the 
troops, who refused to march till they receive the 
payment of their arrears. They are going post 
haste to Caesar. He will, therefore, contrary to 
their expectation, come hither. It is true, he 

will 
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will be long upon the road, for he orders his 
march so, that he remains several days in 
every town. Pharnaces, however, in spite of all 
his efforts, will retard him\ How then, do you 
think, I am to act? For, at "*|)resent, I am 
scarcely isihle to breathe in this thick atmosphere, 
tod tims pain of body is added to the anguish of 
my mind. Shall I commission the gentlemen 
who are going to C«sar, to intercede for me,, 
and in Ijbe.^ meanwhile, come nearer to Rome? 
Bestow some thoughts, I beg of you, upon this 
point, and assist me with your advice, which hi- 
therto you ^av#t>ot done, though I have often 
requested you. I know, it is a matter of great 
difficulty. But consider at the same time, my 
distresi^. It is likewise of great importance to 
me, that I, should see you. This object, indeed, 
if gained, would be of great service to me. 
Comply with yout promise in attending to the 
Will. 

^ Cicero was mistaken here $ for the war with Fhamaces 
detained Qzisav no more than five dap^ and hanng beat him as 
soon a84ie saw him, he sent to the senate^ the celebrated la- 
ccmk account of Pent, vuU, viei. 



END OF THE SECOND VOLUME* 



K. EAwardS, Frioter, 
Cranc-Courty Fleet^reet. 
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